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SECT. V. 

HITHERTO we have fhewn the Magi- 
ftratc's care in propagating the btlief 
of a God, — of his Providence over human 
affairs, — and of the way in which that Providence 
is chiefly difpcnfcd; namely, by rewards and pu- 
nifhmenta in z. future fiats. Thefe things make the; 
cffence of Religion, and compofe tlie body of it. 

His nex: care was for the support of Religion, 
fo propagated. And this was done by uniting ic 
to the State, taking it under the civil proreftion, 
and giving it the rights and privileges of an iesta- 
BLisMMENT. Accordingly we find that all {lace^i and 
people, in the ancient world, had an bstaslished 
which was under the more mmed'ott 
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protedion of the civil Magi 'race, in contradiftinc* 
tion to thofe which were only toler ateo. 

How dole tht-ft two Interefls were united in the 
fgyptian Policy, is well known to all acquainied 
with Antiquity. Nor were the poliicit Republics 
lefs folicitous for the common intcrtfts of the two 
Societies, than that fage and powerful Monarchy, 
(thenurfeof artsand virtue, as we flial! fee hereafter, 
in the conduit both of Kome and Athens, for the 
fupporc and prefervaiion of the eftalUfitid worfhip. i 
But an ejiahlfli'd Tcltpon is the voice of Natures 
and not confined to certfiin age?, people, or reli- 
gions. That great vo\ager and Icnfible ol-ferverof 
men and manners, J. Bjpdfte Tavcrnicr, fpeaking 
of the kingdom cf Tunquin, thus delivers himfcif 
concerning this univerlal policy, as he faw it prac- 
tifed, in his time, both in the Eaft and Weft : " I 
*' come now to the political delci iption of this king- 
** dom, under which I comprehend the religion, 
*' which is, a-tnoji e-cery wbire, in concert with 
" the civil g,overyimenti for tke tauiital fupport ef one 
" enoiher'." 

- That the Magiftrate eftab'ijhed Religion, united 
iC to the State, and rook it into his immediate pro- 
teftion for the fake of civil Society, cannot be quef- 
tioned; the advantages to Government being fo 
apparent. 

But the necefficy of this union for procuring 
fhofe advantages, as likcwife the number and ex- 
tent of them, are nor fo eafily underwood. Nor 
indeed can they be underllood wiihout a perfett 
knowledge of the nature of an establishld re- 

■ Je viens a ladefcripfion poiiiiqoede ce royaunic, Jans la- 
(juelle je comptcns la Teligion, qui eft t^tfyvt t-i >'"> limx di 
tOKirt alieclt. gBii'virntmcM ci'uil peur Vap^Kj riciire^«' ii Pun 
tt Jitaair*. ilelution Bouvelledu Koyauine de'lun^uin, c. Xt 
i la da. 
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LioioN, and of thofe principles of equity, on which 
it arifeth. But as this mailer piece of human policy 
hath been of late, though but of late, cal'edin qucf- 
tion, after having from the firll inHiciition of Society, 
even to the prefcnt age, been univctfilly piafliled 
by the Magiilrate, and as nnivcrfally approved by 
philofopheis and divines; and as our quefiion la 
the conduft of Lawgivers, and legitimate Magi- 
ftrates, whofe inititucions are to be defended on the 
rules of realbn and equity, not of Tyrants, who 
"fct themfelves above both ; it will not be improper 
to examine this matter to the bottom; efpecially as 
the enquiry is fo neceffary to a perfedl knowlci'ge 
of the civil advantages, refultlng from an eflabUjhed 
religion. 

We muft at prefent then lay atide our ideas of 
the ancient modes of civil and religious focieties; 
and fearch what they are, in themfelves, by nature; 
and ihcnce deduce the inflituLion in quellioii. 
• I Ihall do this in as few words as poffibli; ; and 
■refer thole, who defire a fuller account of this mat- 
.tcr, to a feparate difcourfe, intituled The alliance 
Between church and state. 

In the beginning of the firil book, where we 
fpeak of the otigin of civil Society, the reader may 
jremember we have fliewn the natural deficiency of 
.its plan ; and how the influence and fandioiv of Re- 
ligion only can iupply that defeift. 

Religion then being proved necefTjry to Society, 
that it Ihould be fo uftd and applied, and in tlie 
belt way, and tO moft' advantage, needs no pruof. 
-For it is as inftin6tive in our nature to improve, 
' as to invefligatc and purfue Good ; and wiih regard 
to the improvement of this in queftion, there is ipe- 
cial reafon why it Ihould be ftuditd. For the ck- 
perience of every place and age informs ns, that ihe 
coadivity oi' (ivil Laws and Religion, is little enough 
B 2 CO 
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1o Vff\^ n,fn ft inn running ina> diforder and mutnai 

B*if fhU impfr>rcnf)ent ift the eflTed of art and con* 
frtv^fi/r. for itil natural (iood^ every thing confiU 
tMti</n«lly l>fh^ficial to man, needs man's induftry 
1(1 fT>»kf! It l>rftcf. Wc receive it at the provident 
Imn'l <if llravrn, rather with a capacity of being ap- 
|»llf(l to onr tifr^ than immediately fitted for ourfcr- 
vlrd. Wc rrrcivr it indeed, in full meafure, but 
nidr rtful Unprrparrd. 

Now, tohrrrnin(j; this technical improvement of 
tliorrti p,(Hnl, It h in (Artificial bodies as in natural^ 
hrtf tiuiy be lb cflenrinlly conftituted, as to.be greatly 
«hlr to rtilnrn wntl Urcnp,thcn one another : But then, 
H!) in this crtl(\ » mnr juxta-poficion of the parts is 
not lulfirlrnti lb neither is it in that: fome union, 
Ibmr i o«lltlon, Ibmc artful infertion into each other 
\yIII br nnrlVttry. 

lUu thrn n^Ain^ «is in natural bodies the artift is 
Wt\rtblo tt> let ttUnit the pro^>er operation, till he 
\\4i\\\ (i\\\\\\KK\\ A wmjvrtent knowleilge of the nature 
W thole KhMc^ whioh ant the lubjed of his (kill ; 
lv\ i\tit\\cr V An we know in what manner Religioa 
n»Av tv K U a{yI^I k> the Jervioe of the State, tiJ 
\tv^ h.^vv'^ K>*rtHvi the rral ^rnl cllenn4l natures both of 
^ v\' • ft' ^\\y^ * XV.V<rAT^ I he' mv/*^ quilitxs or both 
lk^(^ i^t^tN »Jkw, t^^t they inuft neeos hav^ a gqod 
e^KN"^ vv^ \\^s^s v^tvtTv ^fc-K^i^ tNrv>j>ef?y ;irf)St>dd; . ssQUe 
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I. To begin with civil Society: It was inflltured 
either with the purpofe of attaining all the good of 
every kind, it was even accidentally capable of pro- 
ducing; or only of fome certain good, which the 
Inftitucors had in view, unconcerned with, and un- 
atteniive to, any other. To fuppofe its end to be tlie 
vague purpofe of acquiring all poflible accidental 
good, is, in politics, a mere folecifmi- as hath been 
fufficiently (hewn by the writers on this quefl ion ''. 
And how untrue it is in fa(5l, may be gathered 
irom what hath been faid in the beginning, of the 
origin of Society. Civil fociety then, 1 foppoie, 
will be allowed to have been inilituted for the at- 
tainment of fome certain end or tnds, exclufive of 
others: and this implies the necefilty of dillinguifh- 
ing this end from others. Which diftiniftion arifes 
from the different properties of the things pretend. 
ing. But again, ainongft all thofe things, which 
3re apt to obtrude, or have, in fac't, obiruded up- 
on men, as the ends of civil government, there is 
only this difference in their properties) as ends; 
Ifhat, one of them is ai'.ainable hy civil Sicie!y orjy, 
ar.d all tbt reft are eafily obtained without it. The 
thing then with that property or quality mud needs 
be the genuine end of civil Sodfty. And this end 
is no other than securiti' to the temporal 

LIBERTY AND PROPERTY OF MAN, For thiS end 

(as we have fhcwn) civil Society was invented ; and 
this, civil Society alone is able to procure. The 
great, but fpurious rival of this end, the salva- 
tion OF SOULS, or the fecurity of man's /«Wrf hap- 
pinefsj belongs therefore 10 the other divifion. For' 

•• See Lerki'i DtfiBUi ef his Lclliri i* Teleralkn, This ap- 
pous too to have been AriOotle's opinion ' ^i'r» f>ii it S,u- 

fis-ai TO SSxi;, kJ to iShur' aJJi yaj n ^lij't woiii TEi^ori ektr x"^' 

Hoivvi til &i?>^iJt^i ^x."i'" ^'"X^f^, °'m' >r «f^ i'l etc fetii. 

\. i. C. I. 
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tb'.s not depenoing on outward accidents, or on the 
will or power of another, as the body and goods da, 
may be as well attained in a (late of nature, as in 
civ 1 focifty -, an<l therefore, on the principles here 
delivered, cannot be one of the caufes of the in- 
ftitiuion of civil government; nor, confequcntly, 
one of the ends thereof. But if fo, the promotion 
of it comes not within the proper province of the 
Miigidrate. 

li. Secondly ^ as to religious Society, or a Church, 
This being inftituted to preferve purity of faith and 
worfh p, its ultimate end is the salvation of 
SOULS : irom whence it follows, 

I. That ibe religious Society tnufi needs he sove- 
reign, ai.d INDEPENDENT ON THE CIVIL. Natu- 
ral dependency of one Society on another, ^rifes ei- 
ther from the law of nature ^ or of nations. Depen- 
dency by the Uw of nature^ is frorn efjence ox genera^ 
tion. Dei^ endency from eff-nce there can be aone. 
For this kind of dependency being a mode of na- 
tural union and coalition; and coalition being only 
v/herc there is an agreement in eodem tertio\ and 
there bfing no fuch agreement between two Socie- 
ties eflcntially different, as thefe are, there can pof- 
fibly be no dependency. Dependency from genrra* 
tion is where one Society fprings up from another ; 
as corporations, colleges, companies, and chambers, 
in a city. Thefe, as well by the conformity of 
their ends and means, as by their charters of in- 
corporation, betray their original and dependency. 
But rcUj^ious Society^ by ends and means quite diffe- 
rent, gives internal proof of its not arifing from the 
State •, and we have fliewn by external evidence % 
that it exifled before the ftate had any being. 
Again, no dependency can arife from the law ofna^ 

' See Book ill. Tea. 6, 
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tions, or the civil law. Dependency bv this law is, 
wh;re one and the fame people compofing two dif- 
ferent Societies, the imperium of the one cladies with 
the imi'erium of the other . And, in fuch cafe, the 
leflcr Society becomes, by that law, dependent on 
the greater; becaufc the not being fo, would tnake 
that abfurdity in politics, called mfenum in im- 
perio. But now civil and relijous Society, having 
ends and means entirely d fferent-, and th-- means of 
civH Society being coercive power, which power 
therefore tiie religious hath not ; it follows, that the 
adiiiiiiftracion of each Society is cxercifed in fo re- 
mote fpheres, that they an never meet toclafh: 
And thufe Societies which never clalh, neceflity 
of Hate cannot bring into dependency on one an- 
other. 

2. It follows, That this independent religious Sa- 
tiety b.itb no/, in and 0/ il/etf, any coa^ive power of 
the civil kind : Its inherent jurifdiftion being, in its 
nature and ufe, entirely different from that of the 
State. For if, as hath been proved, civil Society 
was iiHimced for the attainment of one fpecies of 
good (all other good, requifite to human happi- 
nefs, being to be attained without it) and that civil 
Society attains the good, for which it was ordained, 
bythe/j/e mean of coercive power; then it follows, 
that the good, whi. h any other kind of Society 
feeks, may be attained without that power; confe- 
quently, coercive power is mnecefTary to a religious 
Society. But that mean, which is unnecejfary for the 
attiinment of any end, is likewilc an// -, in all cafes, 
but in that, where fuch mean 15 rendered unnecef- 
fary by the ufe of other means of the fame kind or 
fpecies. But religious fniety attains its end by 
means of a diiferent kind; therefore coercive \jQVici 
IS not only unneceflary, but unfit. Agnin, Ends, 
in their nature diiferent, can never be attjined by 
B 4 one 
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pnc and the famie mean. Thus in the caft befoit 
us : coercive power can only influence us td out- 
ward pradice; by outward pradice Only, is tbtt 
good which civil Society aims at, immediately tSdBt^ 
cd; therefore is coercive power peculiarly fit JFoy 
civihSociety. But the .good, which religious Socie^ 
aims at, cannot be efFeded by outward pfadice; 
therefore coercive power is altogether unfit for this 
Spciety. 

Having thus by a diligent enquiry found, 

I. Firft, That the care of the civil Society extends 
only to the hcdy^ and its concerns ; and the care of the 
religious Society only to the fcul: it neceflarily follow^, 
that the civil Magiftrate, if he will improve this 
natural intluchce of Religion by human art and con- 
trivance^ myfl: feck fame unjon or alliance witlj 
the Church. For his office not extending to the care 
cf fouls^ he hath not, in himi'elf, power to enforce 
the influence of rerigion : and \\\tCburch*^ province 
not extending to the lody^ and cphfeqiiently being 
without coadive power, fiie has not, in herfelf 
alone, a power of applying that influence to civil 

. piirpofe^. The conclufion is, t^iat their joint pow- 
ers muft CO operate thus to apply and inforce the in- 
fluence oi religion. But they can never aft conjoint- 

'ly but in union and alliance. 

II. Seiondy^ having found /i^?/ each fociety is fh- 
vereign^ and independent on the other^ it as n'eceffa- 
rily Joljows, that fuch union can be produced only 

by FREE CONVENTION AND MUTUAL COlCfPACT : 

becaiifc, whatever is fovereign and independent, 
can be broutiht to no a£t without its own confent: 
bur nothing can give birth to a free conventiony 

. but a ftnfe of mutual wants, which m^y be fupplied; 
pr a view of mutual benefits, which may be gaine4 

.tyit. ' . ^M •• •' 

Such 
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Such then is the nature of that Unim which pro- 
tluceth a religion by law established; and 
which is, indeed, no other than a public league and 
■eWancefoT mutual fuppert and defeme. For tlie State, 
'rot having the care of fouk^ cannot inforce the in- 
fluence oi religion; and therefore feeks the concur- 
ring aid of the Church: and the C^H^f A having no 
-coercive power (the conftquence of its care's not ejc- 
'itcnding to hdies) as naturally ilies for proteftion t© 
the Slate: this being of that kind of Jilinnce which 

Grotius calls foedus in^quale " Insquals 

" foedus (lays he) hie intclligo quod ex ipfavi pac- 
■** tionis manentem fr^htiontm qiiandam alteri do- 
•' nat: hoc eft, ubi quis tenetur altcrius impe- 
*' rium ac majeftatem confervare utpotentiori 

•*' PLUS HONORIS, INFIRMIORl PLUS AUXILII DE' 
" FERATITR V 

An Alliance-, then, hyfree convention, being in its 
nature fuch that each party muft have its motives for 
"COntraifting; our next enquiry will be, 

I. What thofe motives were, which the State had 
ior feeking, and the Church for accepting the offers 
of an union : And, 

II. The miiunl benefits and advantages thereby 
■flrifing. 

■ The TTiotives the Magiflrate had to feek this alli- 

imee, were ihefc : 

I. To preferve theeflence and purity of religion, 
H, To improve its ufefulnefs, and apply its influ- 

pnce in the bed manner, 

III. To prevent the mlfchitf which, in its natural 
Independent flate, it might occafion to civil fociety, 

I. The Magiftrate was induced to feek it, i. At 
the neceffary means of preferring the being of religion. 
Tor though (as hath been (hewn in the treatife of 
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the AlUaace*) religion confl:i:utes a Society; and 
tbo'this Society will indeed, for Ibmc time, lupporc 
the exigence of religion, which, without it, would 
Ibon vanilh from amongft men ; yet, if we conlider 
that religious Society is made up of the fame in 'ivi- 
duals which compofe the civil ; and dciiitute like- 
wife of ail coercive power ; we muft needs fee, that 
a Society, abandoned to its own fortune, without 
fupport or protodlion, would, in no long time, be 
fwallowcd up and lolt. Of this opinion wjs a very 
able writer, whofe knowledge of human nature will 
not be difputed : " Were ic nor, fays he, for that 
*' fcnTe of virtue, which is principally preferved, £> 
•* far as it is preferved, py national forms and i 
*' HABITS OF REL^c'Di:, mcH woukl foon lofe it-dj 
" al], run wild, prey upon one another, and do« 
*' what eife the wurft of lavages do'." . ' 

2. But of whatever ufc an /iH'ance may be 
thought, for preierving the bdng of religion, the 
ncceffity of it, for prelcrving itspuW/v, is moft evi- 
dent : for if (rutb, and public utility coincide, the 
nearer any religion ^pproacheth to the truth of 
things, the fitter that religion is for the fcrvice of the 
State. That they do coincide, that is, that truth i»^ 
produfiive of utility, and uti ity indicative of trut^J 
may "be proved on any principles, but the athcifticj 
and therefore we think it needlels, in this place, to 
draw out the argument in form ^ : Let us then con- 
fidcr the d.in.er religion runs of deviating from 
truth, when left, in its natural ftate. to itfeif. In 
thofe circumrtances, the men of highcft credit, are 
fuch as are famed for greateft fanflity. 1 Wis/anility 
bach been generally underftood to be then moft per- 

- Book i. 5 5, ' WoIIafton's Rdiiloi of Naf" J-"- 

titaitJ, p. 124. Quarto Edit. 1715. 
* See GcK>k iii, k 6. 
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fed, when mod eftranged from the world, and 
its habits and relations. But this being only to 
be acquired by fcccffion and retirement from af- 
fairs*, and that leceffion rendering man ignorant 
of civil Society, and of its rights and inccreftsj in 
place ot which will fucceed, according to his natu- 
ral temper, the deftruftive follies either of fuper- 
flition or fanaticifm, we mufl: needs conclude, that 
religion, under fuch directors and reformers, (and 
God knows ihtfe are gcntrally its lot) will deviate 
from truth i and confequentiy from a capacity, in 
proportion, of ftrving civil Society. I wifh 1 could 
not fay, we have too many examples to fupporc 
this obfervation. The truth is, we have fecn, and 
yet do fee religious Societies, fome grown up, and 
continuing linTupporred by, and ununited with the 
State-, others, that, when fupported and united, have 
by ftrange aits brought tiie ftate into fubjedlion, 
and become its tyrants and ufurpers; and thereby 
defeated all the good which can arife from this alli- 
ance; fuch Societies. I fay, we have feen, whofe re- 
ligious dodrines are fo little ferviceable to civil Go- 
vernment, that they can profper only on the ruin 
and deftrudion of it Such are ihofe which Ceach 
the holinefs of celibacy and afcelidfm^ the Jinfulnefs of 
defenfivi war, of cspiial punijbmentiy and even of civil 
magiftracy i/felf. 

On the other hand, when religion is in Jlliatice 
with the State, as it then comes under the Magi- 
ftrate's dirc£tion, thofe holy leaders having now 
neither credit nor power to do mifchief, its purity 
mud needs bereafonably well Ojpported and prcfcrv- 
•^ed : for truth and public utility coinciding, the ci- 
vil Magiiirate, as fuch, will fee it for his intcrell 
to feek after, and promote truth in religion : and, 
by means of public utility, which his office enables 
him fo well to underftand, he will never t>e at a 
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lots, where fuch truth is to be tbund : fo that it i» 
impofiiblc, under this civil influence, for religiow 
ever to deviate far from truth; always luppoGng 
(for on fuch fuppofttion this whole theory proceeds; 
a LEGITIMATE government, or civil policy^ efta- 
biifhcd on the principles of the natural rights and li- 
berties of man : for an unequal and unjuft Govern- 
niCDC, which feeks iis own, not public utility, will- 
always have occafion for error ; and fo, mull: cor- 
rupt religion both in principle and practice» to prov 
mote its own wrong interefts. 

II. Secondly, the Magiftrate was induced to feck 
this Alliance, as ibe mcejfary means to improve the 
vfejuitufs, and to uppfy in the befi manner the inflttencei 
ef religion far hisftrvice. And this an Alliance di 
by feveral ways. 

1. By beJiornKg additional reverence and 'veneratim' 
en the perfcn of the civil magistrate, and sn the 
LAWS if the jiatt. For, in this alliance, where the; 
religious Society is taken Into the proteftion of 
rfie State, the fupreme Magiftrate, as will be fhewa* 
hereafter, is acknowledged head of the religion, 
)iJow nothing can be imagined of more efficacy fbr 
fccuring the obeditnce of the people, Thofe two 
great maiters in politics, Ariftotle and Machiavel». 
aa we have fcai, thought it of force enough to* 
gain reverence and fecuiity to a tyrant. What- 
then muft wc fuppofe its efficacy in a legitimate 
Magirtratutef 'Ilie fame veneration will extend it- 
fclf over the Laws likewife: For while feme of 
(hem arc employed by the State for the futpert p/' 
ti>e Church, and oihcra lint to the Church to be em- 
ployed in xhcftrvUe of the Stuitt and all of them 
enw^led by a, Irgiflature^ in which churchmen have a 
ponfidcrablc fhere (nil ihcfe things being amongft: 
the condiuoni cif Alliance *') taws, under fuch diV 
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reftioH, muft needs be regarded with the greate& 
reverence. 

2. By lending to ih^ Church a ceaHive power— ~ 
It may be remembered, that, in fpeaking of the 
innate defeflis of civil Society, we obfervcd, that 
there were feveral forts of duties which civil lawB 
couid not ill force ; fuch as the duties of impeb,- 
ffECT OBLIGATION ; wliich a Teligious Society, 
when eniiowed with cscrcive fo-icer, to invigorate 
the influence of religion, is capable of exacting; 
«nd SUCH likewife of the duties of perfect obli- 
-cATiON ; whole breach is owing to the intempe- 
Tance of the fenfual appetites ; the levere prohibi- 
lion of which threatens greater and more enormous 
■Evils : for while thefe unruly paiTions overflow, 
*he flopping them in one place is caufing them to 
.-break out with greater violence in another : as tlie 
rigorous punifhment of fornication hath been ge- 
nerally fecn to give birth to unnatural lufts. The 
■effectual correlation therefqre of fuch evils muft be 
ibegun by moderating and fubduing the paffions 
themfelvcs. But fbis, civil laws are not under- 
rflood to prefcribe ' j as punifhing thofe paQions only 
-when they proceed to mV ; and not rewarding the 
iattempts to fubdite them : it mull be a tribunal 
■jegartiing irregular intentions as criminal, and good 
•defires as meritorious, which can work thisefictl; 
lard this can be no other than the tribunal of reli- 
gion. When that is once done, a coaitive power 
■of the civil kind m;!y be applied to good purpofe -, 
?but not till then: And who fo fit to apply it as 
•that Society, which prepared the fubjedt for its due 

I ' Theft were tne con iiderat loos, doubtle^, wliich induced 
hlie excelknl authoc De 1"/Jpril dis Uix lO fay, " II eft aisc dii It- 
■■gler par dcs lout ce qu'on doit aux autres i il cH diffidle d'y 
comprendre [om ce qu'on fe doit i foi-roemc." Vol. i. p. 167,- 
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application and reception ? * Again, It hath been 
oblerved ', that the State puniflits derijtions from 
the rule of right as (rimes only ; and not as/uch de- 
viations, or z^fms; and, on the idea of crimes, 
proportions its punilhmcnts : by which means fome 
very enormous deviations from the rule of right, 
which do not immediately affed fociety, and fo are 
not confidercd as crimes, are overlool<ed by the civU 
tribunal : yet ihefe, being, tho' mediately, very per- 
nicious to the ftatc, it is fur its interefls they Ihould 
be brought before fome capable tribunal. But, bo 
fides the civil, there is no other than the ecclefiafti- 
cal, endowed with coaflive power. Hence may it 
deduced the true, and only, end and ufe of spirituai 
COURTS. A church tribunal then, with coaftivc 
power, being neccfTary in all thei'e cafes ; and a re- 
ligious Society having, in itfelf, no fuch power, it 
muft be borrowed from the State : but a State can- 
not lend it, without great danger to itieif, hut on 
the term*i of an AWance; a State therefore will bei 
induced to feek this Al:iance, in order to improi 
ihe natural efficacy of religion. 

3. By c^nfei ring en the State //v application ff/'ifc' 
t^cacj if religion, and hy puuing it under the Magr- 

firate^i direSion. There are certain junctures 

when the influence of religion is more than ordina- 
rily ferviceable to the State : and thefe, the civil Ma- 
gillrate only knows. Now while a Church is in its 

* A jurifdiflion fomewhat refemhling this we find in the fa- 
iDOua court of Areopacus a' Athens: which city w8s once the 
model of ciml prudeme ai well as rif r.eli^iiin, to ihe ipproved 
part of minkind. liocrates ("peaking of this branch of jorrf- 
diftion in the Areopagus fays, " It wss not enerled 10 PU- 
" msH crimes, but 10 pa event theoi a thto tn^Zrat Iffxhw, 

ijyonliai. APElOn. AOr. 
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natural ftatc of independency, it is not in his power 
to improve thofeconjunftures' to the advantage of 
the State, by a pro;^er application of religion: but 
when the Jl/iance is made, and confequently the 
Church un:ler his direi5lion, he harh then authority 
to prefcnbe fuch public exerciles of religion, and 
at fuch times, and in fuch manner, as he finds the 
exigencies of State require. 

4. By fngagitig the Church to apply its titmofi ett' 
deavours in thefirvice cf the Slale. For an Alliance 
laying an obligation on the State to protect and de- 
fend the Church, and to provide a fettled mainte- 
nance for its minifters, fuch benefits miift needs 
prodnce the highelT: love and efteem for the bene- 
raftar: which will be returned, out of motives 
both of gratitude and intcreft, in the moft zcaloui 
labours for the fervice of civil government. 

III. Laftly, the State was induced tofeek this y}lU- 
ame, a: the only meam of preventing the mifchiefs, 
tchlcb the Church, in its natural independent cordilioit, 
inigbt Qccafion to civil Soc'ety. For, in this flate 
the Church having, of itfelf, a po%ver of affcmbling 
for religious worfhip, failious men may commo- 
dioudy, under that cover, hatch and carry on de- 
figns againft the peace of civil government: and 
the influence which popular and leading men gain 
over the confciences of fuch aflemblies, by the fre- 
quency of occafional h:irangues, may ealily ripen 
thcfe contrivances into act, when ftrengthened with 
the fpecious pretext of religion : all which evils arc 
fcffeiftually remedied by this Alliance. For then, the 
civil Magiftratc being become proleflor of the 
Church, and, conftquently, fupreme Head and di- 
keflor of it, the minirtry is moftly in his power; 
that miiniil dependency, between the clergy and 
eojili;, being, by means of a fettled revenue, quite 
rokca and dellroyed. He admits and excludes to 
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the exmtfe of cheir t'unftion, as he fees fit; and 
grants it to none, but fuch as give a previous fe- 
curity for their allegiance to him : by which means, 
all that influence, which the miniftersand leaders ia 
a Church had over it before the Alliance, as the pro- 
teBors cf religion^ is now drawn off from them, and 
placed folely in the civil Magiftratc. 

A nother mifchief there is in tliis unallicd condi- 
tion of the Church, ftill as certain and fatal, when- 
ever more than one religion is found in a State. 
For in thefe latter ages, every fed: thinking itfcif 
the only true church, or, at leafl:, the mofi perfe£ty 
is naturally pufhed on to advance its own fcHemc 
upon the ruins of the reft: and where argument 
fails, civil power is brought in, as foon as ever » 
party can be fortned in the public adminijiratms 
and we find, they have been but too fuccefsful in 
pcrfuading the Magiftrate that his interefts are con- 
cerned in their religious differences. Now themoft 
efleftual remedy to the dangerous and ftrong con- 
vulfions, into which States are fo frequently thrown 
hy thefe ftruggles, is an Alliance, which eilablifhes 
pne churchy and gives a full tokralion to tbercfi; only 
keeping felonries out of the fuhlic adminiftrstiojt: 
From a heedlefs admilTion into which, thefe diforders 
have arifen. 

Having now (hewn the principal motives which 
engaged the Slate to fe^k an alliance with du; 
Church, 

I come, in the next place, to confider the mo- 
tives which the Church had to accept of it. For this 
being, as is oblerved, a free convention, lui- 
Jefs the Church, as well as State, had its proper 
views, no Alliance could have been formed. To 
difcover thefe motives, we mulb recolleft what hath 
been faid of the nature and end of a religious Society i 
for the benefits adapted to that nature and end, 
muft , 
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ftiuft be Tier leginmatc motive: but if fo, this be- 
nefit can be no other than security from all 
EXTERNAL VIOLENCE. The State indeed could 
not juftly offer it, had no Alliance been made; but 
this is no rcafon why the Church fhould not think 
it for its Incereft to fecure its natural right by com- 
pa£f ; any more than that one State fliould not fii- 
Jjulale with another not to do it violence, though 
thai other was under prior obligations, by the law of 
tature and nations, to forbear. 

But by this Alliance between the two Societies, 
the State does more ; it not only promifes not to in- 
jure the Church confederated, but to fcrve it; that 
is, ro proteift it from the injuries of other religi- 
ous Societies, which then exiCl, or may afterwards 
arife in the State. How one religious Society may 
be injurioufly affefted by another, hath been fliewn 
juft before 1 how great thofe injuries, may prove, 
will be filewn hereafter. It mult needs then be the 
firfl care of a Church, and a reafonable care, to 
preferve itfdf, by all lawful ways, from outward 
violence. A State then, as hath been fald, in or- 
der to induce the Church's acceptance of this olFer, 
muft propofe fome benefit by it: and becaufe this 
is the only legitimate benefit the Church can re- 
ceive. It mult propofe this: which, therefore, be- 
ing confiderablc, will be the Church's motivs far 
yilliance. 

There are only two other Confiderations that can 
be efieemed motives : the one, to engage the State to 
propagate the eJlahUJhtd hUgion by force : and the 
other, le hejiow htmours, riches, atid powers upon it. 
Now, on recurring to the nature and end of the 
two Societies, ihe frji motive will be found utijujl j 
and ihcfecond, imperiincnt. It is utijufl in the Church 
to require the engagement; becaufe the performing 
it would be violating the natural right every man 
■ Vol. 11. C haU» 
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hath of worlhipping God according to hts own con 
fcience. It is unjufi in the State to engage in it ; 
becaufe, as we have (hewn, its jurifdidion extendeth 
not to opinions. 

It is impertinent in a Church to aim at riches, 
honours, and powers, becaufe thefe are things 
which, as a Church, Ihe can neither ufe nor pro- 
fit by ; for they have no natural tendency to pro- 
mote the ultimate end of this Society, JalvatiM 
cf Jouls\ nor the immediate end, puhry ef ivcr- 
jhip. ** Nihil ecclefia fibi nifi fidem poflidet ",** 
fays St. Ambrofe. We conclude, therefore, that 
the only legitimate motive ftie could have, was 
femrily and proteBion from oittward violence. 

On thefe mutual motives was fosmed this frii 
ALLIANCE J which gavc birth to a church by law 

ESTABLISHED- 

Now as from the nature of the two Societies is 
difcovercd what liind of union only they could 
enter into ; fo from that confideraiion, together 
with the motives they had in uniting, may be di 
duced, by necefiary inference, the recipcocal ter 
and conditions of that union. 

From the mutual motives inducing thereunto, 
it appears, that thz grat preliminary and fundamen- 
tal article oi Alliance is this, that the church 

SHALL APPLY ITS UTMOST lNFLUE^fCE FN THS 
SERVICE OF THE STATE; AND THAT THE STATS 
SHALL SUPPORT AND PROTECT THE CHUKCH. 

But in order to the performance of this agree- 
, ment, there muft be a mutual communication ef 
their refpcHive powers : for the province of each 
Society being naturally diftinft and different, each 
can have to do in the other's, but by mutual cqn- 
ceflion. 
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, But again, thefe Societies being likcwifc as na- 
turally independent one on the other, a mutual 
pjnceflion cannot be I'afely made, without one of 
them, at the fame time, giving up its Indepen- 
DENcy: from whence ariles what Grotius, we lee, 

filed MANENs TK^LATio: which, in his Padus, 
f^ualit ihe more powerful Society hath over th? 

'^, Now from thefe two conclufions, which fpring 
necefTarily from the great fu7idatneiital article of union, 
we deduce all the terms, conditions, mutual grants, 
4nd concefTions, which complete i\\i.s Alliance. 

For, from this obligation on the Church to ofply 
hs injluence in the fervice of the State, arilc a %y.-v- 
Tl-ED Maintenance for the ministers of re- 
ticiojj J and an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
-with coa£iive power : which things introduce again, 
§n the other fide, the dependency of the cler- 
Gy ON THE STATE. And from the State's obliga- 
tion to fuppcrt and prcteSi the Churchy arifeth the 

■]JCCLESIA3T1CAL SUPREMACY OF THE CIVIL MA- 

RiSTRATE ; which again introduceth, on the other 
and, the right of churchmen to partake of 

^HE LEQISLATURE. 

, Thus are all tliefe Rights and Privileges clofely- 
Interwoven and mutually connedted by a neceflary 
dependence on each other. 

But to he more particular in the grounds and 
reafons of each grant and privilege, we will now, in 
a, different and more commodious order for this piir- 
jjofe, examine, 

. J. What tlie Church receives from the State.' 
II. What the Church gives to ir. 
Which will prefent us with a new view of tie two 
Kitties, as they appear uud^r an EllabUPmeilt; and 
fave nothing wanting to enable us to form a per- 
judgmcnt of their natures. 

C 2 I. What 
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I. MT\at the Church receives from the ftati 
this Alliance, is, 

1. Firft, J public and fettled endc-a.-menl for its 
mitiijlers. The reafons of it are, i. To render the 
religious Society, whofe afTiftancc the State fo much 
wants, more firm and durable. 2. To invite and 
encourage ihe clergy's bell: fervjce to the State, in 
rendering thofe committed to their care, virtuous. 
But 3, ami principally, in order to deflroy that 
mutual dependency between the clergy and people, 
which arifes from the former's being maintained by 
the voluntary contributions of the latter ; the only 
maintenance the clergy could have, before the two 
Societies were allied ; and which dependence, we 
have Ihewn to be productive of great mifchiefs to 
the State. Add to all this, that as the clergy are 
row under the Magiftrate's direftion, and confe- 
quently become a public Order in the ftate, it is but 
fit and decent, that the State fliould provide them 
with a public maintenance. 

2. The fecond privilege the Church receives from 
this Alliance is, a place for her reprefentatives in (be 
Legiflature, For, as it necelTarily follows, from that 
fundamental article of Alliance of the Slate's fitpporting 
and protecting ibt Churchy that the Church muft, in 
return, give up its independency la the Slate, whereby 
the State becomes empowered to determine in all 
church matters, fo far as the Church is confidered 
under the idea of a Society, as this, I fay, necef- 
farily follows, the Church mull needs have its re- 
prcftntatives in the Lcgillature, to prevent that 
power, which the State receives in return for the 
protcftion it affords, from being perverted to the 
Church's hurt: for the giving up its independency, ] 
without leferving a right ot reprefentation in the J 
legiflature, ^o\M be making itfelf, inftead of ^H 
fvbjc^, ^Jliwe to ihc State. Befides, without thefifl 
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I Reprefentatives no laws could he reafonably made 

f concerning the Church : becaufe no free man, or 

I body, can be bound by laws, to which they have 

not given their confent, either in perfon. or by repre- 

. fintative. So that, as the Church when llie enter- 

t cd into alliance, ca.nnoiJuflly, we may prefume flic 

did not willingly, give up her independency without: 

the refervation of fome fuch prerogative. 

3. The third and lafl privilege is, a jurifdiSJion^ 

inf or ced by civil coaHive power t for reformation 

OF MANNERS. It is onc of thc freliminary articles 

of this Alliance, that the Church Jhould apply in befi 

influence in the Service of the Stale. But there is no 

r way in which it can be fo etFeftually inforced as by 

a jurifdiflioc of this kind. It hath been Ihewn 

above, that ,^-2ie are a numerous fet of duties, both 

! of imperfeEl obligation, which civil laws could not 

fc reach j and feveral of perfeSi obligaiiofit which, by 

I reafon of the intemperance of the fenlual pafllons, 

from whence the breach of thofe duiies proceeds, 

[civil laws could not efFeiftually inforce; as their 

violence yielded only to the influence of Religion 1 

both which, however, the good of the Community 

requires Ihould be inforced ; and which an ecdefiaf- 

tical tribunal, intruded with coadive power, is only 

able to inforce. And, indeed, the fenfe of thofe 

wants and defeifls, which thefe courts do fupply, 

was the principal motive of the State's feeking this 

Alliance. On the other hand, the Church having 

now given up her fupremacy, (he would without the 

accetTion of this authority, be left naked and defence- 

lefs, and reduced to a condition unbecoming her 

dignity, and dangerous to her fafety. 

II. Let us now fee, what the Church gives to the 
L State. It is, in a word, this: The re/tgni»g up i>er 
\independency -, and making the civil Magijirate her su- 
! HEAD, without wbafe api'robaiisn and allow- 
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ance /he can adminifier^ franfaSj or decree nothing in 
qualily of a folicied Society. For as the State, by 
this JUiancCj hath undertaken the proteftion of the 
Church ; and as no Society can fafely afford protec- 
tion to another over which it hath no power, it ne- 
ceffarily follows that the civil Magiftr ate muft he fu-. 
freme. Bcfides, when the State, by this convention, 
covenanted to afford protedtion to the Church, that 
contraft was made to a particular Church of one de- 
fiomfnation, and of fuch determined doftrine and 
difcipline. But now, that proteftion, which might 
be advantageous to the State in union with fuch a 
Church, might be difadvantageous to it, in union 
with one of a different dodlrine and difcipline: 
therefore, when proteftion is given to a Church, it 
muft be at the fame time provided, thkt no altera- 
tion be made in it, without the State's approbation 
and allowance. Farther, the State having endowed 
its clergy^ and beftowed upon them z jurifdiSlion with 
€oa£live power ^ thefe privileges might create an im^ 
perium in imperio^ had not the civil Magiftrate, in 
return, the jfupremacy of the Church. The neceflaty 
of the thing, therefore, invefts him with this right 
and title. 

Hius have we fhewn the mutual privileges given 
and rccehcd by Church and State, in entering into 
this famous convention: the aim of the State being, 
agreeably to iis nature, utility; and the aim of 
tlic Church, agreeably to its nature, truth. From 
whence we may oblorve, that as thefe privileges all 
took their rife, by ncceflary inference, from the fun- 
ctamrntnl nrticirt oF the convention, which was, that 
the Church (Iruld fo vc tic Sta/c ; a):d the State proieif * 
tie Church ; l*o thry iTccive all pofTible addition of 
llren?,th from their nuiinal conmdion with, and de- 
pendency on, one another, 'I'his we have caufe to 
defare miiy be received 03 a certain mark that our 
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p/ij« fl/ Alliance is no precarious arbitrary hypothefis, 
but a theory, founded in reatbn, and the invariable 
nature of things. For having, from the real eflence 
of the two Societies, collected the neceffily of allying, 
and t\\t freeJem of the compail; we have, from the 
jif{(//ily, fairly introduced it; and from \ts freedsm^ 
conlequentially eftablifhed every mutual term and 
condition of it. So that now if the reader Ibould 
afk, where this charter cr treaty cf convention for the 
unien cf the two Societies, on the terms here delivered, 
is to he met -with; we are enabled to anfwer him. We 
fay, it may be found in the fame archive with the 
famous ORIGINAL COMPACT between magiftrate 
and people, fo much infifted on in the vindication 
of the common rights of fuhjeSls. Now, when a fight 
of this cempaH is required of the defenders of civil 
liberty, they hold it fufficient to fay, that it is 
enough for all rhc-|3Urpores of fa6t and right, that 
fuch original cempaSt is the only legitimate founda- 
tion of civil Society: that if there were no fuch 
l\\\ns, formally executed, there was virtually: that 
all differences between magiftrate and people, ought 
to be regulated on the fuppoliuon of fuch a compaSfi 
and all Government reduced to the principles there- 
in laid down: for, that the happinefs, of which 
civil Society is produdive, can only be attained, 
when formed on thofe principles. Now fomething 
like this we fay of our alliance between church 

AND STATE. 

Hitherto we have confidered this Alliance as it 

' produceth an ejiaili/hmenl, under its mofl fimple 

formi i. e. where there is but one Religion in the 

State: but it may fo happen, that, either at the 

time of convenrion, or afterwards, there may be 

' more than one. 

I. If there be mere than one at the time cf convin- 
^«H, die State allies itfelf with the largrjl of the rcli- 
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glous Societies. It \%fit the State ftiould do fo, be- 
caufe the larger the religious Society is (where there 
is an equality in other points) the better enabled ic 
will be to anlwer the ends of an Alliancs; as having 
the greateft number under its influence. It isfcarce 
fc^ibh it fliould do otherwifej becaufe the two So- 
cieties being compofed of the fame individuals, the 
greatly prevailing religion muft have a majority of 
its members in the alfemblies of State; who will 
naturally prefer their own religion to any other. 
With ihii Religion is the alliance made; and a full 
TOLERATION givcH to all ihc rcfl:; yet under the 
reftridion of a test law, to keep them from hurt- 
ing that which is ejiahlijkei. 

2. If tbefe different religions fpring up a/^r the 
Alliance hath been formed i then, whenever they 
become confiderable, a tejl law is neceffary, for the 
fecurity of the eftahl'ijhed church. For amongft di- 
verfities of fefls where every one thinks itfelf the 
cnly true, or at leaft the moft pure, every one aims at 
rifing on the ruins of the reft ; which it calls, bring- 
ing into confoimily with itfeif. The means of do- 
ing this, when reafon fails, which is rarely at hand, 
and more rarely heard when it is, will be by get- 
ling into the public adminiftration, and applying 
the civil power to the work. But when one of tbef^ 
Eeligionsis the ejlallified, and the reft under a lole-< 
ration; then envy, at the advantages of an e/?fii/j/®- 
incnl, will join the tolerated churches in confederacy 
againft it, and unite them in one comnion attack to 
difturb its quiet. In this imminent danger, the aU 
lied church calls upon the State, for the performanc 
of its contrafti which thereupon gives her a tes* 
),aw for her fecurity: whereby, the entrance int<_ 
the Adminiftracion of public affairs (the only way, 
the threatened mifchief is effefted) is fliut to all but 
members of the ejlablified church. 
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Thus a TEST LAW took its birth, whether al or 
fifter the time of Alliance. That the State is under 
the higheft oWigations to provide the Church with 
this fecurity, we fliall fhew, 

1. By the Allidnce, the State promifcd to protect 
jhe Church, and to lecure it from the injuries and 
infults of its enemies. An attempt in the members 
of any other church to get into the adminiftration, 

_ in order to deprive the efiahliflied church of the co- 
.venanted rights which it enjoys, either by /baring 
thofe advantages with it, or by drawing them from 
it to itfdf, is highly iniurious. And we have Iliewn, 
that where there are diverfities of religions, this at- 
tempt will be always making. The State then mufi: 
defeat the attempt : but there is no other way of de- 
feating it, than by hindering its enemies from en- 
tering into the Adminiftration : and they can be 
hindered only by a icfi law. 

2. Again, this promife of proteflion is of fuch 
a nature as may, on no pretence, be difpenfed with. 
for protection was not fimply a condition of Alli- 
ance^ but, on the Church's part, the only condition 
of it. We have fliewn, that all other benefirs and 
advantages are foreign to a Church, as fuch, and im- 
proper for it. Now, not performing the cny coi.di' 
tion of a contraft, virtually breaks and diff)Ives it : 
cfpecially if we confider that this only condition is 
both necejfary and jiiji. Necefjry, as a free con- 
vention muft have mutual conditions; and, but for 
this condition, one fide would be without any: Jujiy 
,as the convention itfelf is founded on the laA'sof na- 
ture and nations; and this the only condition which 
fuits the nature of a Church to claim. If it be pre- 
tended that debarring good fubjeds from places of 
Jfonour andprofit, in the difpofal of the Magillrate, is 
tinjttjl; I reply, that the affertion, tho' every where 
taken for granted, is fake i it being founded on the 

principle. 
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principle, that reward is one of the fanHions of civil 
laws J which I have (hewn to be a miftake " ; and 
that all, a member of Society can claim, fbu the dif- 
charge of his duty, is proteSion. So that, farther 
reward than this, no fubjeft having a right to, all 
f laces of honour and profit are free donations, and in 
the abfolute difpofal of the Magiftrate. 

3. But again, the Church, in order to enable the 
State to perform x\\\%f6le condition of prote<SHon, con- 
fcnted to the giving up its fupremacy and indepen- 
dency, to the civU Sovereign: whence it follows, 
that, whenever the enemies of the ejlablifhed Church 
get inio the magiftrature, to which, as we have 
faid, the fupremacy of the Church is transferred by 
the Jlliance, (he becomes a prey, and lies entirely at 
their mercy ; being now, by the lofs of her fupre- 
macy, in no condition of defence, as fhe was in her 
natural ftate, unprotefted and independent : fo that 
the not fecuring her by a teft law, is betraying, and 
giving her up bound to her enemies, 

4. But laftly, had no promife ,of proteftion been 
made, yet the State would have lain under an indif- 
pehfable neceflity of providing a teft law, for its 
own peace and fecurity. It hath been obferved, that 
wherever there are diverfities of religion, each fe£t, 
believing its own the true, drives to advance itfelf on 
the ruins of the reft. If this doth not fuccecd by 
dint of argument, thefe partifans are apt to have re- 
courfe to the coercive power of the State : which 
is done by introducing a party into the public admi* 
niftration. And they have always had art enough to 
make the State believe that its interefts were much 
concerned in the fuccefs of their religious quarrels. 
What perfecutions, rebellions, revolutions, lofs of 
civil and religious liberty, thefe inteftine ftruggles 

" See Book i. {c6t, 2, 

between 
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between feifls have occafioned, is well known to 
fuch as are acquainted with the hiflory of mankind. 
To prevent thefe mifchiefs was, as hath been fhewn, 
one great motive for the State's feeliing AUiance with 
the Church: for the obvious remedy was the efia- 
llijking one church, and giving a free tekration to the 
reft. But if, in adniiniftring this cure, the State 
fliould flop fhort, and noc proceed to exclude the 
fohrated religions from entering into the public ad- 
^iniftration, fuch imperfeft application of the re= 
medy would infinitely heighten the diftemper: for, 
before the Alliance, it was only a miflaken aim in 
propagating truth, which occafioned thefc difor- 
ders; but now, the zeal for opinions would be out 
of meafure inflamed by envy and emulation ; which 
the temporal advantages, enjoyed bv the eftabliih- 
cd church, exclnfive of the reil, will always occa^- 
iion: And what mifchiefs this would produce, had 
every left a free entry into the adminiftratioii, the 
reader may eafily conceive. If it be faid, lhat» 
would men conceit themfelves, as in reafon they 
ought, with enjoying their own opinions, without 
obtruding tbem upon others, thefe evils, which re- 
quire the remedy of a left law, would never happen. 
This is very true : and fo, would men but obferve 
the rule of juftice in general, there would be no need 
to have recourfe to civil Society, to reftify the vio- 
lations of It. 

In a word, an established RET.tcioN with a 
TEST LAW is the univerfal voice of Nature. The 
moft favage nations have employed it to civilize 
(heir manners; and the politeft knew no other way 
to prevent their return to barbarity and violence. 

Thus the city of Athens, fo humane and free, 
exaflcd an oath of all their youth for the fecurity of 
the eltabtiflied religion: for, Athens Reing a de- 
mocracy, every citizen had a conftanc llure in the 
7 admi- 
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admlniftration. A copy of this oath, the ftrongcfl: 
of all tejis^ is preferved by Stobasus, who tranicrib- . 
cd it from the writings of the Pythagoreans, the 
great fchool of ancient politics. It is conceived in 
thefe words : " I will not difkonour the facred 
** arms^y nor defert my comrade in battle: I will 

** DEFEND ANP PROTECT MY COUNTRY AND MY 

♦* RELIGION, whether alone or in conjunftion with 
•• others : I will not leave the public in a worfe 
** condition than I found it, but in a better: I will 
*' be always ready to obey the fupreme magiftrate, 
*^ with prudence; and to fubmit to the eftablifhed 
•* laws, and to all fuch as fhall be hereafter cfta- 
** blifhed by full confent of the people : and I will 
•* never connive at any other who fhall prefume ito 
defpife or difobey them ; but will revenge all 
fuch attempts on the fanftity of the republic, ci- 
ther alone or in conjunftion with the people : and 

laftly, I WILL CONFORM TO THE NATIONAL RE-* 

LiGioN, So help me thofe gods who are the 

avengers of perjury p.** 

Here we fee, that after each man had fworn^ 
to defend and froteSf the religion of bis country^ ' ia 
confequence of the obligation the State lies und^ 

• 

'"OwXa Ta ?«^a, \ht /acted arm$y by what follows^ feems to 
mean thofe which the lovers prefented to their favourite youths, * 
Concerning this inftitution, (ee what is (aid in the explanation 
of Virgirs epifode of Nifus and £uryalus, in fed, iv. of thi^ 
book. 
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rurr.¥ ovH iv rotx*^*)' AMYNn AE KAI THEP lEPfJN, xj vin^ 
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to protefl the efiablified vooTJhipi he concludes, 1 
Villi confirm io it : the direiflcft and ftrongeft of all 
jep. 

But a te[l of conformity to the eftablifiied wor- 
fliip, was not on)y required of thofe who bore a 
'ftare in the civil ad mini ft ration, but of thofe too 
who were chofen to prefide in their religious rites, 
Demofthenes hath recorded the oath which the 
priefteffes of Bacchus, called rfpi^a;, toolc on en- 
tering into their Office. *' I obferve a religious 
chaftity, and am clean and pure from all other 
defilements, and from, converfation with man: 

AND I CELEBRATE THE THEOINEIA AND 10- 

BACCHIA TO BACCHUS, ACCORDING TO THE 

ESTABLISHED RITES, AND AT THE PROPER 
SEASONS^." 

Nor were the Romans lefs watchful for the fup- 
)ort of the ejiablijhed religion, as may be fccn by a 
pecch of the conful Pofthumius in Livy, occafioncd 
by fome horrid abufes committed, through the 
dandeftine cxercife of foreign worfliip. " How 
often, fays he, in the times of our fathers and 
I*' forefethcrs, hath this affair been recommen-l.'il 
•' to the Magiftratcs; to prohibit all foreign ".nf- 
fhip ; to drive the priefts and facrifices from the 
cirque, the forum, and the city; to lljirch up, 
and burn books of prophecies; and to abnlifh 
all modes of facrificing, difftrring from the Ro- 
man difcipline i" For thofe fage and prudL-nt men, 
inftruded in all kind of divine and huinLiii Kws, 
rightly judged that nothing tended fo imtch to 
overthrow religion, as when men celebrated the 

^ AytrtVtl, t^ 11^ KoSa^a, i^ ajtn ami Twr oMwt » XaSzpiu- 
b>t 1^ our lui^j (TiwMcT-lat,-, «J t« digimt, i^ 'laZa*}^i.'a, yi^a.'.f<a 

*' facred 
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*^ facred rites, not after their own, but foreign^ 
« cufloms ^" 

But when I fay all regular policled dates had an 
ejiablijhed religion^ I mean no more than he would 
do, who, deducing Society from its true original, 
fhould, in order to perfuade men of the benefits it 
procluceth, affirm that all nations had a civil policy^ 
For, as this writer could not be fuppofcd to meaa 
that every one conftituted a free State, on the prinr 
ciplcs of public liberty (which yet was the only So- 
ciety he propofed to prove was founded on trqtb^ 
and produdive of public good) becaufe it is noto- 
rious, that the far greater part of civil policies arfi 
founded on different principles, and abufed to dif- 
ferent ends ; fo neither would I be underftood to 
mean, when I fay all nations concurred in making 
this UNION, that they all exactly difcrimituited the 
natures^ and fairly adjujied the rights of both so- 
cieties, on the principles here laid down; tho* an 
establishment refulting from this difcrimination 
and adjudment, be the only one I would be fup^^ 
pofcd to recommend. On the contrary, I know 
this union hath been generally made on miftakea 
principles; or, if not fo, hath degenerated, by 
length of time. And, as it was fufiicient jTor that 
writer's piirpofe, that thofe Societies, good or bad# 
proved the fcnfe, all men had of the benefits refull^ 
ing from civil policy in general, though they were 
oft inifiaken in the application; fo it is fumcient 

' Quotics hoc patrum avorutnque xtate negotiam eft magi* 
Hratibiis datum, ut facra externa fieri vetarent ; facnficulos, 
vatefquc foro, circo, urbc prohiberent; vaticinos libros coti- 
quircrcnt, comburerentque; omnem difciplinam facrificandii 
pra-trrqiiaui more Romano, abolercnt? Jodicabanr enina pru- 
ilcmiiiiiui viri omnii ^W\i\\ humaDi'que juris, nihil asque difibl- 
vcncia: reli^ionis cnfc, quam ubi non patrio^ fed extemo ritu ia- 
criiuaiciur. WjK lib. x.xxix. • 

for 
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ours, that this univerfal concurrence in the two 
iciETiEs TO UNITE, fiicws the fcnfe of man- 
kind coocerning the utility of fuch union. And 
kftly, as that writer's principles are not ihe lefstruc 
9f) account of the general deviation from them in 
Ibrming civil Societies -, fo may not ours, though fo 
few ftatcs have fuffercd thcmfelves to be direifted by 
them in praifice, nor any man, before, delivered 
(hem in fpfcuhlion. 

. Such then is the T'^eery here offered to the world; 
^ which, whoever would fee a full account, and 
ipie feveral parts cleared from obiedions, may con- 
sult the treatife mentioned before, intituled, 1'he 
Alliance between Church and Slate ; in which we pre- 
tend to have difcovered a plain and fimple truth, of 
^ highelt concernment to civil Society, long loft 
and hid under the learned obfcLirity arifing from the 
lyjllifion of contrary falfc principles. 

But it is now time to proceed with our main fub- 
Je£t. We have here given a (hort account of the 
tfue nature of the jUiance between Church and State; 
[both to juilify the conduct of the ancient Lawgivers 
eiUblithing religion-, and to (hew the inliniC'; fer- 
#icc (rfthis initicution lo civil Society. Another ufc 
Bf it may be: the gaining an exafter knowledge of the 
i/«reof theeliablilh'.-d religions in lUe pa_^dn world : 
ir, having the true theory of an Eftablifhmrnt, ic 
rves as a (Iraight hnc to difcover all the obiiqui- 
es to which it is apphed. 
' I Ihall therefore confider the caufes, which facili- 
ed ihs r/labli/imcnt e' fij/r^iM in the ancient world; 
d U'^ewife thf/fe cauies which prev^-nted the efla- 
ilf^hmenl fvovn reci^ivint; its due form, 
. 1. Antitnt pa^an religion confillcd in the worfhlp 
if local tutelary Uejtiesj which, generally fpcaking. 
Were fuppoied to be the authors of their civil Inili- 
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tuies. The confeqiience of this was, that the Slatet 
as well as pariicuIarSf was the subject of religion. 
So that this religion could not but be national and 
eftabHJhed ', that is, proiefled and encouraged by the 
civil Power. For how could that religion, which 
had the national God for its objiS; and the State, as 
an artificial man, for its Jubje£l, be ether than na- 
tior.al and ejlablifiied ? 

H. But then thcfe very things, which fo much 
promoted an tjiallijhtd religion^ prevented the union's 
being made upon ajuft and equitable footing, i. By 
giving a wrong idea of civil Soiiet^. 2, By not giv- 
ing a right form lo the religious, 

1. It is nothing ftrange, that the ancients (hould 
have a wrong idea of civil Society ; and Ihould fup- 
pofe it ordained for the cognizance of religious^ as 
well as of chil matters, while they believed itra local 
tutelary Deity, by whofe diredion they were formed 
into Community ; and while they held that Society, 
as fuch, was (hefubjeil of religion, contrary to what 
has been fliewn above, that the civil Society's offer of 
a voluntary alliance with the rsljgious, proceeded 
from its having no power in itfelf to inforce the in- 
liiience of religion to the fervice of the State. 

2. if their rf/*|fftfBconftituted a proper Society, it 
was yet a Society dependent on the State, and there- 
fore nnt /over eigfi. Now it appears that no volun- 
tary aliiante can be made, but between two inde- 
pendent fovereign Societies. But, in reality. Pa- 
gan religion did not conflitutc any Society at all. 
For- it is to be obfervcd, that the unity of the ob]e«5l 
of ftith, and cunformity to a formula of dogmatic 
theology, as the terms of communion, are the great 
foundation and bond of a religious Society '. Now 
ihefc things were vJanting in tlic feveral national reli- 

• S(* Iht nliiaitii hitvutn ikartb aaJjIait, Book i. J 5. 

gions 
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^ions of Paganifm : in which there was only a con- 
Ibrmity in public Ceremonies. The naiional Pagan re- 
gion therefore did not properly compofe a Society ; 
Bor do we find by Antiquity, that ic was ever confi- 
fered under chat idea; but only as pari of the Stale i 
ftid in that view, indeed, had its particular Socie- 
ties and Companies, fuch as the colleges of Prietls 
and Prophets. 

t Thcfe were Inch errors and defefts as deflroyed 
Jhuch of the ocilicy, which lefuks from religkui 
^ablijlmoUi, placed upon a right bottom. But 
j« religJEas EJiahliJhments they were ; and, notwith- 
HaBding all their imperfeftions, ferved for many 
^ood purpofes : fuch as preferving :he beivg cf Reli- 
^en: — befiowing addilionai' veneration on the per/on 

the Magijirale, and en the lews of the State: 

j^'ivg the Mogiftrate the right of applying the civil 

tfficaty of religion : and giving Religion a CaaSlive 

mwer for the reformation of mannen. And thus mucli 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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THE laft inftance to be afligncd of the Magi- 
llratc's care of religion, fhall be that univer- 
iill prafdce, in the ancient world, of leligious tq- 
ISKATioN ; or the permiiung the free cxcrcife of 
if^\ religions, how different Tocver from the Na-ienal 
itnd Etiabhjhed. For tho' the very nature and terms 
fif a« EJfabU/hed religion implied the Magiftrate's pe- 
culiar favour and prote(5lion; and tho' in fad, ihey 
Wl their ^efi-hws for its fupport, wherever there 
'Was diverfity of worfhip; yet it was ancient policy 
V> allow a large and full toleration. And even 
Ui the extent of this allowance they feem generally 
CO have had jufter notions than certain of our mo- 
dern Advocates for religious Liberty. They had no 
.- Vol. II. p conception 
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conception that any one (hould be indulged in his 
prefumption of extending it to Religious Rildt and 

fraSUcs hurtjul to Society^ or difijonourabh to Hw 
manhy. There are many examples in Antiquity 
of this fage rcftridion. I (hall only mention the 
univcrfal concurrence iri punifliing Alagical Ritefi 
by which the health and fafety of particulars were 
fiippofed to be injurioudy atfefted. And Sueto- 
nius 's burning the facred grove in Anglcfea ', in 
which human i'acritices were offered up by the 
Druids, was but the beginning of what thofe modern 
Advocates, above mentioned, would call a Ptrficution 
againrt tite Order iifclf, whofe obiiinate peifeverance 
in this infernal practice couid not be overcome but 
by their total extirpation. 

Two principal caufes induced the ancient Zuuvr 
givifs to the fage and reafonable conduft of a large 
and full toleration. 

I. They confidercd that Religion fcldom or never 
makes a real imfrejion on the minds of thofe who 
are forced into a profL-fllon of it : and yet, that aU 
ihc fcrvice Religion can do to the Stare, is by work- 
ing that real imprfffwn". They concluded, there- 
fore, that che profeflion of Religion ihould be 

FRE£. 

' — " rrarridium poflhac impofitum vifUs, exeific(ae Lnr, 
tAEi'i; ruptrrftiiiunibu! fieri. Nam croore captive a4rileie arai, 
et hominom fibtis confulci-e deos fas habebant," Tac, An*, L 
xir. c. ^o.^'—SuMrjiitinn amongft [he Greek) and Romans had 
it> free courfe. Bol the fifu,r fnfrtfiiiUnti, i.)ie/i.vogt and trml 
^!ui, injuriout and dilhonnurahle to humao nature andcivit So- 
creiy, were flgomufly rorbid<li;ii. 

■ " In rp«cie aatcm 6Qx riciulatipnis. ficot reliqu* virtutes, icn 
riSTA) inefle non poicft; cum qua fimul et fanflicatem et re- 
ligioncm lolli nei^cdc efTe ; quibu: fublatis, f ercutbaiio vine fe- 
4]ui[ur et miigiia conrurio. Aique haud Icio, an pietate ad* 
verfus deoj (ubiata fides etiam. et focietas homaDi geftcris, et 
una excellendfliina virtus, juHitia tollainr. Cic. De sat. tUtr, 
I. i. c. t. 

Hence 
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y^ Hence may be underfiood the ftrange blindnefs of 
^hofe JMCifcrff PoUluiaits, who cxpeft to benefit the 
State by forcing men to outward confurmity ; which 
only making hypocrites and acheifts, deftroys the 
pie means religion hath of ferving the State. But 
icre, by a common fate of Politicians, they fell from 
Jne blunder into another. For having firft, in a ty- 

fnnical adherence to their own fcheme of Policy, or 
perftiiious fondnefs for the eftabUfhed Syftem of 
., , ^orfliip, infringed upon religious Liberty ; and then 
jitginning to find, that diverfuy of Seits was hurc- 
^1 to the Stare, as it always will be, while the 
rights of Religion are violated ; inflead of repairing 
the miftake, and rcltoring religious Liberty, which 
would have ftifled this pullulating evil in the feed, 
J)y affording it no further nourifhrnenc, they took 
tte other courfe -, and endeavoured, by a thorough 
difcipline of CeiifoitmJy, violently to rend it away : 
aod with tt they rooted up and deftoyed all that 
mod to Society, which fo naturally fprings from Re- 
gion, when it hath once taken fall: hold of the hu- 
4Iian mind. 

4, il. This was the mofi: legitimate principle they 

Went upon, and had the moli latling effeft. They 

bad another, which, though lefs ingenuous, was of 

more immediate influence -, and this was the keeping 

the warmth and vigour of religious imprelTions, 

ly the introduftion and toleration of new Religions 

itid foreign Worfhip. For they fuppofed that " pi- 

f*, eiy and virtue then chiefly infiuence the mind, 

while men are bufied in the performance of reli- 

^ gious Rites and Ceremonies ' ;" as Tuliy obfcrves, 

^ the words of Pythagoras, the niofl: celebrated of 
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et illud bene diflutn efl a Pytbagora, Joftif- 
maxime vt pictaum et reli^iooem vetr«ii in 
I divinis operam Jaremus. Dt Leg. I. u, c. 1 1> 
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ihe pagan Lawgivers. Nor does this ar nW contradift 
(he Roman maxim, as delivered by Pofthumius irt 
Livy. [fee p. 29, go-lForMa/ maxim relates to ^i- 
lic Rtlighn., or the Religion of the State J this can- 
cexr\% private Rdigiotit or tfie religion of Paniciilai*s# 
Now vulgar Paganifm being not onl y falfc, but highly 
abfurd, as having its foundation folely in the fSnCy 
and the paflions ; variety of Worlhips was ncCeffary 
to fuit every one's tafte and humour. The geni*u9 
of it dilpofing its followers to be inconftant, capa- 
cious, and fond uf novelties j weary of long-wo(ti 
Ceremonies, and immoderately fond of new. And 
in effcfft we fee amongfl: the fame people, notw^th- 
ftanding the univcrfal notion of tutelary Delti«, 
that, in this age, one God or mode of worQiip, Ki 
thar^ another mode had the vogue. And every ne# 
God, or new ceremony, rekindled the languid fiife 
of Superftition: jufl as in modern Romej every taEl 
Sainr draws the Multitude to his flirinc. 

For, here it is to be obferved, that in the Rag^ 
■world, a (derated Religion did not imply diffeution 
from i\\z ejlah'ijhcd, according to our modern idedfi 
of toJirsticn. Nor indeed could it, according' to 
the general nature and genius of ancient Idolatry. 
^oUraied Religions there are rather fublervient co'^ 
ejiahlped, or fupernumeraries of it, than in op- 
pofition to it. But tlien they were far from btift^ 
on 3 footing with the efiabiyhcd^ or partakers of Us 
privileges. 

But men going into Antiquity under the impref- 
fion of modern ideas, muft needs form very inactu- 
' rate judgments of what they find. So, in this cafe, 
becaufe few tolerated Religions are to be met with in 
Paganifm, according to our fenfe of toleration, which 
is the allowance of a Religion opposed to the sa- 
tional-y and confequently, becaule no one is watch- 
ed with that vigilance which ours demand, but 

all 
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^1 ufcd with more indulgence than a Religion, 
ipprobating the sjiabllfhedi can pretend to ; on this 
account, I fay, a falfe opinion hath prevailed, that, 
in ihe Pagan world, all kinds of Religion were upon dn 
iqual footing., with regard to ihe State. Hence, wc 
■jwar a noble writer perpetually applauding '' wife 
iintiquity, for the full and free liberty it granted in 
niatters of Religion, fo agreeable to the principles 
pi truth and public utility ; and, perpetually ar- 
jjpigning the unsociable humour of Christi- 
anity for the contrary pradlice ; which, there- 
Ipire, he would infinuate, was built on contrary prin- 
'ciples. 

On this account. It will not be improper to confi- 
'der, a little, the genius of Paganifm, as it is onpofcd 
'to, what we caW^ irus ReUgioti : Which wiil fticw 
_ijs how eafily the civil Magiftrate brought about that 
.Toleration, which he had fuch great reafons of State 
to promote ; and at the fame time, teach thele ob- 
ipftors to know, that the good effcd: of this general 
tolerance, as far as the genius of Religion' was con- 
cerned in its promotion, was owing to the egregious 
"falfhood and abfurdity of Paganifm: and that, on 
the other hand, the evil effects of intolerance under 
_the Chriftian religion, proceeded from its truth and 
petfeftion; not the natural coniequence, as thefe 
men would infinuate, of a fafe Principle, but the 
abufe of a true one. 

Ancient Paganifm was an aggregate of feveral 
diftinift Religions, derived from fo many prptended 
Kvelations. Why it abounded in rhefe, proceeded, in 
parr, from the great number of Gods of human in--, 
yencion. As thefe Religions were not laid on the 
^foundation, io neither were they raiferf on the de- 
"ftruQion of one another. They v.-ete not laid on ite 
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fwndathn 0f one another % becaufe^ having g^ven. CQ^ 
chcir GodB, as local tutelary Deities % contrary n^^ 

tures 

* See Book iv.— Nay, fo fond were they of this notion of Jo* 
cal tutelary Deides, that they. /degraded even Jupiter himfelf^ 
their Father of gods and mtn^ into one of chem, as appears by lui^ 
federal appellations of Ju;iter .4fnmon^ QlymficuSf Capitolinus, tuU. 
This deceived Dr. Bentley, who finding Jupiier^ in thepopnkr 
'theology, to b^ a local Deity, concluded him not to be one. bat. 
mMtty. So that in the laft edition of his excellent Runarks on 
that foolifli book, called A difcourfe of/ree'tbinking^ he reproves^ 
the tranflator of Lucan for calling Jupiter Ammon, tbs greatMft 
efthegodii ibii mighty chief: — "A Roman would never have^ 
•* faid that Jujipiter Ammon was as great as Juppiter Capiioliwu^^i. 
*' thongh the tranflator took ic for granted that alljuppttenmuft 
*' tteedi he the fame. But a known paOage in Suetoniub may cor-- 
*' xf^d his notion of the heathen theology, — Augutlus had buik 
*' a temple to Juppiter Tonam, within the area of the u^pitfil-zp 
** whereupon he had a dream, that Capirolinus Jufpittr conn-. 
** plained his worfliipers were drawn away ; Auguftus^ JQil^Ilt, 
** dream, anfwcred, that he had dedicated Tonans there,, qalyr 
*' as the other's porter ; and accordingly, when he waked, he. 
** hung (as a porter's badge) that temple round with betts**^ 
*' Now if Capitoliuyi would not bear the very Thunderer hf 
** him, but in quality of his porter; much leis would he hav^ 
'* fufFered poor beggarly Ammon (for all he was his name/at^e^ 
** to be ftyled the mighty chiefs p. 281. Here he had §m 
poet to contradi£l ; who *' thought (he lays) all Jupiters the, 
*' iame." When he wrote his notes on Milcon he had amtboi^ 
on his hands, who, it feems, did not think them to -be th^ 
(ame, and he chufes to contradid him, likewife. 
*• Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, was feen 
•* He with Olympias, this wiih her who bore 

" Scipio Par. L'^ft, Book ix, ▼. ^oStj 

On which, the Critic obferves with fome contempt — •* TheB< 
•♦ he brings more ftones— • and (fomething ftrange) two Ju? 
** piters/' However in his former humour he wiiihave i^ that 
ataraing t9 the pcpttlar ntniog^t, '* all Jupiters were uot iSi^ 
•• fame/* This will defcrve to be coniidercd. The PBOpJ,|t, 
of Antiquity, in cxccfs of Ibry and flattery, were fometimcsr 
wont to worfliip their ^ood .kings and benc^ors under the. 
name of y«/>r/#ry the Father ^fgads amd weem^ who, by tlia^, 
lending his titles, received, in a iitdetime, from pofterity^ alL 
that worfhip which w..s firU paid to the hoi rowers of his name^, 
aii their particular benefadors being f^ allowed up iii him. Aod, 
this was one principal jrtafou of Jupiter'k bdog a ttdmy dnt^^ 

Bat 
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'tores and difpofirions, and diftinft and feparate in- 
^refts, each God fet up, on his own bottom, and 

held 

Snt their PHiLosopnEtt.!, fesrching into the original of the Pa- 
^an theology, found out this loll fecm. That then kiogi had 

given occafion to the worthip of this local lulelary Jupiter ; 
"4'lioni, therefore, they regarded, ai different Jupiiers; that i>, 
tis fo many kings who had a/Iiimed his name. Hence Varro in 
Tertullian reckons up no lefi than thre^ hundred. The refolt of 
, ;lj\ thii was, that in the popular ih-oUgi' there was but one Ju- 

'^ter; tn ihe phils/aphic ihi'g'.ny [here weic many. ]utt, as oa 

[he contrary, in the popular myihthgy there weie man^ Godj ; in 

h^ pb:lBjr:phie fbyfnlogt, but s«. 

What (hall we fay then to the ftory from Suetonius, which is 
Iroughi (o prove that, according to the popular theology, ail 
'yupiurs lift nsr iki/aaef For furely the Romanj regarded ihe 
JCapitolire Jupiter, and the Thunderer as the fame pcrfon : If it 
HK aOced, Why then, had they dilforent name- ? Sue:oniuswiJIia- 
ifcrm us; who relates that Auguftm confccrated this temple to 
^|npiter Tonans, on hii being preferved from a dreadful flalh 
Itff lightning, in his Cantabrian expeditinn. And fo Minucitw 
Wix underftood the matter, where he thus addrelTes the Pagan 
'Wolaion — QhW ipfeJuPiTEH veller! modo imberbi; ftatoitur, 
[SiDdD barbatus locatitr: et cum HammuK DtcjTira, habetcor- 
; cum Capjtoi.inus, tunc gerit fulmins. Cap. ; 
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And Cicero in his book at I hi 
lied, that the C»- 
and the fom 



iGltnd Eufebius, who was perfeflly well acqi 
fen theilogy. fays exprefly. that Am; 
'Savvj of Jupiter — rri Jt ^Ib tJ. iiti ritm 
*fMn». P'icp. E-vai^. 1. iii. c. 3, 
^Kalarr of ihe G-di makes Cotta take it for gr 

Ellne and the Amtnoni^^n Jupiter were on 
king nf the form and figure of ihe Godi againft Velleiiis 
J Et ijuiii'm alia [fpedBsJ nabii Ca^itelini, alia A''h, Aa.mnit 
Jruh. Whrreali the weight of the obfervationconfiits in the fop- 
" " 'tion, that the Cd/'Vi/iwanJ./m'Kjina'' Jupiter were oneand the 
e God. However, thi' muR be confelTed, that Capitolinus 
Bid Tonans appear to Au^uHus in a inam, ai two different per. 
and are fo ronfiderea by him when avi>h. The true fo- 
\ of the d:H:culty i? this; The Pagans wo'ftirped iheir 
lunder a material wifihie ima^e. And their Statues, when 
h)(ecraied; were fuppofcd ti be informed by an Intelligence, 
ftieh the Gnd. to w^i'ofe woifhip they were erev^cj. fent into 
m, as his Vicfgtient. This general notion furnilheil Lu- 
fcn with a very plea'art inciJent in hiJ fufinrTra^'ea', who 
■lling i. gtanil fynod of ihe Godi, m made 10 fummon all thofe 
" of 
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held little in common vich the reft \ ^bey were mi 
rai/t'd on ibe deJiruSion of one another \ becaufc^, «8 
haih been oSfwi ved, the feveral Religions of Paga* 
nifm did not co: fid in matters of behef, and a dog- 
matic theology, in which, where there \s a contra^ 
riety. Religions deftroy one another ; but in matters 
of pradice, in Rites and Ceremonies ; and in theics, 
a contrariety did no harm : For having given their 
Gods different natures and intereds, where was the 
wonder if they clalhed in their commanded Rites \ or 
if their worfliipers fliould chink this no mark of 
their falfe pretenfions ? 

Tht fe were horrible defefts in the very eflcnce of 
Pagan theology : and yet from thefc would necefla- 
rily arife an unruerfal toleration: for each Religion 
admitting the other's pretenfions, there muft needs be 

off^old, filver, ivory, (lone, and copper. Now, io AugaAus^s 
drram, it was the Intciiigercey or Vicegerent, in the ftatue <3f 
Jupiter Cap:toIinus, who c«>mplained of his new brother, in that 
of Tonans, as getting all the cuftom from him. This be- 
inf, the whole of the tnyltery, Jupiter's popular uuity rcxnaios an« 
fhaken. 

But what (hall we fay to the Critic ? He ccnfures Row, for 
not faying what Milton h;id faiii ; and afterwards cenfures Milton 
for not fayiiip: what Row had laic!; and is yet fo unlucky as to be 
doubly nnidaken. I'hc cafe is this, Wj:ere Milton fpeaks of 
two Jupiters, he i^ delivering the fenfc of the Pldofopben ; where 
Row fays there was but one, }.e is delivering the (enfe of the 
ft*plf\ and both were right. £ut the Criiic being in a cootra- 
dicting humour will have botii to be in ihe wrong. 

* Dcniquo ctantcquam commerciis orbis pateret, tc antequam 
p^entei' ritus fuos morcf4UC mifcercnt, unaqu^L'que natio condito* 
rem fuum. tut duccm inclytum, auc regiuam pudicam fexa foo 
foiiioivm, iJul a'icujus muncris vcl artis repcrtorem venerabatur» 
lit c'ivcni bonx mcmoii:r. Sic et defun^i5 prxmiaoii et futul'is 
dabauir cxcaipluin. MiUi^%\ Ft.\ c. xx. Hence may be feen thf 
faidu'ddi b<Hh '\r\ fitci and rights of the foundation-principle of 
the bOi)k calird — — V/r » r i/»,;j hkJ rft}j\ns ^ the CbriJHan Riii* 
jp»^*5 that •* it \vus a tv.utiii and n>itf\.ty meihod for new Revc* 
•' lations to be budi and g<»uncii\i on precedent Revelations." 
Chap. iv. p. til — i^. S«t ihi> poiii ion confuted more at largein 
the tccotid vol. ul ihc i^.i*. Z.*^, Book vi. feet. vi. 

a peN 
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A perfeft harmony and iwtercommunitv amongft 
.tbein. Julian makes this the diftinguifhing charac- 
ter of the pagan Religion. For the imperial Sophift 
writing to the people of Alexandria, and upbraiding 
them for having forfaken the religion of their coun- 
.Iry, in order to aggravate the charge, inliniiatcs 
'•them to ise guilty of ingratitude, as having forgotten 
ihofe happy times when all E^ypt werjhiped ihe Gsds 
IK COMMON, — JtJ u'lc fifTiWil*! jMcriii?] Till waXaiai u'fiaf 
'JHii'tTi; iuSsci(*maif wixx %]/ ICOlNilNIA piv ■as'pli ®iii 
J^iJ-u'ttIij Ti] H-«'<rHt -sraWai Sc dvt^xuo^u aj-ojflav. And, 

.in his book againft the Chriftian Religion, he faysj 
there were but two commands in the Decalogue, that 
were peculiar to the Jews, and which the Pagans 
vould not own to be reafonable, namely, the ob- 

'«fervaiion of the Sabbath, and the having no ctber 
Godi but the Creator of all things. XImvI^^.^ k\ (fays 
lie) -irjct -CUV ©iwv ijfc) TB, Qi crfKurxu^jfcii! ©(ok Irwoif, 
)^ TB, Mi'iirS'fili TiMc iraiGfaTwu, 3 f«>i Txi dXKm oJ}»i 

%^fi»M puAaitIeh- «7oAaV *. The Firft Caufe of al! 
rfiings, we fee, was acknowledged by the gentile 
(Sages : what fluck with them was the not wor- 
jhiping other Gods in common. For accord- 
ing lo the genius of Paganifm, as here explained, 
no room was left for any other dilpLUes, but whofe 
God was moft powerfni i except where, by acci- 
nenc, it became a queilion, between two nations 
Jinhabiting the fame country, who was truly the Ttr- 
TELAR Deity of the place. A'? once we are told 
happened in Egypt, and broke out into a religious 
War: 

Inde furor viilgo, quod numina vicinomm 
Odit inerqiie locus, cum. solos crbdit habendos 
EBc deos, quos iple coht ". 

Here the queftion was not, which of the two wor- 
Aiiped a Phantom, and which a Got), but whofe 

• ///. S, Cjrii. tm. J«r,at, I. V. *■ 7a*«fl/, Sat. xv. 

God 
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God was the tutelar God of the place. Yet to In- 
fiilt the tutelar Gods of the place was a thing fti 
rare, and deenned fo prodigious, that Herodotoi 
thinks it a clear proof of Cambyfes's incurable inad« 
nefs that he outraged the Religion of Egypt, by 
ilabbing their God Apis and turning their monkey 
Deities into ridicule *. Nothftanding a late noble 
writer, from this account of Juvenal, would perfuad^ 
us*, that intolerance was of the very nature and gp* 
uius of the Egyptian theology, from whence all Pa- 
ganifm arofc. ** The common heathen religion 
*' (fays he) was fupported chiefly from that fort of 
•* enthufiafm, which is raifed from the external ob- 
jefts of grandeur, majefty, and what we call au- 
guft. On the other hand, the Egyptian on Sr- 
RiAN religions, which lay moft in myftery and 
concealed rights, having lefs dependance on the Ma- 
gijlrate^ and lefs of that decorum of art, polite- 
** nefs, and magnificence, ran into a more pufilla- 
** nimous, frivolous, and mean kind of fuperffi- 
•* tion; the obfervance of days, the forbearance of 
** meats, and the contention about traditions, fe- 
** niority of laws, and priority of god Qiips. 

" Summus utrimquc 
** Imde furor vulgo, etc*/' 
Well might he iay, he fufpeiled " that it would 
*' be urged againft him, that he talked at random 
** and without book ^'' For the very contrary of 
every thing he here fays, is the truth. And his 
fuppofing the Egyptian and Syrian religions , had 
lefs dependence on the Magiftrate than the Roman \ 
and that the Egyptian, and Syrian (as he is pleafed to 
call the Jewrjh) were the fame, or of a like genius^ 

^ KafApvcrrif ^Ey ofq >IyH<ri *Aiyt;Vl»o», ^m rSro to cwxivfbx avliitm 
•fMM7» E<yir tiSt fFpoTipov <pBc¥'nen^, Thalia. C. JO* 
^ Qharaderijlcs^ vol* ill. Mifccl. 2. 
•Vol. iii. p. 41. ^P.82. • 
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h, fuch an inftance of his knowledge or ingenuity, 
a is not eafily to be equalled. However, fincc the 
ooble writer hath made fuch ufc of the Satirift's rc- 
Wion, as to infimiate chat the Ombites and Tenty- 
i^es aifted in the common fpiric and genius of the 
gyptian theology, and became the model oi inlole- 
%nce to the Jewifh an j ChriHian world, ic may not 
^ amifs to explain the true original of ihefe religi- 
ous fquabbles, as Antiquity itfeli hath told the ftory : 
whereby ic will appear, they had their birth from a 
very particular and occafional fetch of civil policy, 
whiLh had no dependence on the general Siiperftl- 
tion of the Pagan world. 

The inftance itands almoft fingle in Antiquity. 
This would incline one to think that ic arnfc from 
tto common principle: and if we enquire into the 
mature of the Egyptian theology, it will appear im- 
poQible to come from tibat. For the tomnion notion 
of local and tutelary deities, which prevents all fff- 
tokrance, was originally, and peculiarly, Egyptian, 
^ will be fcen hereafter. It may then be aikcd 
ftp*' this mifchief came about? ] believe a palTage 
in Diodonis Siculus, as quoted by Eufebiiis, will 
iinform us, A certain king of Egypt, finding fome 
cities in his dominions apt to plot and cabal againd 
him, contrived to introduce the dirtinift worfiilp of 
idifFerent animal into each city-, as knowing that 
a, reverence for their own, and a neglect of all 
Alhers, would foon proceed to an exclusion; and 
ja bring on fuch a mutual averfion, as would ne- 
TCr fuEFer them to unite in one common dcfign. 
'I^hus, was there at firft as little of a re//^/jai wiar 
•« the principles of intolerance in this affair of the 
Ombites and Tentyrites, as in a drunken fquabble 
bttween two trading Companies in the church of 
Rome about their patron faints. But Uiodorus de- 
serves to be heard in his own words: who, when he 

had 
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)iad (klivcred the fabuious accouncs of the orig^nl 
of brusc«worlhip, iiibjoios that which he iuppofed lo 
be the true. ** But fome give another original of the 
** worfliip of brute animals : for the fevenl , cicia 
** being farmerly prone to rebellion, and to eater 
** inrocoofpiracies againft Monarchical governmeot; 
^^ one of their Kings contrived to introdi^ce into 
** each city the worfhip of a different :::ii:iiai : io chat 
^^ while every one reverenced the Uci:y wivich itleif 
^ held facreo, and defpifcd what ar.othcr had ooo- 
*^ fecrared ; they could hardly be brought tp job 
^* cordially together in one common defign, to the 
•* difturbance of the Govrrnment ^." 

But to return : fuch then was the root and foun- 
dation of this sociability of Keligion in the ancient 
world I fo much envied by modern Pagans. The 

*CiY^lMHi TO mahaiQ» d^trufMM/ tup ^eiai>AU9^ 9^ avidjp^nQtl^ iK vi 
fAnkiTt fia^i>4V%cr^it iviforia-ai t»><% ^taCpo^a a-i^aj-fAccla avTOii ran 
^uuf irccpcur^Ttf ovu^ itcacruv tI (jlIv wa^ avTi*7^ rtfAe^fAtmr tn/iv 
fii9M' t3 ^ mafCi ro7f aAXc^ 9i<p%t^vfu>» xalxf^iw^.ctWf f/aiiw^ 
pfA^niivtn Ixitt^h <Vffr]i( •» ««T AXyvifiwm Ei/eh^ pr^p» E^aa^m 
p. 32. Rob. Stf ph. cd. Plutarch gives us an account of an- 
other of ihtfe fquabbies (if indeed it was not the fame with 
Juv^nars) which happened much about the fam« time, be* 
fwfrn the Oxyrynchiias and the Cynopolits ; and ccnfifaii 
what ii here faid of the original of this mutual hatred.— t-^APi;^ 

n7f tLf KntHTTftiyitv sy^cyraf* aC^ov avroT^ it kccl%p^o^i ^i(aila jbrmi* 
f^ticvf l^«^ef>«r »WAVry vr^^affiv* rv* ycif ^fifiut a zj^tc-iTuiu a?J^^ 

M; T(^'i(pvi¥ aTf^a* ■T«^>y( w^offuciicn mn^vkoTcf.c, ctuv¥cnuqi an vot^ oiKiloiC 

S^Atc <;i/»*^j[6/Aivnt K^ 0-vi'ix9roXf/bcv^i>o» ccrpc( a'/O^inxPi' f*oro* yap rn reft 
i^»'>'t'7ritci>i' AfJtw?X(Vai ir(o<D«(jcr eaOii^criy, ctr:! icj ?.vx^f ov Scoi »«^uX* 

it**JHit\^'f, HV*i3ii <rt^^^«ro>l^? 90 9»cra>l!^, »•? »»{::."*:? xxlsipxyQv' he ^t THTtt 
jralav'ai'lrf i»«; «-6Xif<or. a/V^^Xi^ TrD j\iO»Xft9 xaxv^. jc^ vrtpM ^ir^ *Pir* 
fAwik^n j|iiXfli{^ufA«kwi •»«'7«0q^a». n<f4 II.. JiJ OS. 6769 677* StCph* ^« 

efiea 



tetft of their ubrurditics, as Religtwti ; and of tbt 
Wiperfe^ions, as Sodctin. Ycc had uoivcrfal cuflora 
Inadc this principle of I NTERCoMMu NIT y.focJiential 
IbPaganifm, that when their Phifolbphers and men of 
litarning, on the fprcading of Chriftianiiy, were bet 
<»mc afhamed of the grolfnefs of Poly theiim, and had 
fa refined it by allcgoricai iaierprttations of their 
.fclythology, as to make tiic feveral Pagan deities bur 
Jint various attributes of the one only- God -, they 
fikW adhered lo their darling principle (for Paganiim 
.ftill continued to be without a dogtnauc thcologyl 
^ formulary of faith) and contended, tlui this di-- 
*erfiiy was harmony, a miifical difcord, well pIraP- 
"ftg to the God of heaven and earth. " It is fcut 
* reafonable for us (dys Symmachus '') to fuppblc; 
' t}iat it is one and the fame being whom all man' 
^ kind adores. We behold the fame ftars; we 
!^ live under the iufiuence of one common heaven -, 
'• we are incompafled by the fame univerfe, What 
5 matters it, what device each man ufcs in. his 
'' fcarch after truth? One road is plainly too nar- 
^ row to lead us into the initiation of fo okakd a 
'STERV." Elegantly alluding xatht fccrei of 
|be grealer Myfteries, wliere, after the Hiflory of 
r Popular theogony had been ilelivered to the Ini- 
red, the Orphic Hymn, revealing the doitrin:.- of 
; Vnity, concluded the entertainment. '* The 
y great lord and governor of the carih (fays Thc- 
f miftitius) fecms to be delighted with thefe di- 
' verfities of Religions. It is his Will that theSy- 
■ rians worlhip him one way, the Greeks another, 



.(Eqquiii eft, quicqutd omnea colunt unnm potari; eadem 
'amus illra ; commune cesium eit ; jdem nos mondus rnvol- 
^B/V interefl qua jaifijut friidlitlia -verum rfjiii-at? UNO 
u wan pnefl fcrveniri nd tan CRANuE setP.ETu M. Lib. X. 
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7he Divifie Legation 
** and the Egyptians yet another *. The reader tiA 
that the foundation of this way of thinking, was riift 
old principle of imercominunily in the worftiip of 
local tutelary Deities. But, what is remarkable, h 
appears even to this day, to be efiential to Pagan^ 
ifm, Bernier tells us, that the Gentiles of Hili> 
douflan defended their religion againft him in this 
manner: " They gave me (fays he) this pleafant 
** anfwer; that they did not at all pretend that thcif 
•* Law was univerlal — that they did not in the Icafl; 
" fufpeft that curs was falfe : it might, for wh^ 
" ihcy knew, be a good Law for us, and that GoU 

** MAY HAVE MADE MANY DIFFERENT ROADS t6 

•* LEAD TO HEAVEN ; but they would by no meani 
" hear that cars was general for the whole wor!d» 
•* and theirs a mere fable and invention "." Bcr- 

tCtet 

-' w 

' Tatirn »;ul^ yicvtvsiaii rn mixi^ia rh tu vaiig; 'A;;£»yM^ Jbttif 
Iiimi tiiliii S^wxiuin, i»Mi;'E>-Kmai, BJiXuf AitWIiik- OrariUcttlf 

•^ lU me donnoieni celte refponfe a/Tez plaifante ; qn% itf 
pretendoient pas que leur Lpi ffit utiiverielle — qu'ils ne pKt^ 
dotent point que k rfitre fiit faufle.; qu'i! fe pOQVoit fain-qa'dtt 
/&! bonne pour nous, ci que oieu poutoit Avoir Pait 

fLUSIEURS CHEMINS DIFFEKeS! POUfc ALLtS AV CIELf 

tnaJ9 ils ne veulent pas eniemlre que la roite lant gererale poor 
toute la terre, la leur nc peut etre que fable et que pure inveh- 
lion. t'oyagei di Fr. Bermer, torn. ii. p. I j8. Fiiar Williani d« 
Rubruquis, a Frencli Minotiie, uho travelled into Tartary Jo 
the year 1Z53, tells u 9, c. xliii. that Mangu Chan, Emperof 
of Tartary, talking 10 him of religion, faid, " As God hjth 
*' given unto the hand divers fingers. To he haih gititu maiff 
'' luayi It attn to cane kiid him % he haih given the Scriptdre* 
" otho you ; but he hath given unio us foothfayers, and wedo 
" that which they bid uf, and we live in peace." The JefuTC 
Tachard tells us, that the king of Siam made much the fame an- 
iwer to the Frenth embaflador, who moved him, in his mafteT'i 
name, to embrace the Chfiftian religion — Je m'etonne que !e rojr 
dc France mon bon ami s'intetelTe fi fort dans une aifoire qoi 
regatdeDieu, ou il femble que Dicii m'Jme ne prennc aucune 
intercll, et qu'il a entieremert lailTe a noire dircrelior. Car ce 
viay Uieu, qui 3 crce k ciel Ct h tciic e 
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jftier indeed fpeaks of this as a peculiar whimfyi 
which had entered the head of his Brachman. But 
fl»d he been as converfant in hiftory and Antiquity, 
u he was in modern phitofophy, he would have 
juiown thac this was a principle which accompanied 
^aganifoi through all its ftages. 

Let us now fee the nature and genius of thofe Re- 
figions which were founded, as we fay, in true 
Sevelatiom. The firit is the Jewish j in which 
was taught the belief of one God, the Maker and 
Governor of all things, in contradiftinftion to all the 
&Ife gods of the Gentiles : This neceflarily intro- 
duced a DOGMATIC THEoLOQY. So that the fol- 
lowers of this Religion, if they believed it true, in 
the fenfe it was delivered 10 them, mufi: needs be- 
lieve all others to be faifc. But it being infticuced 
9nly for tlieml'elves, they had, dtreSly, no further 
to do with that fallhood, than to guard themfelves 

au'on y voit et qui leur a doone dcs natures et ^a inclinations & 
OiAVrenlc), ne pouvoit-ii pa^, s'il eui voulu, en doanant aux hom^ 
ra« ies corps ex tl» amci femhlables, leur inipjrer kj meinei 
limtimcns pour la religion qa'il faloic liiivre, ct poar la culte qai 
luy eiojc le plus agreable, el faiie naiire lotitcs leb nationi 
dans line mene lo^ ! Cet ordre parmi Ics iioinmei ec ceite unite 
de religion dependant abfolument de la Providence divine, qui 
pouvoi; auili aifemenc intioduire dans le monde que la diverlite 
^ fedof qui s'y (one etablies de tout terns: ne dnii-on pai 
; que it vray Ditu frtKd itulaat di flaifir a ifire homri par 
il'ri It li'S tiTitnanifi MJffiniis, qu a efire glorifie par une 
idigicoii: quanti:c de creatures qui le ioiieni cbacune a fa ma- 
niere? CctK beaute et cetle raricie que nous admironi dan* 
I'ordre naiuiclle, feroient ctles moins admirable: dans I'ordre Tur- 
naiur^l, ou moini dignei de la lagelfe dc Dieu? yeyage di Sia/nt 
Lv. p J51. 133. Anift. ed. i633. The Abbe de Choifi, aco- 
adjuior in this embalTy, it\U us, ihai the people were in lh« 
^me way «r thinking with their kiiig.— Julques ici ils [les miT- 
fioaoaiiei] n'oni pas fait grand chofe dans le ro^aiiine ue Siani. 
tC) S^taois Ibiit del elprits donx, qui o'aiment pas a difpuicr, 

tqui etjfiHi la piifari dt tcalti iti rilighm JtRt btitntt. Jauraal 
f^«g* ^ Siaa, p. zoo, ed. Amil. l63d. 
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tgaitift the contagion of it, by holding no fellowlhip 
or communion with the Gentiles. 

Y« lb Urofig was this general prejudice of i»- 
Yercommunity, that all the provifions of the Law 
could not keep this brutal people from running into 
the idolatries oi the Nations : For their frequcntde- 
fc£lions, till after the Babylonian Captivity, were 
no other than the joining foreign Worftiip to the 
Worfliip of the God of ifrael. 

After this Religion, comes the Christiak, 
which taught the belief of the fame God, ihcfupreme 
Caufc of all things: and being a Revelation, like the 
other, frum Heaven, mull needs be built upon ihtt 
ctbcr ; or at leaft on the fuppofition of its truth. 
And, as this latter was not national, like the other, 
but givtn to all mankind, For that reafon, but 
efpecially for fomc others, whifh will be fully confi- 
dered in their place, it had a mohe comi-letz fy^ 
tern of dogmatick theology. The confequence of 
this wns, that its followers mufl: not only thinlc 
Paganifm falfe, and Judaiftn abolilhed, and lb rc- 
fufe all fellowfhip and communion with both; biH 
muft endeavour to propagate their Religion through- 
out the world, on the deftniflion of all the reft. 
And their dogmatic theology teaching them that 
Truth, {and not utility', as the Pagans, who 
had only public Rites and Ceremonies, fappofedl 
was die end of Religion; it was no wonder, their 
averfion to falfljdtd fiiould be proportionably in- 
creafed. And fo far all was right. But this aver- 
fion, cheriHied by piety, unhappily produced a blind, 
ungovernable zeal; which, when arguments failed, 
hurried them on to all the unlawtul ufe of force 

' For ttis the reader may fee Dion. Harlicarnafliws'j dif- 
courfecf the religion wbicti Koinulus mcroduced in tiu lepub' 
lie ; and tor liii reafon, r=e Sook Hi. and rv. 

4 and 
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Md compulfion. Hence the evils of persecution, 
ifod u:' violat'On of ilie laws of haniamty, in a fond 
^•ffioH'ibr propagating tlie i-aw of God '". 
• ' ThiS 

. f" M". Viltaire, in Ms Lt Sk^li dt htuii XiV, hi\-'.T-^ fpolten 
^thh perfeeuting (pint amongri the followers of Chrilt, .-i.d ob- 
mheA thAt !C was unknown to ■psgahifm, Tays very ^avely, ihat 
^teftep having (mfjy'iarfS*^ (or thecanfecf this difFersnaa be- 
■"-' en [h« twi>'rclig!Oas, both of which aboooded witfi dogm»*- 
and fanatics he at length found ic in the kepvblican 
RtTofthelatter."— This was only m^Kaklng the f^^i=? for 
enttfr i and was no great matter in a writer, who in the lame 
jriofr caa^teK ti>, not as problematical, bgt ai a known and K-' 
E|owled^ tiach, thu th«Jiw$ as well as GentilijS oiferedHu-- 
i»a facriffces. — Ceite fureur futinconnii^ an Paganifme. Ilcou- 
TRtla teire de tenebres, mais il ne ratrofa guerres que du fang des 
auxje^Gquclquefbts cnez ces jviFs.et chezles Pai'ens on 
M-iJttvi&imts l/iuiamHfS,ce3 devoumenii Inut horribles q^ls 
il, oecanfeiaDi point de guerres civiles. — J'ai RBCHEkCHx 
jTEMi coinmebt ct pourquoi cctefpriidogmatique.quidivifa 
Ih ecotesderantiqaiie payenne fans caulerlemoindre trouble, en 
Jjproduitipannt itoosdefi horribles. — Ne pourrait-on pastrouver 
'neuc-etre I'origine de ceiie nouvelle pellc qui a savage la lerre, 
MN» L'ftiPiiiT BEPtrBLiCAiN qui anima lei premieres egljfes. 
Tim. ii. thsp. 37. Da Cah'rilfmi, p. 13, Strange! thai hd 
AUutd miltake ihu;, when he had the {rne'canfe alniofl in view, 
•ijie hid w4ien he made the feUowiag oblcrvaiitHi : La religion 
dot Paiest cecon&Dait que ilans la mOTale et dans des feiesi 
Aad again, in ^is Mri^i de I'HiJiairc Vtuverfilk — la rajfou en 
(R, que Us Payens diins leuri erreurs grofiiercs a' oiioiml paint 
'*A5«/i,'p. 65. The fiMl (juellion is. How he came by his ob- 
flwvatioa J That it vim an dedufiion of his own appears from 
||i* D'Jt feeing. the ctrofeqaeDCeof ifae fajfl coDlained irk it, whidi 
" gr«3t indiJ'irtKci in Rcliaion : for he goes on with that old 
miirm on Paganliln, which our pre e-Th inkers (who did not 
iBeftoffl whence the iW/^rtnw arnft) are always leady to give 
_. - Sr«p. 164. vol. t. o/^tbc Abregc. The fecond queftion 
9^ How theChii"<3n> came by their rtfailiean/iirii? And thi* 
ODlyJB wi^rth an anfwer. Without doubt it was the spirit 
A TuiiiK RELiQio.N which gave it to them, when the fbl- 
WWeri of Paganifm had it not. Chrillianity confills in the be- 
■M o^ settUR ptopofitlani necelTary 10 falvation ; which petuli* 

S'tj viiiU3Q.y condemua all other Religions. So that thele 
cr having the civil power on their fide, woald endeavour to> 
inhofpitable a Novelty. And 
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This is a true reprEfeniation of the (late of things, 
both in ihe Pagan, and in the Believing world. To 
give it the ucmod evidence, we will next confider the 
[ccepiion tiue Religion mec with amouglt idolaters. 

The Pagan world having early imbibed this in- 
veterate prejudice concerning iKtercomtmimty of wor- 
fiip, men were but too much accuttomed ta new 
Kevelations, when the Jewish ajipe^red, not to 
acknowledge its fupcrior pretences. Accordingly 
we find by the hiflory of this People, that it waa 
efteeiped a trm me by its neighbours. And there- 
fore they proceedeci, in their ufuai way, to join it^ 
on occaiion, to their own : as thofe did, whom ^ 
king of Aflyria fenc into the cities of IlVael in the 
place of the ten Tribes. Whereby it happened (fo 
great was the inBucnce of this Principle) that in the 
lame time and country, the Jews of Jerufalem add- 
ed the Pagan idolatries to their Religion ; while the 
Pagans of Samaria added the Jewiih religion to 
their idolatries. 

But when this people of God, in confequence of 
Iiaving their degmatic Theology more carefully incul- 
cated to them after their return from the Captivity, 
became rigid in pretending not only that their Reli- 
gion was true, but the only true one; then it was» 
that they began to be treated by their Neighbours, 
and afterwards by the Greeks and Romans, with 
the utmoll hated and contempt for this thbir in- 
humanity AND UNSOCIABLE TEMPER. To thtS 
caufc alone we are to afcribe all that fplcen and ran- 
cour which appears in the hiftories of thefe latter Na- 
tions, concerning them. CeUus fairly reveals whac 

conril^ncp, proJiiccJ tlic litfuiHean //.Irlt^ ef llie fpirit of relift* 
bom; ivholc nalurul aim goes no further than Libtrij; not to 
DuminlnM. Aprccabty hereto, .is is obferved above, the firfl per- 
ftcutloo for Religion was ierm, not hfiiaii, by the Chriftian 
Church. 

lay 
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\ lay at bottom, and fpealcs out, for them all ; " If 
' the Jews, on thefe accounts, adhere to their own 

■ Law, it is not for that^ they are to blame : I 
' rather blame ihofe who forfake their own coua- 
'■ try religion to embrace the Jewifti. But if thefe 
' People give themfelves airs of fublimer wifdom 

[ ■* than the reft of the world, and on that Icore re- 

■ fufe all COMMUMON with it, as not equally purej 
' — I muft tell them that it is not to be believed 

I •! that they are more dear, or agreeable to God, 
l-'f than other nations "." Hence, amnngft the Pa- 

fins, the Hebrew People came to be diflinguifhed 
om all others by the name of genus homini'M 
I jNviauM DEIS**, and with good reaibn ''. 

This was the reception the Jews met with in the 

I #orId ; but not pretending to obtrude their Religion 

I'CJfi the reft of mankind, as it was given properly to 

tfie Poderity of Abraham, they yer, for the moft 

I part, efcaped perfetution. 

When Chriitianity arofe, though on ihefoun- 
I dation of Judaifm, it was at firll: received with great 
I'COmplacency by the Pagan world. For they were 
'Rich utter ftrangers to the idea of one Religion's be- 
Ijhg built, or dependent on another, that it was a 
I,rong time before they knew this connei^ion between 
:m. Even Celfus himfelf, with all his fufficiency, 
' fo little how this matter ftood, that he was not 
tisfied whether the Jews and Chriftians worlhiped 
; fame God; — was fomctimes inchned to think 
icy did not. This ignorance, whicti the propa- 

file i$ im lutSsf Zr as-crf i^>7ai —a fi^'r »'}' iiuVm/uir wa^ tm 
^ WfJTpiat ita^ifvi Ti TWf ttJAur t«<t«( iixa(< Oflg. te»l. Clt- 
, 1/V,p, 259. 
" Tacit. fli#. J. V. p See Note (") p. s6. 

E 2 gators 
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catots of oor Religion were noc too forward to re- 
move ', for fear of hindering the progrefs of the Gof- 
pel, prevented [he prejudice which the Pagans had to 
Judaifm, from indifpofing them to Chriftianhy. 60 
that the Gofper was favourably heard. And the 
foperior evidence, with which it was inforced, in- 
clined men, long habituated to pretended Revela- 
tions, to receive it into the number of the EftabJifh- 
ed. Accordingly we find one Roman emperor in- 
troduciog it amongfl his clofet Religions' ; and an- 
other propofing to the Senate', to give it a more 
public entertainment '. But when it was foOnd Bi' 
carry 

1 To this old Pagan blindners, feme modem Chnftians ftew 
to have (iitcccded. They pretend, that whatis faid in Ecripiureef 
ihe dependency and foundacion of ChtillUnity on Judaifm, isfaid. 
byway of Accommodation 10 the prejudices of the Jews; hut 
that when the preacheis ef the Gorpe! applied ihemfelves to the 
Gentiles, ihcy prericlied up Jefus fimply, as a divine Mefienger,. 
Rinitting the Jowifti charaftera of the Meffiah. Now, thoagh 
tioihing cnn Iw more talle, or extravagant; yet the. tnathod «»• 
ployed by the firll I'leachers of the Gofpel, to introduce ChrilK- 
aniiy amojigH the (jcntilcj, gives thij (boKih Doflrine the Ihtie 
oountcntme it hfltk 

• Atexindcr Sevrru!. LampriJii, c. 29, 

• TibcrJiii rettilii ad fcnaium ut iktkr cetera sacra re- 
clDtretur. Hit- . Thi<, the i'ather fays on the authority of Tertul- 
Uin and Eufeblns. M; U Ckn, in hia /fiyf, ffrrf. a»«. xxix. 
■^^ I the whole ftory, though it be a* (Irongjy fuppoited ai * 
uLfiifixin well bf. Wbnc h« urges agaiall it h folly obvistcd 
to us {uiociplci here delivered. Indeed the chief force of hit 
B^jrfVlon nril'ci ftom hvtT3.l/a!fi a.Uui,i„ to the faft : A circutn-' 
ftlntc. which may be found in, ind hsrfi 'been brflught 10 *» 
ililt-rtdit of, iho belt alttfled fails of Lintiquity ; fuch as the de- 
frll of |iill,iii*i nttjnipt to wbuild tb« Tcniplcof Jerofalem. S« 

u> lh« gcaius of Paganifm, hath miikd' 
fi' I" >"'o » very tune judgment on the fitft 

'M> j'ltifiij, have unDtiltttJIy managed, in 

"I'i ' ic cviiKC what was fo eafy to be done, 

il" ■' i»[Wi**B to prove the truth of their 

V**" ■ iti^lBWiWswtrePa^niiiiinproyedfiire. 
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iarry its pretenfions higher", and to claim, like the 
Jcwifh, the title of the only true one, then it 
Was that it began to incur the lame hatred and con- 
ttmpc with the Jewilh. But when it went itiii fur- 
ther, and urged a necellity for all men to forfake 
their national Religions, and embrace the Gofpel, 
(bis fo fliocked ' the Pagans, that it foon brought 

upon 

did noi follow that Chriftianily was true ; but were the Chrif- 
•proved true, it followed tliat the Pagan was falfe. 
lot the mitter, we fee, wb£ jull olherwife ; and ihe Apologilh 
•fled with mach good judgment. The truth of Chiifilaniiy was 
^tcknowledged by the Pagans ; they only wanted to have the 
cpmplinienC returned. As this could no: be done, tliere was a 
'neceility to afltgn the reafi^s of their lefufal. And thb gave 
birch W fo many confuuiions of idolatrous Worfliip. it is Ifue, 
Vhen tlitir adverfaries found them perGft in their ii'fo:iable prs- 
teocc?, they paid this harlh treatment in kind ; and acculed 
^hriilianity, in its iin-n, of falfhood: but this was not till sf- 
ICTwards, and iheo fainily, and only by way of acciuic. For 
%antof due refleflion on ihefe things, both FflBmcius ani 
f BNFANT have been betrayed into this wrong judgment. — Fa- 
Cilius fublcribo (ftys the firft) judicio viri cele';errimi atquc eru- 
(tJtilGmi jacobi L'enfant, la Diario Londinlenfi, Hij}. o/ihi -uerh 
wfihi iiarKfd, d. 1 709. p. 184. It y a long lenis. qu'on a eu lieu 
'3e remarqyer, qne la religion Chretienne eft une bonne caufe, 
i^iii de lout tems a etc fojetic a eCre aufli mal defeodoc, que mal 
^tiaquc " " .I-'-- - - 



Icur zcle, par lenr pieic, et par lenrs foufranci 
logies, qD'ili ' "" 



APoi-ocDTEs la fofitinrem n 

que par les Apo- 
otit laiflees. — Z>f/rfljv* ^-^gam. tl ^lltihi 
)l. ifii relig. Chrijl, offir. p. 209. 

This was not underflood itn mediately by the P.igani, aj tp- 
'pears from a remarkable paiTage of Lampridiu: in his life of 
VMcMnder Severui — Chrifto templum facere voluit [Alex. Scve- 
Tus] comque inter dcos recipere — Sed prohtbicus eft ah iis qui, 
konfulentes facra, repe/erant omnes Chrifttanos futuroF fi id opr 
tato eveoiiTei, et templa reliqua deferenda. Now thofe who 
'kefted this conclufion on an oracle, or divirc premonition, could 
fcsve tio knowledge of the nature of Chriftianity, 

*The reader will not be difplcafed to hear a curious flory, 
ifom the life of St. Anfcharius, which tends much toilluftrate 
Vhat we fay, concerning the genius of Paganifm. and the reafon 
of its averfion to Chriftianity. This Saint trarelliog amorgft the 
oftlicNoith, fell in ro the following sdvjMiire : — Per- 
^ fi 3 vcnit 
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upon itfdf the bloody florms which followed. Thus 
you have the true origin of per/ecu I ion for ReUgion: 
(though not oi ihcinlolerant prmirl'-, aswcfhallfee 
before we come to the end of this feiftion.) A per- 
fecucioa not committed, but undergone, by tbe 
Chriftian Church. 

Hence wc fee how it happened, that fuch gtXtd 
Emperors as Trajan and M. Antonine came to be 
found in the firft rank of perfecuiors. A difficulty 
that hath very much embarralTt^d the enquirers into 
ccclefiadical antiquity ; and given a handle to the 
Deifts, xvho cmpoifon every thing, of pretending to 
fiifpcdt that there mufl: be fomething very much 
amifs in primitive Chriftianity, while Tuch wife ma- 

venit ad Byrcam. ubi invenit tegem ec muliitudioem populi ni- 
mio etrore confufain. InAigaiitc enim Diabola, contigit. co tp£) 
lempore, ut quidam illo advenient dicetct, fe in conveniu deo- 
rum, yui if/am iirram pij/t^tre ctJitentiir sdiiiifle, el ab ijs nuf- 
ftim, ut haicregiet populisnuniiaret: Vos, inquiunt, noi vohii 
propirios dlu habuiftis, ci terrain incolatui veflri cum mulu 
abmidancu nonra adjutorio in pace et prorpeiitaie loogo tempore 
tenuiilii. Vo3 quoque nobis facrijcia ec voia debits pciiolnAit. 
M nunc et Tacdiicii folica fubcrahiiis, eC -voia /peMauea figilat 
tjftrtii, ct, quod niagis nobis difplicet, alitrntm Dcum luper Ms 
introduci'is. Si iiaqae nos vobis prcpiiios habere vulds, iaciificiB 
omilTi augeie, et voia majora perfblvite. Alterius qaoqae Dd 
cultural!), ^uiT cnlraria noiii Jeulur, ne apud vos reapiati(( CI 
ejus fervitio ne intcndati;, Porro li eiiam piarei Dt'ihabtr* difi^ 
^iralii, tl vahii nan fv^cimui, Eriium qiiemiain rigea •utfirHm mat 
unanimii in itlUgium ntfimm at/fi'/cimui, ut Jit unui dt matKtrt 
Dnrum. Mabillon A£t. SS. Ord. S. Bened. Sxc. iv. p. i. And 
how llule iliefc Pagins doubled at Cbriltianity's being a rcalRe- 
vclaiion fiom a Got), we may fee in another place of the fame 
Li/i, where one of iheir piratical king! propofes, according w 
their cudom, to enquire by divinaiion what place they Ibbold 
next invade : — Interim rex pr*faiLi gum Danis agere cspit, tit 
furie (lei.^iiirrrent, uirum volunwte deorum loco! ipTc ab eti d©- 
viDaiidLii cdcC, Mniti, jnquit, Ibi funt Dii potenies et magni, 
Ibi cduni ullm ccdcria coollrufla ell, ei cultura Chrilli a nultu 
Chriftiiiil* ibi exciilimr. '\'i\ firlijimm tji Dnmm, et poteft fpe- 
rmtibui in fe quumoJu vull luxiliari— QuKfiium eft iritur forli- 
\<t*t *>'• ^'p- "Vl- 

giftrates 
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r^iftrates could become its periecutors. But now 
"the reafon is manifefl'': the Chriftian pretences 
overthrew a fundamental principle of Paganifm, 
which they thought founded in nature-, namely, 
■A&i; friendly intercommunity ej "joorfiiip. And thus 
the famous paflage of Pliny the younger becomes 
intelligible. " For I did not in the Icaft hefitate, 
■•* but that whatever Ihould appear on confeffion, to 
I** be their faith, yet that their frowardncfs and in- 
?*^ flexible dbftinacy would certainly deferve punilh- 
i^' mcnt'." What was this infiexibk ehftinacy? It 

> The very learned and acute Mr. Moyle fays, ii luai tht 
'arealtft miifartunt that could hs-vi htfa.len the Chrtjlians to he per- 
ytcaltd by fi l^i^' "ltd good a mas [M. Antokine.] Fuji. 
*Workt, v. ii. p. 274. And Lord Shaftsbury obferve!. that 
*it*lhili^ etaU hcpoe bun a gnaitr hansur or advailngt la Cbrifiia- 
'«nty than It be ptrfituud § a Nero. Lelier con. Emhuf, Sefl. 
^111. We (hall know what to think of thefc otifefvationr, when 
We hive cooljdered hoiv ihe cafe Ilood with regard to ptrfrcuting 
'dnperor;. fn this ciafs we find, on one Jide, Nero, Domtcian 
Fhnd the Maximiani ; on the other, Trajan, the Antonines, and 
iVaierian. Had the Pir/auian htta all like the firft fet, Unbe- 
'lievers would have faid " No wonder that force and violence 
the Chriilian k(X, when employed by fuch 
^onflers as were hated by Gods and Men." Had the Pirfiiw 
^r), on the coociary, been all of the other kind, Unbelievofa 
^ould then havefaid, " [here tnull needs have beea fomeihing 
-»ery wrong in the Chiillian ptaflice, or very impudent in the 
"impoftiKC of their preiencej, to provoke the fanguinary refent- 
ments of Emperors fa wife and cleinent." But now, to fee 
Ch m ST I A n n Y pir/teutt J iod'iWeteni]y by the Good and Bad, 
is fuSicient to reduce the enemies of Revelation to filence upon 
this topic : and is enough to fatisfy iinptejudic^ men, alfifled 
ia their jndgment by wnat has been faid above, that Providence 
appeared anxious (as it were] to Ihcw, by this difpofition of 
things, that matters very foreign ro the mcn'ii of the cafe fet thh 
violent machine a-going j whofc ifTue, it was decreed, fliould 
convince the World that all it's Power was weaknefa, when op- 
pofed to the progtefs of the Gospei.. 

* Neque enim dubitabatn, qualtcuKqat tffet quod faierentur, 
Ci pertioaciain et injlixibilim ehfiiiialismm dcbete paniti, 
, «. Ep. 97. 

E 1, could 
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could not confift in profefiinga new ReligtPn: that 
was a thing common enough. It was the refuGng 
all communion with Paganifm; refufiog to throw a 
grain of incenfe on their altars. For we muft not 
think, as is commonly imagined, that this was 
at fir ft enforced by the Magiftrate to make them 
renounce their Religion; but only^jto ^ve a jfd^ 
of its focial and boffitable temper, h was* in- 
deed, and rightly, underftood by the Cliriftians to 
be a renouncing of their Religion*, and fo^ accord- 
ingly, abftained from. The misfortune, was, that 
the Pagans did not confider this tpfiexibilUy as a 
mere error^ but as an immorality likewife. The un- 
fociahle^ uncommunicabk temper, in matters of reli- 
gious worfhip, was efteemed by the beft of them, as 
a hatred and averfion to mankind. Tacitus, ipeak- 
ing of the burning of Rome : '' Haud perinde in 
•* crimine incendii quam odio humani generis 
** convifli funt • [Chriftiani]." Convi&eJj he fays, 
^f bate to all mankind. But how ? The confeffion of 
the Pagans themfelvcs, concerning the purity of the 
Chriftian morals, fliews this could be no other than 
a cofrjtltion of their rejefting all inlercommuniiy of 
iycrjhip ; which, fo great "was their prejudice, they 
thought could proceed from nothing hut bate to matt" 
limL The like charafter the fame hiftorian gives of 
the Jews: " Apud iplbs fides obstinata, fed ad- 
♦* vcrfus om.ncs alios hostile odium V Now ibe 

• Ann. XV. Scifl. 44. 

*■ Ht/hf, lil>, V, c. <;. Sc. Pjul tells us In what this ho/Jile 
0:titm conliOcd, where fpeaking of their obftinatc adherence to 
ihc /,#iTv fi^ainll all the convi^ucn of the Gojjicl, he fays, Aniitbey 

fitrjfd HCt trW, tifttf lire COMRARYTO ALL MEN, I Th^Jl 11. 1 5. 

Tliry v\cio not cjntf.irv to At'i men ID their having different Rites: 
|i*r each nation had riies JitTcrcnt from one another : but ia 
lhc>r condemning and repol^ting all Rites but their owni 
\\hk\\ being (till the coming of ChriRlanity) peculiar to them« 
klvrr, \va5 afcribed to their I ,i/f f^i £/ rd^tifsi/. 

% Jews 
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-T^ews and Chrifttans had nothing in common but this 
ifOifociaiU UHtomvtuni cable temper in religious matters, 
^his ebjitMlafides which gave To much offence to 
.Paganirm. We are not to imagine, thefe excellent 
f'agaq moralifts fo blind as not to fee all the merit 
oiafirm and fixed refibil'wn of keeping a good confci- 
4xce. They dkl lee and own it, as appears by the fa- 
jnous *' Jiiftum et cenacem propofiii virum." etc. 
of one of their moral poets. But, unluckily for 
;»ruih, they did not fee the pirvkada et biflexibiUs ob- 
^M/ro of theCfiiiftians in that light. Though it 
.was nothing more than inch a fixed re/eiutisn, as 
.one who moil: feverely Cfofured them for it, the 
igood emperor Marcus Antoninus, fairly confefles. 
_In his book oi Meditaliens, fpeakingof a wife man's 
^eadioefs to die, he fays, " He fhoiild be fo pre- 
-** pared, that his readinefs may be feen to be the 
.*• effeft of a well-weighed judgment, not of mere 
^•* oBSTiNAcr, like that of the Chriftiafis'." This 
ijs a very heavy charge on the primitive Martyrs. 
^ut he himlelf removes it in his Conftitution to the 
}jCommunily cfJfia, given us by Eufebius, " I know, 
" fays he, the Gods are watchful to difcover fuch 
.** fort of men. For it is much more fit that thcjr 
*' themfelves fliould punUh thofe who refuse to 
•• WORSHIP THEM, than that we fliouId interfere 
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* — r* ^ ITSIfMl THTD, lis dtto lJU<( Hficnan 'pX^^^I f*4X!IT4i ^>,il 

wafaTBi.., J( 0; Xfir««i. Lib, xi. § J. But by this miri ch/h>iaiy. 
no more poffibly ni;ghl be meant ihan a ligid aJb'rtnte /« iruib, 
which was not one of the dillinguilhir^ virtue- of this riyal Phi- 
lolbpher, u appears even fcnm thefe MedbalUii. He repre- 
fents t. ffrifi, fiib Colleague in the Empire, as a pallern ofvigi- 
ItDce, ibtriety and docercy; and his Wife Faufima, M exem- 
pl«ry for her conjugal tendernefs and fidelity. Might not then 
the time STOICAL FRfDE which (hoaghilit to cover Luxury and 
Lull under the names of Temperance and Chalticy, be ready lo 
pall the divioc Hcroifm of tbe C'tuiillan Martyn ■ brutal t'Jii- 

in 
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*• in it V Why then was ic called mire ohfiitiacft 
The rcafon is fecn above: univcifal prejudice had 
made rren regard a refulal of this inlert6mmunity as 
the moft brutal of alt diffociabiHty. And the cm-- 
peror Julian, who undcrftood this matter the beft 
of any, fairly owns, that the Jews and Chrifliam 
brought the execration of the world upon them by 
their averfion to the Gods of Paganifm, and their rc- 
fufal of all communication with them '. 

On this occafion, it may not Ik improper, once 
for all, to expofe the ignorance and malice of thoftv 
whom the French call Philosophers, and we Ei^ 
li(h, Free-Thinkers-, who, with no more know- 
ledge of Antiquity, than what the modern fenfeti 
a few latin and greek words could afford them, 
have his odium humani generis perpetually in theii 
mouths, to difgrace the chofen People of God, or 
rather the Author of their Religion. Their favorite 
author, Tacitus himfelf, by extending the abuft, 
difconntenances it. He makes this cdium bumam 
generis the charafteriftic hib of Jews and CbriftiaMS; 
and by fo doing, Jhews us, in what it conHlled. 
Nor do the Ancients in general, by affixing it as 
the common brand to thcfe two inhofiitabU Reli- 
gions contribute to this calumny, any otherwife 
rhan by the incapacity of our Philofopberi to under- 
fland them. Diodorus Siculus fpeaking 'of Antio- 
chus's profanation of the Jtwijh Temple, and hi* 
contemptuous dedruftion of the Sacred BookSt W- 
plauds ihe Tyrant's exploits, as thofe Books cofl' 
taint'd t« |u'ffigi"» vi^iit.x. Laws, which lore bate axi 

* 'Eya! fii" olJ" »Ti 1^ rtVi hitTf i*(j«A/( in f-i JiotSamt rif TeufnK* 
fvlXl! yap i*i>Ait iitiin xtA^aiii at -nji [ti $a^a^wm nvtit ti pnu r 
hA h '•!«». Enfcb. Ecil. Hifi. I. jv. c. 13. ' 

0lA JlWI liaffoXnt' 8>)( l«>f ^iXailwv f iwt^—iif ili tbtoi lot iSifVt, tg 
u.% TuXwatrriii i^' lifut •"■( ilXKi?! gjiaireniiiiw. Apud CvriU. 0«ft 
>/. !. V. 
' f EUo|. i.BX Demi. Sic, I. j^. 
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'ly to all the reft of Mankind. This pretended 
^iam bumani generis, we find then, was not any 
■thing in the pcrfonal temper of the Jews, but in the 
"nature and genius of their Law. Thcfe Laws are 
"eftant and lie now before m ; and we fee, the only 
■tale they contain is the hate of Idols. With regard 
to the race cf Mankind, nothing can be more en- 
dearing than the Mofaic account of their common 
yoriginal; noihing more benign or faiutary than the 
^gal direftions to the Jews concerning their treat* 
Vnencofall, cnt of the Coves ant. Whatever there 
•might be of this odious temper fairly afcribed to the 
_Jcws, by our Philofopbers, it received no counte- 
'Bance from the Law, and is exprefly condemned 
14jy the Almighty Author of it, when it betrayed ir- 
^if amongft certain corrupt and apoftate members of 
that Nation, Thefe, indeed, the Prophet Ifaiah 
'dcfcribes, as faying to ail others, — Stand by tbyfelfy 
'CBme mt near me ; for I am halter ihan ihm '. And 
*lcft this fhould be miftaken for the fruits of the un- 
*hofpilable genius of the Law, he takes care to in-. 
HForm us that thefe men were iha^ankeft and molt 

^abandoned Apoftates. A rebellious People who 

fjacrifice in gardens, and burn incenfe upon Altars of 

^Brick who remain amen%fi the graves, and lodge 

*jfel the monuments, which eatfwtne': flefh^ &c. \ that 
• is, a People thoroughly paganized. 
\ Thus have I endeavoured to explain the true ori- 
gin of thatuniverfal toleration (as far as Religion 
influenced it) under Paganifm ; and the accidental 
caufes of its violation under Chrtftianiiy. The ac- 
count will be fur[herufeful to many confiderable pur- 
ples, as will be feen hereafter. At prefent I ihall only 
itake nonce how well it obviates one fpecious objec- 
lioD againft Chriflianity. *' If this Religion fay the 
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Deifts, were accpmpanied with fuch illuftrious and 
jextraordinary marks of truth, as is pretended ^ bow 
happened it, that its truth was not leen by more of 
the bed and wifefl: of thofe times? And if it were 
ieen, (as it certainly was) how could they continue 
pagans ?" The anfwer is eafy. The convi£lion of 
. the truth of a ft^w Religion was not deenaed a fuffi- 
cient reafon, by men, overrun with the general pre- 
judice of INTSRCOMMUNJTY, to quit their ^A/ ones. 

The cafe indeed was different in a Jew, who held 
none of this intercommunity. If fuch a one owned 
the truth of Chriftianity, he muft needs embrace it. 
We conclude, therefore, that the paflfage of Jofe- 
phus (who was as much a Jew as the Religion of 
Mofes could make him) which acknowledges, Jefiu 
U be THE Christ \ is a rank forgery, and a very 
fiupid one too ^. But it hath been faid, that Jofe- 
phus was a Jewi/b Convert If fo, it mud be to J9- 
iiaifm, and not from it. For where he affirms, 
againil Apion, that there ought to be but one Temple 
for OHc God \ he fpcaks the very fpirit of the La w. 

We have now feen the motives the civil Magi- 
ftrate had to tolerate: Of what nature that to- 
leration was : ■ And how eafiiy it was brought 
^bout. 

But then, left the People Ihould abufe this right 
of worfhiping according to their own will, to the 
detriment of the State in private and clandeftine con- 
venticles (which right the Magiftrate fupported for 
the civil benefit of it) He took care that fuch wor^p 
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' 1 — i»jav?, <Tt(pf.q mvt^, nye Avd^e» ctvrov Mysw y^ nv yu^ rnm^H* 
— O XPIZTOZ OTTOS HN. — 't pc^» yap »JTorc T^ir^i f^fct «f«^ 

avrs tlfr,x6roi»» Antrq- xviii. 2, 3* 

^ See a further proof of it. Vol. ii, Book v. Scft. 4. 
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ftould have the public approbation and allowance. 
Before it was received on ihc footing of a tolerated 
KtHgieti. 

So, by the laws oF Athens, no flratige God, nor 
foreign Worfbif was permitted, till approved and li- 
Ccnfed by the Court of Areopagus. This is the 
rtafon why St. Paul, who was regarded as the 
hringer iti oi foreign Gods, HENXiN AAIMONLUN, 
Ires had op to that Tribunal. Not as a criminal ", 

but 

" St- ChryfbDoni Aippafed the Apoflle was convened before 
lihi8. Areopagus a^ a CRiMfNAi. : and his authority hath made 
it the general opinion : From whence, the learned Author ofa 
T^aft mtimled, Oh/trvaiiom b« ibt canvtrfioa of St. Pai,l, hath 
wceived it. 1 would, rather thinL, that ilie fhih/oflvri, who 
tatsvuU'ed him, ioviCcd bim thitlier a.s a public benepac- 
■%QK, whohadanew Wodhiptopropofe to the people. My rea- 
fiint are theft: 

V. t.St. Paul was ta^en up to this Court by the Phi losofheas. 
jKCb xvii. 19. — But the Pbilofophers, ofri>atiime, abhorred the. 
charafler of delator? or perfccutors for Religion : this was a tern- 
feu which IpruDg up amonglt them with the progrefs of Chrtllia- 
90^- The worfi opinion they hod of Paul was his being a bali' 
Abr, as the Epicureans called him ; though the Stotcs thoiighi 
itQcu-e rcverendiy of his charafter, as ajtntrjerih tffiraitgi gi/Si, 
{kiF 3^>(ui'<u> laWyiMu! a difcoverer of iomeftriigJt Gods; for. 
"^cir hofpiialiiy extended to all ftran^trs, (^ Julian tells u^) 
whether Goii or Mtn ; and this could not but be a welcomff 
e£ce to a peo[de difpoled to raile altars even to Qait wikKovia, 

. Their addrefs to him, when ihey had brought him thithw, 
^oywe kaoiutuhat thii Ja.^ritic.iabtrfvf iheu/peaitjl, it, v. ig.J 
MftpUei tailier a requell to a Teacher than an interrogatory to a 
£tiniinsl. 

3- M leall, the reiToB they give for their requell goes no 
'cher than to imply a defire of faiisfadlion concerning a doubt' 
1 inate!r — — For tieu hrisgtfi ctriain firangt ihlngi to our ears, 
lO. im^i^'l7MtL, rtirain f'rtign iert.Ti»ni;t qt euftomi. And 

>bOi » we fee, cells us, the Athenians were molt addided to 

•• 4. The very wordi of the facred hiftoiian feem to Ihew that 
"hi» was the whole of the maHcr.— — for alt the A'hinians, and 
hvMfftrt vubieh imn ihtrt [i. i. fuch as redded there fur educa- 
lon, or out of lovfl for the Athenian manners} ffiiil ibtir timr 
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but rather as a public bcnefa^^or, who had a new 
^orjkip 10 propofc to a people, ukginus abtme all 
others^ 

ra ualbing tlft hit lilher ta ItU ar la htar fimt law thing. Had 
the tiilhnian andeiflocd the ritatitn to be of ihe criminal fsne, 
Iw nouti luirly have given a more peicinenc reafan For the Atbe* 
niios' cosdufl; fuch ai thcirjctloufy of danger to the State, or 
the ellablilhed Reiigion. 

J. St. Paul'? fpecch to the Court liath not the leaft air of an 
_ afologv foiling a perloB oc^b/'^ J b"' " 0"^ continued informa- 
tion of an importaat matter, fuch as befiiieda Teacher or Beoe- 
iiStat 10 give. 

6. Had he appeared as a Criminal, the charge s^ainA him 
would have been fimply, Tkt fiiting frrii ofjiriagi Gads. Now 
ihii charge of leC impottance he declines m anfwer ; and jA 
Koa(c&i z much greater crime, of wh^di he was not anufe^ 
namely a condemnation of their ellablifhed Wor{hip — ' — Ami ibi 
rimfi ffthii igaeraict Gtd 'u.-iaiiJ at, etc, v. JO. 

7. The behaviour of the Court towards him Chen's he "U 
»DI heard as a Criminal. He is neither acquitted nor condcBDcdt 
bat dirinilTed as ■ man, etran mnjadie*. — Atd luibtn thn hard 
tftin rr/trrtSitn af tht iiad, /ami markui: and ttbtrijmi, Itt 
KviU krar iket aga:» tf tbii txatW, v. 32. 

8. He left the Court, as one tbui difiniOed. — Se Paul def^ut 
/rm timM^p lirm, V. 33. Aftrange way of intimaiinp ajuridicat 
acquittal : but very naturally eTprelIin> a relentinent for a fllgbced 
niiUoii. For as fome meckid, aod others referred liim to ai) id* 
definite time of audience, nothing was left him but to depan, 
and, according to his mailer's direAion, it /huh tb* daji frim 'S 

hi, /ft!, 

q. The hiftorian's re6eflion on the whole fupporti all the foie- 
going ttM^oai ^^^ Ht^iiii, ctnain mif iLi^i -ntB him, aiidl» 
htvtd, etc V. 34. A very natural eonclufion of ihe ftory, ifoDif 
a ttanr«t[((in within the fphcre of his Million ; for then, having 
rehtcd ill ill fuciefs in general, y£jiK mtriiii^, aei elhtrt fmttit^ 
ejfilii Itating, he adds, that ho« ever it wa; not altogether with- 
out efiea, lor a few converts he dul make, iti. But if wc fo^ 
)>ore it a n.irrative of a juridical procels, we fhall not find in it 
one ciicumlbnce of a proper relation. We are not fo mach u 
told wheilier ho was acquitted or cenfured, or gave caniioa 
lor a nrw uppcarancc ; Bui, as if fo illuArious a proJecutiea 
(where ih? mull learned of the ApclUes was tJie Crianiiai, difl 
Gf«<k Vhilaluphers hi) Ac'/tn, and the Court of Arcopi- 
»Hs his Jm/rri) wai below the hiftorian'c noiice. we ate loldi 
tiling quite luicign 10 the matter, —That he made but few CM^ 
yeru, 
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tfhers, flE AEIj:iAAIM0NE2TEP0I;niofl:acU 
'i^fted, as Strabo tells us, to the recognition of fo- 
reign pyorjhip"; and " of all the Greeks, as Julian 
' obfervcs, mod devoted to Religion, and moil hof- 
pitable to ftraagers'?." Tully p makes Solon the 
fiwnder of this Court. But the Arundel marbles, 
and Plutarch in his life of that Lawgiver'', contra- 
^£1 this opinion ; and the latter, in fuppprt of his 
own, quotes a law of Solon's, which makes men- 
tion of the Areopagus as already cxifting. The dif- 
ficulty is how to reconcile thefe accounts. I ima- 
gine this might be the cafe: Solon, we know, was 
employed by the Athenians to new-model their 
Commonwealth, by reforming the ill Conltitutions, 

,,. a word, take this hiflory in the fenfe here explained, and 
^e whole narraiive is fiinple. exaCt, ami luminous : Take ii in 
Aie other, and it fcarce alFords us one Angle quality of a pertt- 
dent relation, hut is obrcured from one end to the otbei, both 
hy rednndai^des and omillions. 

But had the interpreters not overlooked a plain faft, they 
wuld have given a different fenfe to this adventure. When 
^hriitianity brJi appeared, its two enemies, ihe Jews and Gsp- 
^les, had long adminillred their fuperllitions on veiy diff'erent 
principle;. The Jews employed pir/ccuihn ; but (he Geniilei 
■^ve a free tehratmn. And, though, foon after, the Jaiter 
jreni into the iatuhrani meafares of the other, yet, at this liine, 
diey ftill adhered to the ancient genius of Paganifm. So that, 
of the many variout perfccutions of -the Chriftian Teachers, re- 
Bftrdcd in Thi AHi e/ ihe Ap^ftUi, ihere is not one but what was 
Begun and carried on by Jcwiib Magiftratea, or at leaft excited 

3 their emillarias ; if we except thai at Philippi, which too was 
^^^ pretence of an injury to private property. But (he good 

^tber, like more modern Interpreters, was full of the ideas of 
times, when the Perfecution of ihc Chriftian Faith wai 
inced, rather th^n thofe of St. Paul, when it was not 
« begun. And fo 1 leave it (u it is a miAake) to be obilinately 
rtifted in. 

'••jl vlf S<H(. «»?Jwi yaf tui Jiinuui U^Zi vsa^iii^nilt. Gcogr. 1, X. 
" ' — — u( i(J ^i?^m fiaAir* OTa'3iit ilfi, kJ fifiti «jo( »a'( liia;. 

T OtO^ih, lib. i.e. :i. 

» ViWf araU. rol. i. p. 19). edit. Bryia. 

- and 
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and fupplying fuch as vvere defcftive. So that in 
the number 5 his regulations, this mlglit be oncj 
The ailding, to the Court of Areopagus, the pecu- 
liar jurifdi<5fjon in qucftioo ; as of great moment to 
public utility. And having thus enlarged and en- 
nobled its Jurifdiftion, he was afterwards regard- 
ed as its founder. A paflagc in ^fchyhis fcems, 
at firft fight indeed, not to favour this opinion; 
hut to infinuate, that this Jurifdi6tion was corral 
with the Coutt. In the fifth aft of his Eitmemdes^ 
he mikes the worfhip of the Furies, ©r the ve- 
nerei/Ig Gnddcjfes, as they were caHcd,. to be re- 
ceived and recognized in Athens, by a decree of Mi* 
rwrva, as head of the college of Areopagus, which 
the poet feigns (he had jult then inlticuted. But 
this plainly appears to have been contrived only firf 
the fake ot a poetical embeilifhmcnt : and ^fcbylus 
fecms to employ one circumftance in this fcene, dc- 
fignedly to inform us of the order of time, in which 
tlic Court received its two different jurildiftions. It 
is, where he makes the mmizal caufe of OteAcs, 
ihc firft which was judged at that Tribunal j and 
the Tfligioui one, of the reception cf the Eumenides, 
but the fccond- However this be, the Areopagus 
wiS, by far, the moft formidable judicature in the 
republic. And it is obfervable, that Ariftophancs, 
Who fpjires neither the Beets, the armies, the Courts 
of juflice, the pcrfon of the fupreme Magiftratej UiC 
A licmbl irt of the people, or the Temples of the Gab 
themfclvcs, docs not dare to hazard the leaft fojac 
rioiis rcneflionon thit Tcnerablc body. 

'\'\iK Romans had a law to the fime purpplc^ 
which, as uficn as it was violated, was pubticly.w^ 
dlcatrd by the aiuhurity of the Scac<: : as appean 
from the «ords ol~ t'oUhuaii'js in Livy, qtioted 'a 
the lull IcvHiofl ; " Quoties hoc pactum avurumfiy 
** cutf nrijatUim cU luagitlmibus datum, ue lacn 
" exttrni 
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'* externa fieri vetarent, {acrificulos vatefque foro, 
•* circo, urbe prohibercnc, vaticlnos libros conqui- 
** rerent '?" etc. Which (hews their care to have 
^1 toleraied religions under the Magiflrate's in- 
Ipedion. And, if I am nor much miftaken, Tul- 
iy, in his Books of Laws^ the fubftance of whith 
i^ talien from the 'Twelve tables, gives us that very 
Jaw ; whereby, as we faid, all foreign and clandef- 
tine worthip, unauthorized by the civil magiftrate, 
vas forbid. Sepakatim nemo haressit oeos: 

■fJEVE NOVOS, NfiVE ADVENAS, NISI PUBtlCE AD- 

'*ciTOs, PRIVATIM coLUNTO '. " No man ihall 
*' worfhip 
Lib. xxxir. Bift. 

Lib. ii. c. 8. Thuj, I think, the words ought to be read 
pointed. The common reading is, ftfatatlat luna hahtjjit 
ntv' nei'ai .' /'^ v' aHveias, nifi pubtkt aifdla, pri'vatim ta- 
li: which is abfuid and unintelligible. The manurcripc 
onoted by MEiutiue reads, nfae mijvi Jitje adiimat, Jn awortJ, 
wis Law ftcffl! not to have been underffiood by the critics, from 
|keir Bot apprehending the nature of Paganifa), and the dii*- 
^^ion between their rc/iriiW and ^af/^(i/ religions. ' By tbe 
Jtii branch, yi/aroHm nemi hahJJJi iesi. Is meant that the Gods 
Jjl ECnera! fliould not be worlhiped in private conventicles, 
jpr be hu}, a; it were, in propviety ; (Sues dtei, fays the com- 
^^nt) but lie in common to all the Citizens, And by the Te- 
ptnd branch, Mtit nevm, nenie advinai, nfi p»htkt aijittei, fri- 
^veiin cilunit, is meant that particulars (houM not woiihip 
jay nevj Otfsreign god without licence and authority from the 
^Urc. For we muS remember what hath been faid, in the firft 
' ftjon of (his book, concerning the two parts of Pagan religion i 
e one public, and the other private; the one, which had the 
,„'a/* for its fubjtfl ; the other, pankalun. Now the Stale, as 
^och, woriliiped only ihc country gods ; and this was properly 
■he rjlahhjhid relighn, Parlicuhr:, aJ fuch, frequently grew 
"ind of new and foreign gods, and modes of worfhip : and 
ite, when allowed by the ftaie, were their roUratid fiUgio'ii. 
'^itiaum ihctefiire fignifics [if fariituUril not [frivaiilji}, whlth 
Jftticr feofe would m^e a contradiction in the lenience : Nifipal- 
Utt uJJeiiat, privalim caUnio : " Let ihem not worflijj them 
." fmvATiLY, unlefs they be publicly allowed.'' For how 
could thflfe be iiid to be fri-vaitly worlhiped, that were puiUily 
•tvnedf By 4ni ngvos, both here and in the comment, I fup- 
■ "" "" F pofe. 
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'* worfliip the Gods clandeftincly, or have them fc- 
" parately to himfelf : nor (hall any new or fo- 
** reign God be worfliiped by particulars, till fuch 
God hath been legally approved of, and tolerated 
by the magiltrate." The comment, as concife, 
and confequently as obfcure as the text, follows in 
thefe words : Suosque deos, aut novos, aut 

ALIENIGENAS COLI, CONFUSIONEM HABET RELI- 
GIONUM, ET IGNOTAS CEREMONIAS I NON A SA- 
CERDOTIBUS, NON A PATRIBUS ACCEPTOS DEOS, 
ITA PLACERET COLI, SI HUIC LEGI PARUERANT 

ipsi \ " For each man to have his Gods in pc- 

" culiar, 

pofe, is meant gcds ne^^ly haome/ucb: which in another place ht 
calls — qucfi KO\OS et cJf:tiptitic5 ci'ves in cetlum receptos^ — Di 
rat, deer. I. iii. c. 1 1;. For the Jit minerum gtnttum were a kind 
of ever)'-day fnanufadure: fach as TuHy in the words immedi- 
ately following thas de/cribes : Olios quos tnda cae'o merit a 'vocO' 
^'crixf ; or, tlrcj} ivlo bad ne^vly difco'utrei therrf ci'ves to miou 
And by atvenas, the kno^vn local gods of othejr countries. 

* Lib. ii. c. lo. Thus I venture to corred the paflag^. The 
common editions have ic — AW afacerdotibus^ mom a patrihms etc 
c/psos Jtoft it a PLACET coli^fibuic legi paruerunt ipfi^ Gm- 
ter (ays : Ita me Deus amet, vix intelligo : hsereo, adhuc hacieo. 
And none of the critics have pretended to make (cnfe of it, 
but Petit, in his comment on the Atdc laws : De advenis Dib 
(Jays be) fibi facit objici Tullius, an non liceat acceptos a (acer- 
cioiibus nui a patribus alienigenas Deos colere ? Refpondet G* 
cero, I cere, fi, prout hac cavcbatur lege, publico fint adfcid, 
non priva patrum nut fAccidotum audloritate. Hie igitur verbo- 
rum Tuilii fenfus etl, qui latet et ledores fugit, qui excidit In- 
tel to iV.)tion is no:a, loco fuo refiituenda et reponenda ad hone 
nuvlum. S..tcu-ui dif}^ out ns-z^ss aut al:es:igenas coli^ co/tfat/knem 
buht reiij^iivu':;^ el ij^tj tJs certmrnias, ^on afacerdotihus^ wenM 
fatrihtat #.t.'/k/w dftsr Ita thcet cc'iy jl laic A'^f ParubrIHT 
»/V. Hm .11 jbiuiiMc as ih;s appears, it cannot, I think, be 
the ciiu" intiipui.iiion. Cicero is made to obje£i impertinenflir: 
Jo I uhb. tiom ihowoijji -.'^v rcvas^ nfve advenas^ tiifi pubta 
4»,iJ\ /;•■, ,'rrv,i:rv ♦.»':,*.•.'.•, coulj forn any fufpidon that» by this 
law, /' / !,♦ V. f... : » . 7 /» ■'.' /»*; /V rr their fore* others^ (which CCr- 
l:iii)l> \\,\A I.»im; » iro\r,l tV.o piiMic allowance) were forbid to be 
%iuilMp.\l * \\\\ I ho 10 lu^: pub icly al'ovicd, were forbid, from 
fblt.u%\e. «)(..u(wi \\\c\ w.Tc K'ou^ht in. On the other hand, 

' the 
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' culiar, whether new or Jiranger Gods, withou' 

■ public allowance, tends to defeat and confound 

■ all religion, and introduce clandefline worfhip : 
' and had the priefts and our forefathers had a due 
' regard to this law, we Ihould never have ap- 

■ proved of that kind of worfhip which we now 
' pay to the Gods they introduced amongft us." 

■ But notwithftanding all this, Mr, Baylc, from 
-the words above quoted from the fpeech of Poflhu- 
^mius in Livy, would perkiade us ", that the Romans 

the propiiety of the fenfe, j^jven above, is feen from hence : 

1. That the obfervatton is of the nature of an example to a pre- 

, CCpt. He delivers a lata concerning the licenfing new religions 

by ihe Magifirace ; and then take^ notice that, had ii been well 

^^bferved in Kome, it had prevented a great deal of fapeillitioD. 

.i. The Frequent breach of this la-rn in Rome was a notorious 

"Tpfl I as appears by the fpeech of Poflhumius in Livy, qiio;ed 

iiboVe; and therefore very likely ts be [alien notice of by Tully, 

'»hen he wa? upon this fubje.f . And what St. Auiiin fays, in hts 

ftcond book of the Ciiy of God, concerning the aflions to!d of 

Uie gods in their public worfhip at Rome, and the lubricity of 

(hat worlhip, (hews the feafonabTenefs of ihls animadverfioit. 

irther, as the general fenfe of the la-m juHifies the emendation 

the Ctm^nl; fo the wordi, out m-um, aui a!iin:genBi, in the 

confirm the corr.^flion in ihe laii.: — Py, tonftifimtm «- 

I fuppofe Tully meant, fuch a eonfufion of ceremo-. 

'ould leave no diftinaion between tlic t/lail'j/K43XiA the 

titratiJiHixfiCff, and thereby reduce Religion to ib impotent a 

ale, OS to render it ufelefs to civil Society-. And by, igi^otaici- 

tpis'iias, rites, which the Magillraie, by jeafon of^their celebra- 

Bn in private conventicles, could not take cognizance of r which 

light hurt the morals of foeiety, by their Icwdncfs, as happen- 

d in the Bacchanals at Rome j or endanger its peace by Mbalj 

„Bd faflions, fjpported and eocouragfd By the fccrccy of their 

'Alebrstion. In the temaining words, Cicero gives a plain inti- 

n^tion, that, had (his law been obferved, many fuperftitiuns 

Both in the tftahUpud and itliraiid religions had been nvoided ; 

gnich it e hints had been introduced, without jvarrant from the 

Xute, by an ioicreiled Piiefihood and an ignorant Anceftry, To 

XbDClad^, the neglefl of this law in Rome was very notorious ; 

tnJ, probably, owing to their having no ftaadiiigjudicMurc, >t3 

V. Athem, fot that porpofc. 

' PtiiT. Jiv. c. zzu 
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did not admit or tolerate foreign wor(hip ; and that 
the care of the Magiftrate, there taken notice of by 
the Conful, was to prohibit all religions, but the 
eftabltjhed : an opinion which the whole Roman hif- 
tory difcredits •, where we find the Magiltratc, frgm 
ticxie to time, tolerated all foreign religions with the 
utmoft facility. The care then, which Pofthgmius 
meant, was furely that of preventing all clandestine 
worfhip, unlicenfed by the Magiftrate: This ap- 
pears even from that other paflage brought by Mr. 
B. from Livy to fupport his aflertion : ** Nee corr 
^' pora modo affeda tabo, fed animos quoque rouir 
*' tiplex religio et pleraque externa invafit, novos 
^' ritus facrificando, vaticinando inferentibus iudo* 
*' mos^ quibus guajlui funt capti fuperftitioiie ani- 
" mi*:*' But more particularly from the very afiair, 
Ppflhumius was here engaged in. At this junc- 
ture, the State was above meafure exafperated by the 
mcnftrous enormities committed in the clandeftinc 
rites of Bacchus : yet it is obfervable, that, in th^ 
cdift paffed in the very height of their reientment^ 
the right of toleration was prefcrved inviolate : the 
.Decree of the Senate forbiding ** any celebration rf 
" the Bacchanals either in Rome or Italy. But thai 
if any one fhould be pofllflcd with a belief that 
this fort of rite was due by cuftom, and necef- 
fary j and that he could not omit the celebration 
'* of it without irreligion and impiety, he fhould lay 
** his cafe before the city Pretor ; the Pretor fhould 
confulc the Senate, when there was not lefs diaa 
an hundred in council, to know if they approv^ 
of it. Thefc cautions obferved, the rites m^ht 
" be celebrated, provided that not more than five 
^' aflifted at the facrifice, that they had ap cm- 

• 

* Lib. Iv. H% 
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•« incn purfe^ no frUJi^ nor a mafttr ^f thefokm^ 

As here, the Magiftrate's care, in expelling fo^ 
reign religions, ^as to prevent clandeftine wbrfliip 
aihongft the tolerated 5 fo at other times, the fam^ 
cate was employed in preventing thofe foreign rcli- 
gions'from mixing with the ejtahlijhed^ as we arc in^^ 
formed fay Valerius Maximus '. But neither in that 
cafe, ndr in this, was the liberty of particukirsy t6 
tirorlhip as they thought fit, at all infringed, or im» 
paired. 

Dionyflus of Halicarnaflus plainly diftinguiflies 
between their eftablijhed and tolerated religions. The 
paffage is curious ; and will not only ferve 10 con- 
fute Mr. B.'s notion, but will afford us an op- 
portunity of explaining what is further neccffary to 
tlear up this embarraffed fubjedt. 1 he words of this 
diligent enquirer into the romah Gonftitution, are 
thefe : ** What, above all things, raifed my admi- 
*^ ration was, that, notwithftanding the vatt multi- 
•* tudes Which throng from all parts to Rome, wh© 
*• niuft there, confequently, worfhip their owA 
" country Gods, according to their country rites ; 
*' yet the city never adopted any of thefe foreigrt 
•* worfhips into the public religion; as hath been 
•* thecuftom for many other dates to do*.'* Whence 
it aj)pears, i. That all ftrangers might freely wor- 

y — Ne qua Bacchanalia Romae, neve in Italia efTent. Si quis 
tit facrum folennect neceifariom duceret, nee fine religione et 
j^facolo fed id omittcre poflc apud Praetorem urbanam profite- 
TCtor; Pnctrrr fenatum confuleret, fi ci permJilum eilcr, quum 
in fenata centum non minus efTent, ita id facrum faceiet, dum 
ne plus quinque facrificio intereflent, neu qua pecunia cona- 
mdnis, neu quis magiiler facrorum, aut facerdos eiTet. Lib, xxxix, 

* Lib. i, c. 3, 

CQ7<i(i az^jLoaiu, o •nrcMorc; riori crvvi^n tira^isft Antiq, lib. ii. 
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{hip in Rome according to their own way j the being 
debarred of that liberty, was not deemed, by him, a 
conceivable cafe: That fuch -particuhrs as were fo dif- 
pofed, might join with them; and that, befides thefc 
tolerated religions, there was one public^ and ejlablijb^ 
ed^ which admitted of no foreign mixtures. 2. Wc 
are not to underftand the author as if his wonder 
was caufed by the Romans having an eftablijhed re- 
ligion diftinft from the ioUrated ; but, for that they 
mixed, or introduced into the efiahlijhed few or ho 
foreign rites ; which was the cuftom in the cities of 
Greece : for thefe are the other ftates^ which the hif- 
torjan hints at. But modern writers not adverting 
to this. When they read of the Roman pradlice of 
admitting nofortign worfhip into their public reli* 
gion, concJudtd \\rongly, that they allowed no tok- 
ration: and when they read of the Greek pradliceof 
n^^turalizing/j'r^/^// religions, by adopting them into 
their public worfhip, concluded, as wrongly, that 
they had no ejiabUjLments. 3. 7 he words, H IIOAIS 
AHMOIJIA, are remarkable : He does not fay, the 
city rejeded foreign worfhip, but, that it admitted 
not of it PUBLICLY ; that is, did not bring it into 
the public religion of the State. For, as we ob- 
ferved before, Paganifm had two parts, the one pub- 
lic, the other private : the State^ as fuch, was the 
fubjed: of the one ; and Particulars^ 33 fuch, of the 
other. But they admitted of foreign rites pri- 
va'ely\ that is, 3\\owtd particulars to ufe them, after 
the Maaiflrate's licence had been obtained for that 
purpofe. So that the eftablifhed religion, every 
where, related to the public part of Paganifm ; and 
the tolerated^ to the private part. 4. Thehiftorian ' 
obferves, that, in this conduft, Rome differed from 
many o(hcr cities, meaning the Grecian. And in- 
dted,.it was leis a wonder than he feems to make it: 
tor Rome, rifing on her o\\n foundation, indepen- 
dent 
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^iient on, and unrelated to any other State, and 
early pofl'elTed with the high cnthufiafm of dillinc- 
tion and empire, would naturally eftecm her tutelary- 
Gods as her own peculiar; and tlierefore would 
.tejeft all foreign mixtures. On ihe contrary, the 
^■(Jrecian States, related ro, and (icpcndcnt on one 
another, would mure eafily admit of an aflbciation 
i,and combination amongfl: their national Dtities, 

Such was the nature of toleration in the Pagan 
ifforld ; and this the wife provifion of ancient Policy, 
irhiie Civil liberty could keep its own. But when 
lOw Government began to degenerate, and all, 
prepofteroufly to fubmit to the will of one ; when 
he Magiftrate came to have a good, diiiinct from 
that of the People; and civil peace was eflimatcd, 
,iiOt by the blelfings it produced, but by the degree 
If fLibjeition it was able to inflitt; then the fa- 
kionable fcheme of Politics began to turn folely 
On the maintenance of a Tyrant's power: and He 
laving obferved, that, though the tokr.-.tion of re- 
jigion, under the regulations above defcrlbed, was 
ividently f jr the advantage of Society ; yet, as thofe 
egulationa wt-re too apt to be neg]e;"ted, lie thought 
it bed, by an abfolute inloler/nue, and a thorough 
'juniformily, to cut off all occjfions and opportunities 
jpf mifchief to himfclf, from private cohvencicles 
>nd conventions. 

Agreeably to this fyflem of power, wc find Mi- 
cenas, in Dion Caflius ^ diflliading .Augafus from 
J]owing any tckraiion of religion at all: as, an in- 
iulgcnce in this matter, would indifpoft men to- 
wards the MagiHrate, and make them lefs fond of 
\ic civil and religious Conrtitutions of their coun- 

Py •, from wherce faflions, and confederacies rgainft 
.e State would unavoidably arife. He concludes 
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his advice againft toleration in tfaefe remsirkablc 
words : ADEP HKISTA MONAPXIA rTM*EPE!; 
*' as a thing by no means agreeing wirfi arbrtrarf 
«* power/' And Tacitus informs us % the uforpcr 
followed It. Thus, we fee, that the famous dccla-> 
ration of, ome kino and one religion, is noes 
new maxim, for which we are indebted to French 
Politics. 

So noble an original had the principle of intole- 
HANCE : and fo iniquitous are the adverfarics cf our 
holy religion, to throw it upon the cbriftian Faith \ 
when it appears to have been the pure ofi^pring of 
civil Tyranny ; how well foever it may have been af- 
terwards nurfed and fondled by fome Fathers of the 
Church. 

Thus have I attempted to give a plain account of 
the general methods ufed by ancient Policy to incul* 
cate and fupport Religion. Were I to (beak, as I 
once intended, of tboje which particular Lawgivers 
and Magi ft rates employed for the ufe of their pro- 
per Societies, 1 fhould have it in my power to throw 
great light upon the argument. But this, though 
the moft curious part of all, muft be omitted at {»«• 
fent, by r^afon of its length. In the mean time, I 
prefume, more than enough hath been faid, even ia 
thofe places which only fhew the Legiflator*s cait 
for religion in general, to prove the truth of the pro- 
pofition, 1'bat, in the opinion of ancient policy, the 
do5!rine of a future Jtate of rewards and punifimunts 
ivas irJifpenfably ufeful to civil Society : For having 
Ihcwn that the dodlrine of a future ftate was 



^ A£lam et dc facris JBgyptiis Jadaicifqne peTlcndts : radai!K}iie 
patrum coiifultum, ut quatuor millia Lbcrtini genpris ea Aiper- 
f^iticnc infeda, quis idonea a?tas in infulatn Sardinian) vchercn* 
tiir, cocicendis iilic latrocinii?, ct fi ob gravjtatfm ccrii intenf- 
ftrnt, vile damnum: ceteii ccderent Italia, nifi, certam ante 
diem profatics riius exuifknt. Tac. ^Kfial, h ii. c. 85. 

infoparablc 
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itiTeparablt pare •of Pagan rdigbn^ 'End ili^ed the 
fbtg <fQpport of ft^ ttit praring tb^ir care for religion 
in gonertl^ froves their care tor this dofhine in p»r<- 
ticuian Wtiere, it is worth obfierf ing^ that^ though 
the ancient Lawgivers deviated from truth, and dif« 
fordd fpom one another, even in the ntoft important 
pdiim^ concenrning pr^prty^ marriage, dommm, 0t€% 
yet they unariimoufly ^rml in owning the ufe^ and 
propagating the belief of a future ^ftate of rewai-ds 
and puni(hnnents : And what ftronger proof would 
any one defire of the wBceffity of that doftrine to Rs:^ 
LiotoK and Socizty ? 

We now fecv die clofe conneftion between C«rf/ 
gotfirnrngHt and Religion. The following obfervation 
will ftill further explain the neceflSty of this union. 

That benevolent fptrit of Antiquity, defciibed 
above, which fet their Heroes upon polrfhing tht 
barbarous manners of their felbw-creatures, and 
imparting to them the bleffings of civil life, as 
divine as it af pears, hath yet been faf exceeded by 
the charity of thefe later ages, which fends missi- 
onaries into the furtheft regions of the ead and 
weft, with the ineftimable bleffing of tht glad tidings 
' of the Go/pel. But nothing is matter of more grief 
to ferious men than the conftant ill fuccefs of lb 
chsuitable an undertaking. Something fure muft 
have been greatly amifs, to defeat a deiign which all 
nature confpires to advance. This Would be ascT- 
counted for. Catbolie (as they call themfelves) and 
prot^Jiant Miffionaries go promifcuoufly to either In- 
dia. The Catholics have laboured moft in covinr- 
tries civilized ; but, giving a commerititious fyfterh 
for the gofpel of Chrift, it is no wonder the Pagans 
(hould not be gready difpofed to change did fabks 
for new. And though the preteftant Miflionarirfs 
carry the genuine Gcfpel with them into America, 
yet they preach it to Savages, with no better fuc* 

cefs. 
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ccfs. The reafon feems to be becaufc they are Sa- 
vages^ without Government or Laws ; and confe- 
quently of very rude, uncultivated minds. Now 
Chriitianicy, plain and fimple as it is, and fitted in 
its nature for what ic was defigned by its author, re- 
quires an intelleft above that of a mere Savage to 
underftand •*. Something then muft be previous to 
it. And what is that fomething but civil socibty? 
This is not at all to its difhonour. And if it hath 
fometimes happened, through the indefatigable la- 
bours of thefe MifTionaries, both of the one and the 
other Communion, that numbers of favage converts 
have been made, they could never long prefervc, 
or propagate amongft their tribes, the Chriftianiiy, 
they had been taught : but their fucceflbrs have al- 
ways found the work was to begin anew, and in a 
little time, nothing left of the other's labours to ad' 
yance upon. And if what we have faid in this 

^ An intelligent miiTionary Teemed to (ee where the thing flad;« 
when he fays. Pour cc qui eft des converfions, qu*on peut fairc 
deces gens la touchant TEvangile, on tie fuuroit /aire aucumfini 
fureux, Ccs fauva^cs, de meme que tous ceux de I'Ameriqrt 
font fort pen difpofez aux Jumieres de la foi, parce qu'ils font 
hrutaux et ftupides, et que leurs moeurs font extretnement CVT 
rQmpuesy et oppofees au Chriftianifme. Nowvelie Decouvm Jm 
rAmeriq, Sef>t. par le R. P. Louis Hennepin MiJJionaire RtcoHtSit 
Nctaire Apfiftoliq^te, a Utr. 1697. p. 221. The corrnpt maowfi 
cf the favages here complained of^ as indifpofing them to tbe 
Goipel, we find, from this writer and others, are of fuch a kind 
as arife only from the w;int of civil government ; and whidi 
civil government every where redlifies ; fuch as rap'ne^ crmehjt 
and promifcuoui mixtures, Hans Egede, a Dani(h miffionaryy 
who had been five and twenty years in Greenland j in his de* 
fcription of that country, fpeaks to the iame effe^ : *< It is t 
•* matter which cannot be quelHoned (fays this ienfible writer) 
*' that, if you will make a man a Chnllian out of a mere favage 
*' and wild roan, you muft firft make him a reafonable man.-^ 
*' Jt would contribute a great deal to forward their converfioa. 
•' if they could, by degrees, be brought into a iettled way of 
" life," etc. p. 211, 12. 

book. 
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book be true. That religion cannot long Jkbfift tvithoia 
the aid of civil government^ we are not to wonder at 
it: for, from hence, we conclude, they began at 
the wrong end : and that to make our holy religion 
rightly underftood, much 'more to propagate and 
perpetuate it, they fliould firft have taught thefe Sa- 
vages the arts of life : from whence (befides the be^ 
ncfit of that previous knowledge abovementioned) 
would have refulted this further advantage, that mei 
fo fenfibly obliged, would have given a more fa*- 
vourable attention to their benefadlors. As it is, I 
ttn afraid thefe Savages obferving in the Miffionaritt 

'(and they have fenfe enough to obfcrve that the Eu- 
ropeans keep many things from them which it 
would be ufeful for them to know) a total difregard 
of their temporal concerns, would be hardly brought 
t6 think the matters prefled upon them of much im- 
portance, or the teachers greatly in earneft. The 
civilizing a barbarous people is in itfelf a work of 
fuch exalted charity, that to fee it neglefted, when a 
far nobler end than the arts of life may be procured 
by it, is matter of the utmoft aftonifliment \ But it 
b partly owing. to this, that many of both miflions 

"have had too much of th?it fanaticifm in their temper, 
which difpofes men to an utter contempt of worldly 
things : they are therefore fo far frorn preaching up 
the advantages of Society, and recommending civU 
Manners, that they are more difpofed to throw afidc 
their own ; and have recourfe to the dried fliins and 
parched corn of the Savages. While others of them, 

* Thisjafticeis due to the Jesuits, That they have been 
wifer in their attempts on Paraguay, and on the coafl of Cali^ 
fornia ; where they have brought the lavage inhabitants to a love 
of agriculture and the mechanic art«. The miifion in California 
was founded at theexpence of a certain marquis de Valero; for 
which the reverend peribn, whoie name was permitted to be put 
to the Account of Lord Arjnns Voyage round the tuorld^ has fuf- 
fered the Marquis to be calied a mojl magn^fiant Bi^ct. 

of 
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of a colder turn, and lower form of fuptrftiihn^ hav- 
ing taken it into their heads, that the vicfes of im- 
proved life would more indif[i0.e the Indians to the 
precepts of the Gofpel, than their prefent brutality 
incapacitates them from comprehending the doBrints 
of it, have concluded it beft, upon the whole^ to 
keep their eyes fhut to the advantages of civil life ^ 
But without doubt fo fatal a conduft arifcs chitifly 
from the falfe and inhumane policy of the European 
Colonies, a policy common to every feft and profcf- 
lion, which makes them do all in their power to 
keep the natives in a favage ftate; as fufpefling that 
the neic^hbourhcod of a civilized people would ht 
too unfriendly to their private interefls. However, 
this policy, as bad as it is, has yet fomething left 

' This is tlie fyflem of CharJe*ur.ix in the following pa/Tage; 
V hlcS is well worth the reader's notice : After having fpoken rf 
t'\* Allocking mifcrics attending the uncivilized cohdiHon of tM 
C.nadiiin favti^es. he goes on thus: II faut neanmoxns conTCirir 
que les chofes ont un peu change (ur tous ces points, depn 
nctre arrivce en ce pays; j'en ai meme vu ch ere her a fe pro- 
curer des con moiiiifcs, dort lis auront pcut-etre bientot dc la 
peine a fc pafTer. Qoelqucs-uns commencement aufli ^ prcnrfrt 
un feu plus leurs precautions pour ne pas ie trouver au de^ 
|:ourvu, q\>ai)d la chafTe leur manquera ; ec parmi ceux, qirf 
font domicilics daiis la colonic, il y a bicn peu a ajouter jMur 
]cs faire ai river au point d'avoir Un necelTaire raifonnabte. 
Mais qu'il eft a craindre que, quand ils en feront 1^, ils n'd- 
lent hitUot pins loin, et m donnent dam »n fuperfy^ qui les reiA 
plus malheurcux encore, qu'jls ne font prefentement dans k 
fcin de la plus grand indigence. Ce ne /era pas au mnmt la 
mijpcnnaireiy qui les expn/crent a ce danger ; perfuadcs qo'lls A 
moralement impoiTible de bien prendre ce jnfte mili^c, ti ^ 
s'y boiner, ils ont beaucoup micux aimc partager avec cei 
peuples ce qu'il y a de penible dans leur maniere de vivre, ftf 
tit i ur CH'vrir les yeux fur les timyens d'y frcwver des adopcifew^ 
Aiifli ecux-mcmes, qui font tous les jours temoins de kon 
fo'j|t/.:nce?, ont-ils encore bicn de la peine a com prendre com* 
irjt nt iiS y peuvint refiller, d'auiant plus qu^ellcs ibnt ians re* 
1; chc, ei que toiKes les faifons ont Icors incommoditcs pardoi' 
licrr:». Jourfitil Hjfcr, d^un loyrge dam l*Jmeriq, Sepient, vol.vi^ 

diabolical 
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Ifbolical in it than that otiiarpart: of Colon v-re- 
Ij^iGioN, which robs the oppofite Continent of fo 
|4nany ihQuftnds of our fpecies, for a yearly racrifice 
Ito their great idol, Mammon, the God of Gain. 
I^hefe Colonifts, indeed, pretend to obfervc a kin4 
f averfion in the favages to a civilized State. And 
: is no wonder if cliey Ihould not be very for- 
ward CO imitate the manners of their oppreflbts. But 
kis is not the nacurdl cqndicion of things. Barba- 
tns are never backward to partake of thofc advan* 
a;es of civil life which they underflandi except 
■bere ill ufage has given them an abhorrence for 
"r Inftrufitors. The Goths and Vandals iri Eur 
, together with the other betiefics of their Conr 
luefts, joyfully embraced tlie Chriftian Faith: An4 
lurks in Afia, and oth^r clans of Tartars in 
la, readily received Religion and Civility from 
E conquered nations. On the whole, hoA'ever, [ 
are venture to forecell, chat no great good will ever 
K>me of thefc Miffions, till the two projeiti oi civi- 
feiwf andy^/»_f bcJoin^J in one, 
J. As the matter ftands at prefent, the forefts of 
iprth and ibuth America arc good for little but to 
: niade nurferies for pHrLOsoPHERS and Free- 
l^il 1 N K. E n s. The inhabitants, by following liinple 
lature, are already in pofleflion of that blefiing, 
which tlicfc itluftrious inftrudors lb vainly wilh'd 
for at home-, namely the rennoval of all religious 
PREJUDICES from the education of their children. 
A learned voyager, who has been lately on a ma- 
thematical mifiion to the Equator, defcribcs this 
ppy and envied condition in very emphatic terms; 
icK the reader may find below K What crops 



VS— J'ai era recQon(ntre dans tons [les Indient Americans, 
niqve diffSreciKa «i I'jnwuo'. (mjfuts, ct coii'*m<*] un merae 
fads dc cbariflerc l,'iaicnSiy:\ne ea tail Is baie. J: iii& 
ilia- 
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of Free-tbinking may not be expe£ted from fb hap- 
py a climate ! But our Pbilofopbers perhaps, on reflec- 
tion, may think their favourite maxim here pufhed 
a httle too far. However, this freedom from reli- 
gious prejudices, in the purity of its ftate here, may 
be of ufe, in difpofing our Pbilofopbers to review 
their favourite maxim^ and to confider whether they 
be well founded, in recommending it in that extent 
in which it is here praftifed. It is true, a fuperfii- 
tious education is produftive of great evils. But 
what then ? If, thro* thefe prejudices, the OmaguMs 
of the fouthcrn continent think it piety, at the birth 
of their children, to flatten their heads, like a cheefe, 
between two boards, that their faces may refemUe 
their Deity, the full moon. Should the ridicule cf 
this cudom make it thought abfurd in us, to bring 
up our children in the love of juftice, of piiricy, and 
benevolence, that they may refemble the God of the 
Chriftians, whom we adore? Our Pbilofopbers wH 
fay. So far they are not unwilling to go. What 
they would have is, that the infant-mind be kept free 
from the deformed impreflions of positive rbli- 

a decider ft on la doit honorer du nom d'apathie; ou YivWx 
par celui de iljpiditc. EUe nait fans doute du petit nnmbe 
de Icurf idies, qui ne s'etend pas au dela deleurs befbins. Gto 
tons jufqu^a la voracite, quand ils ont de quoi ie /atisfaiR; 
ibbres, quand ] a iieceflite les y oblige, jufqu'a fe pailer de loa^ 
fans laioiire rien dclircr ; pufillanimes et polcrons d l'excei» 
ft rivrefle ne Ics tranfportc pas ; ennemis du travail, indiffereni 
i tout motif de gloire, d'honneur, ou de reconnoiilance ; oniqa^ 
ment occupcs de I'objet prcfent, et toujours determines parliir 
fans inquietude pour Tavenir ; incapables de prevoyance et dc 
rcncxion ; (c livrant, quand ricn ne les gene, k une joje paerikf 
qc'ils manifcilcntpar dcs lauts et des eclats de rire immo'dinlt 
ihns objet ct fans deftVin ; ils paftent lear vie fans penfer, ttik 
vit^irtiilcnt Tans Ibrtir cle i'enfance, dont ils confervent tooslo 

dcfaurs en ne pei:t voir fans humiliation combien rhommc 

nhandonne a la ftmple nature, privc d'education et de fociet(» 
difforc peu de la bete. Relaticn d^un *voyage dans tAmtrifU 
mtriait.ra r^ par Af, at Ja Ccfidaar:ne, p. 5 I» ecfeq* 

ClOH, 
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Won. But chey mull; pardon us if we think, that 
in fuch minds, precepts are belt inforced by example^ 
«dd that the beft example is that of the Deity in his 
difpenfarions to mankind, as delivered by pofitivere- 

Was the full definition oi man, a good phhoso- 

EH, and his only bufmels, fpeculativc truth, lome- 

Uiing might be laid in favour of preferving his mind, 

■a ri^a tabula, till he was himfelf able to judge what 

' 'as fit to be written on it. But as he was fcnt into 

le world to make 3 good citizen, in the obferv- 

ice of all the relations of civil, Ibciai, and domeftic 

Fe ; as he was born for praftice and not for fpecu- 

ition, I fhould think that virtues, fo necedary for 

le difchargeof thofc retations, could not be infinu- 

td too foon, or imprefled too frequently ; even 

lOugh the confeqiience might happen to be, the ac- 

(jiring an obftlnaic and unconquerable prejudice in 
iivour of Religion. 
On the whole, then, we fee, that the ancient Law- 
givers were as much fuperior to the modern Mifli- 
onaries in the execution, as Thefc are, to Them in 
the defign. Thofe Sages faw plainly that religion 
and civil policy were infeparable; and therefore 
tbcy always taught them together. The experience 
of all ages juftificd their condud ; and the trath, on 
which they afted, gives us the mod tranfcendent 
idea of Divine goodncfs, which hath (bclofely united 
our temporal to our fpiritual happinefs. The fura 
cf all is this, that whoever would fecure Civil Go- 
vernment, muft fupport ic by the means of Reli- 
1 whoever would propagate Religion, 
mft perpettute it by the means of Civil Gotekn- 
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BOOK III. 

SECT. I. 

IN the beginning of the lall book, I entered upoi 
the proof of my fecond propofitioo ; natpdjs^ 
That all antiquity was unanimous m 

THINKING THAT THS DOCTRINE OF A FUTUM 
STATE OF RSWA£IDS AND PUNISHMENTS WAS M* 
CESSARY TO TH£ WELL B£ING OF SQCISTT: 

And the method I laid down for it, was, i. To 
(hew the .condua of Legifiaiors^ and the founders 4 
dvU policy. 2. TIh GpinioHs of ibc wifefi and 9^ 
learned of the ancient Sages. 

The CONDUCT OF THE LEQIS^ATQRS bath bCCtt 

fully examined in the lafl: book. 

IL The opinion of the ancient sagss* tt 
the fubjeQ: of the prefent. 

They too, as well as the Lawgivers, were uoi- 
nimous in this point, how difcordanc foever and tf 
variance amongO: themielves, in other tnatterSi 
Whatever Syftem of Policy the Hlflorian favouiodft 
whatever Theory of Nature the Philofopher efpouied; 
THIS always remained an unqueftionable priwlr 
pie. The favourer of arbitrary power deenied-^ 
the (Irongeft bond of blind obedience; and titf 
friend of civil liberty, the largeft iburce of vif3(u| 
and a public fpirit. The Atheift, from the vaft- 
nefs of its focial ufe, concluded religion to be buttf 
invention of State; and the Theift, from that €00- 
feficd utility, laboured to prove it of divine ori- 
ginal. 

4 To 
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c/" Moses demonflrated. 

To give the reader a detail of the difcourfes, where! 
this truth is owned and fupported, would be to 
itanfcribe Antiquity : for, with thU begins and 
ends every thing they teach and explain of Morals, 
Government, human Nature, and civil Policy. I 
fiiall therefore concent myfelf with two or three paf- 
'figes, as a fpecimen only, of the general voice of 
ancient Wifdom. 

Timsus the Locfian, a very early Pythagorean, 
•ell praiftifed in Affairs, and, in Plato's opinion, 
of confiimmate knowledge in philofophy, difcourf- 
ing on the remedies to moral evil, after having 
fpokcn of the ufe of philofophy to lead well tem- 
pered minds to happinefs, by teaching the meafures 
of juft and unjuft ; adds, that, for intraftable fpirits 
civil Society was invented \ which keeps men in 
fear by the coercions of Law and Religion : " But 
*' if we come (fays he) to a perverfe ungovernable 
** difpoficion, there, punifhmencs fliould be applied ; 
*' both thofe which civil laws infliift, and thofe which 
•' the terrors of religion denounce againft the 
*' wicked ftom above and from below : as, that 
** ENDLESS pUNisHMEHTS attend the remains of 
** unhappy men; and all thofe torments, which I 
" highly applaud the Ionic poet for recording from 
*' ancient tradition, in order to cleanfe and purify 
*' the mind from vice''." 

That I'age hiftorian, Polybius, fwhofe knowledge 
of mankind and civil Government was fo celebrated, 
that Rome preferred him to the auguft employ- 
ment of compofing laws for Greece, now become 

province to the republic) fpeaking of the ex- 

4f I« THi tifftir 1^ Stix rar >jyan ttvUava. ivdycvrt hifuild n aruftina, 
■ij Tn M»ff aiw, eri HtAamij aira^'TVru ajreiuifiai AarJalpja-i hj- 
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cellenoe of the Roman Conftitutlon, exprefleth him- 
felf in this manner: " But the luperior excellence 
'* of this Policy, above oihers, manifcfts irfelf, in 
" my opinion, chiefly in the religious notions the 
" Kprn^ns hold concerning the Gods : that thing, 
" which, in other places is turned to abule, being 
'* the very (upport of the Roman affairs j I mean 
" THE FEAR OF THE CODS, or whac the Greeks 
" call fuperjliiion i which is come to fuch a height, 
" both in its influence on particulars, and on die 
" public, as cannot be exceeded. This, which 
" many may think unaccountable, fcems plainly to 
" have been contrived for the fake of the Commu- 
" nicy. If, in.ieed, one were to frame a civil 
" Policy only for wife men, it is poffible this kind 
•' of Inllitution might not be neceffary. But fincfl 
" the multitude ii ever fickle and capricious, full of 
** lawlels pafijons, and irrational and violent rcfent- 
" mcnts, there is no way left to keep them in order, 
** but by the terrors of future punishment, and 
'* all the pompous circumflance that artcnds Oich 
" kind of fiftions. On which account the Ajiri- 
** ents aftcd, in my opinion, with great judgincin 
** and penetration, when they contrived to bring in 
*' thcfe notions of the Gods, and of a futuhb 
" STATE, into the popular belief-, and the preleal 
" age as inconfiderattly, and abliirdly, in removing 
" them, and encouraging the multitude to tlcfpilc 
" their terrors. For fee now the confequenccJ ia 
" Greece, the man who is cntruLled with the public 
" money {to pals by other matters) though it hp 
*' but of a. tingle talent, and chough he give a tM* 
** fold fccurity in the molt authentic form, and 
" before twice the number of witneffes which the 
" Law requires, cannot be brought to difchargc his, 
*' engagementsi while, anwngft the Romans. 
" mere RBLioiON OF AK OATH kecps thofe. 
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** have vaft fums of money pafling through their 
** hands, either in the public adminiftration or in 
'* foreign legations, from the leaft violation of their 
*• trufl-, or honour. And whereas, in other placcSj 
■* it is rare to find a man, who can keep his hands 
" clean, or forbear plundering his Country; in 
*' Rome it is as rare to talte any one offending in 
•• this kind. That every thing which exifts is fub- 
*• jcfl to mutation and decay, we need not be told ; 
•^ the unalterable nature of tilings fufficiently in- 
*• forms us of this truth. But there being two ways, 
** whereby every kind of Policy is mined and dif- 
** (blvedj the one from without, and the other 
* from WITHIN; that deRniaion, which comcth 
*• from without, cannot be conftantly avoided by 
" any human provifion : but then, there are known 
'" and efficacious remedies for thofe evils which 
** arife from within '.*' 

Polybiua 

(i /SiXriei, II -rn tn^ 9(vi iiaXn4'i>. Ksi fioi JbxiT tJ xa^B Tali li^Xoij 

T>i> Jii^ifsLiiH.tai* !*I -rwefru yap JjtT^tfayBjJiflai itj *oifti^*lai Tars 
t} p>^ ina^ axntii I'i ti th; vxt iSVar /Sidf >^ m iislra tik «Aiu(, 

i>ui yi ftiji JuHBirl t5 ™Xiifl»T X*^* '"" «>«'''>"t'"''e»- El fill y»j w 
trefa/t ati^tit omxirtUf** irviavByir>, Iirui aJii »i aiaytarS'- s toiht®* 
tyixit-' iirii }f itrai 0KqSi< tri ihofpnieJ'DXnfif rmiuiuSt mafaiia^i,Sfynf 
tt?>iya. 9ff*» Piaiu, hiiviTM Ttft lUi&iair ^MSoit, «,' tS toHkItII TfnyuJia 
Ttt «r%#ln «^>i';^tr. Aionp o! «Fti^<oi featls-i ^i rat '•gi &"" i>u'ii!, 
ifj Ta'( vnfi Twr u aJto JlaT.n'j'iK «« linii i^ wf itcj^u ii; Ta tirX>i9q iva~ 
fivayayut' Wi^a Si ^aX^oi ei rui cijiii i^ aAsyu; uSa^iXiii eWTa. Tci< 
><■(«' y*f)f Tut aUtfi, ttrttxtiira %lipl^Eifliri ira^ (nii t»; "E^XHEriri 

4r«orB«, N^ itOfli/^f iiwXaMni, a JvMH>rai Ti)fir> Tiit otro' va^ie Ji 
*P«|M>*>; at tuHa ti T(tj ix;X^( "ri ^"^ "J"^''*! "cAii Ti w^«te■ yjii- 
f>aT*n x>'/>^»''f ^>' a-utzi Tn< xald rei ti'fMi «ir'u;i nifSiri tJ iteifiaKu. 
K«; *(■((( fill Tor? aWoit imaitSi in' i«f''' "VijcojMMr atiftt t«> Jofui- 
ri«>> ^' iiutapifb>1« n-ifl TavTa* *(c^ H Ts?; 'Pufuiat; ffVoMoi in xi 
Xaiiir til* m^vfop^Di ■*! Tmairji a«i'f«. 'Ort ftit ^ysitn tsk J«i* 
>>*X"'^ f*^ "i fu^aCil^i, ifX"*^ " wfooAr ?w7»* •lai^ ya^ * TKt 
Q t f vriax 
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Polybius fays literally, There are two ways by 
which a ftate is brought to dlRblution, from withonc 
and from within : thai from without is uncertain and 
little known -, that from within is known and cer- 
tain. By which words he mull: mean what I make 
him to fay, as appears by what he immediately fub- 
joins, where he fhews how the power of the Great, 
when degenerated into tyranny, may be checked by 
the people : whofe oppofition to power produces, as 
it happens to be well or ill managed, either the beft 
or word form of governirent, a Democracy i^ 
Ochlocracy. 

This long paffage deferves our attention, and 
many reafons, Polybius was a Greek, and, as 
good men are, a tender lover of his Country, whofi 
ancient glory and virtue were then faft on the dtii 
chne, and the Roman mounting to its meridiarf.' 
The meUncholy refieftions, arifing from this view 
of things, were always uppermoft in his thoughts : 
fo that fpeaking here of the great influence which 
Religion had on the minds of the Romans, hecould 
not forbear giving his countrymen a leffon, and in- 
ftru£ting them in what he efteemed the principal 
caufe of their approaching ruin -, namely, a certaip 
libertinifm, which had fpread amongft the People 
OF CONDITION, who, afliamcd of the fimplicityof 
their Anceftors, and defpifing the ignorance of the 
People, atFedled a fuperior penetration, which brought 
them to regard, and prepofteroudy to teach ethers 
to regard, the reftraints of religion as illufory and 
unmanly. This he confirms by fliewing the ftrong 
influence religion hath on the morals of men. But 
to underRand what follows, cf the two ways iy •which 
a Jlate ccmes to ruin., from witboul and from loitb- 

jft^^^Kt^'- £■ Poijb- 4''^*''Mf'»p( W»- yj. c. S4i s'j. , ^^1 
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in, which feems to be brought In a little abruptly, we 
muft Juppofe, that thofe, to whom thehiftorian ad- 
drefies himfelf, had objefted, That it was not a want 
ef piety amongft themfelvti, but the force cf ibt Raman 
arms without^ wbicb bad broken ibe power of Greece ; 
and that tbts difajler tbey were patiently lofubmii to^ 
hicaufe all empires bare their fta'ed periods. Let us 
fuppofc this, and the political reflcftion on the fall 
of States, will have a high propriety, and clofe con- 
nexion with what preceded. It is to chis efFeft : ' 
" I agree with you, fays Polybius, that evih, com- 
ing fuddenly on a State from without, cannot be 
eafily warded; but then, thole arifing from within, 
as they are commonly forefeen, have their remedies, 
at hand. Now 1 take our niisforiuaes to have pro- 
ceeded from thej'e : for had not a neglefl: of religion, 
depraved the manners of the Greeks, Rome had 
wanted both pretence and inclination to invade us, 
and Greece would have continued able to fupporc 
its own fovereignty : therefore your trite aphorifm 
of the mutability of human things is here altogether 
mifapplied." 

But had this great man lived only one age later, 
he would have found large occafion of addrefling 
this very admonition to the Romans themfclves i 
when the fame libertine fpirit fore-ran and contri- 
buted to the deflruflion of their Republic; and re- 
ligion had fo loft its hold of thofe, whom, in the 
lime of Polybius, it fo entirely polTeffed, thai Cs- 
far could dare, in full Senate, with a degree of li- 
cence unexampled in Antiquity, to declare, that 
the doctrine of a future flate of re^wards and punijb' 
ments was all a groundlcfs notion. This was a 
dreadful prognoftic of their approaching ruin. 

If this great politician then, may defcrvc credir, 

it would be worth while for our People of condition 

to look about them, and compute their gains by 

fuch a conduft : thofe of them I mean, if any fucn 

G 3 there 
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there be, who profefs to love their Country, and yet 
as publicly defpife the Religion of it. One of 
them, who did both in an eminent degree, and whtf ( 
would fubftiiute 3 taste, inftead of ^ future fiati}. \ 
for the government of the world, thus expreJIet^ j 
himfelf: " Even confcienfty I fear, fiich as is owin^ \ 
** to religious difdpliney will make but a flight 
'• figure, where this taste is fet amifs. AmongT' 
** the vulgar perhaps it may do wonders : a dez 
*' and a kell may prevail, where ^jail and a gjHowfi 
" are thought infufficient. But fuch is the nature 
*' of the libera], polilhed, and refined part of man- 
" kindi fo far are they from the mere fimpHcity ff 
'* babe i and fuckU'igs, that, inftead nf applying thcj 
** notion of a future reviard or punifhmenc 1 
*' tlicir immediate behgviour in fociety, they , 
*' apt much rather, through the whole courfe i 
*' their lives, to fliew evidently that they look oflC 
'* the pious narrations to be indeed no better tha( 
*' children's tales and ilie amuferoent of the tnere^" 
*' vulgar "." I will not now a(k, Where was the 
religion, but where was the fivil pi-u-'etice o( thi» 
great (.atriot? For if it be indeed true, as he conr 
fefles, that amongfi the vulgar a ddvil and a hell a 
frevail, where nj>nl and a gallows are ihmg'H tnfii^ 
cunl; why would this lover of his eounhy take 
io neccfTary a reflraint on the manners of the multi-, 
tudc? If he [ays he would not, I aik, why then 
hath he publicly ridiruied it? Or was it indeed his 
intention to make all his fellow-citizens men of 
TASTE ? He might as well have thought of toaking, 
them all LoKDs'. ^ 

'■ Charaairljlifti vaX. iii. p, 1^;. edit. 5, • ' ^W 

' It may not be iniprojer, on thi^ occafion. 10 prcfoit the Reader 

with an cxtraft from a Letiei- of ihe late Pfefident Mo ^TE 5 lyj i e u 

lo the Auihor, who had ^i»eB Mm feme ateouiKcf Lrtrd Bolirrg. 

btokc'i PoiibLfiiotii Woiiui, jujt tben. atcbe paiirof fubbca>i 
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Tht g^tat Geographer, whole knowledge of men 
*nd manners was as extenfive as the habitable 
globe, Ipeaks to the Ume piirpofe : " The tnultt- 
" tude in fociecy are allured to virtue by thoic en- 
*' ticing tables, which the poets tell of the illuftri- 
" ous acchievements of ancient heroes, fuch as the 
** labours of Hercules and Thefeus; and the re- 
^' wards conferred by the Gods, for well-doii 
" So again, they are reftrained from vice by 
*' punilbmcnts, die Gods are faid to iaflifl U[ 
" ofFenders, and by thofe "' terrors and threatnii _ 
*• which certain dreadful words and monfirous forms 
** imprint upon their minds; or by believing that 
*' divine judgments have overtaken evil men. For 
" it is impofiible to govern women and the grofs 
*' body of the people, and to keep them pious, 
*• holy, and virtuous, by the precepts of philof(^- 
" phy: this can be only done by the fear of the 
" Gods ; which is railed and fupported by ancienc 
** fiflions and modern prodigies. The Thunder 
*' therefore of Jupiter, the ^gis of Minerva, the 
" Trident of Neptune, the Thyrfus of Bacchus, and 
" the Snakes and Torches of the Furies, with all 
** the other apparatus of ancient theology, were the 
" engines which the Legiflator employed, as bug- 
" bears, to flrike a terror into the childid] imagina- 
•• tions of the Multitude "." , -. 

" Strabo's words are — Kal fiSat, % amiXat, i Jia jiyui, i Jv^ 
nicutdufaitt '' Feartfand threainings either by words or dread- 
f ful forms." Cafaubon, who correfted the lart word very 
jullly, has given as no explanalion of the allujion in this obfcuw 
fenience. 1 am perfuaded. the author had in his mind the 
dreadful words fpolcen, and the rep relenta tions exhibited in tbe' 
Myftcritf, for the very purpofe the author here meniionB : io aVii- 
m'( refers to t^vi, and ^£a( to Ttiriur «tf'fi'>. The reader, who 
remembers what has bewi feid in the feflion of the Myfteriis. in 
the foregoiog book, concerning this matter, will be inclined to 
believe this to be ihe true explanation. ■ ■' ' 

" OI'ti wo^Jio! T4IB ia.% iEi?ji( oitHilarr ii( fi« orfo1j'oni]» i'jic.lai "rui 
))A'« TBt f*ufl«>, DTK aiHwtri tut wiiHilwi' fliiJjaj-aDi'fialct /itSwJW %\V \ 
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. Laftly, Pliny the elder " owns it to be expedient 
** for Society, that men fhould believe, that the 
*' Gods concerned themfelves in human aftaJrs ; and 
** that the piini(hments they inflift on offenders, 
.'* though fometimes tare indeed, a^ from Governors 
,*' bufied in the adminiftration of fo vaft an Unt- 
*' verfe, yet are never to be evaded "." Thus He, 
tho' an Epicurean 1 but an Epicurean in his fcnfes i 
from whom we hear nothing of the mad ftrains of 
Lucretius " That all religion fhould be abolilhed, 
•' asinconfillent with the peace of mankind." 

SECT. II. 

BUT to give this matter its full evidence, it will 
be proper to fet together the public profes- 
sions, and the private sentiments of the anciertt 
THE!STICAL PHILOSOPHERS: who, notwithftanding 
they were for ever difcourfing on the dodrine of a 
future fiate of rewards and punifhments, to the 
People, yet were all the while fpeculating in private 
on other and different principles. A conduft which 
pould proceed from nothing, but a full perfuarion 
that this doilrine was the very vital part of Religion ; 

yH^jrm' titt HfOHXitf; tt^^%, q SafffioKf 9 TifUii racd tkii Siarr rip)' 
fuiaKi — lit awil^vrit X, orm xtT.srii; irais 3ib>, kJ ftSuft i^ sxii^Bf, 

WBiTi Tnw. . Ou yie v;(K3i Tf ywaiitwi, ib w«r?M yjJaiM icAi!9i(( iir«- 

Aniii All 1^ vim, ttUB iiT i^ As iimiaifiaiat tart t ux (tns foAi- 
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dfuia fAsfHi^lidi 



* VcTom in his Deo* agere carani remni hutunarun creii, tx 
ii£i vtUe efl ; fKCftalque nuleficiii aliquando lerat, occttrato Deo 
ui una Biole, DUDqaun aaum irritaj elle. ffif. Nai. 1. iL c. 7. 
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and the only fupport of that influence, which divine 
worOiip hath on (he minds of the Multitude. 

Now, though after reading their bijtory^ refleding 
on their eharailers, and examining their writings 
with all the care I was able, it appeared to me, that 
thefc men believed nothing oi ihax future ft ate which 
they 16 induftrioufly propagated in the world 1 and 
therefore on this, as well as other accounts, dcferved 
all that alpcriry of language with which they arc 
treated by the Sacred ivriters -, yet ihe contrary hav- 
ing been long and generally taken for grarited, and 
their real opinions often urged by our ableft divines, 
as conformable and favourable to the Chriftian doc- 
trine of a future ftate; I fufped that what I have 
here faid, will be exclaimed againfl: as an unreafon- 
able and licentious paradox. 

But, for all this, I do not defpair of proving it 
a certain, though an unheeded, truth: and then I 
fliall hope my reader's pardon for the length of thk 
enquiry, as it is of no fmall moment to fhew the 
fenfe Antiquity had of the ufe of a future ftate to So- 
ciety : and as, in Jhewing that ufe, I (hali be able 
to clear up a very important point of antiquity, 
doubly obfcured, by length of lime and perverfity 
of contradidion. 

But, before I enter on the matter, I fliali, in order 
to abate the general prejudice, explain what is meant 
by that future state, which, 1 f'jppofe, the the - 
isTicAL PHiLosoPHiiRS did not belicve. And this 
the rather, becaufe the contrary opinion has conti- 
nued the longer unqucftioned, through the lax and 
ambiguous ufe of the term. Thus, becaufe it was 
evident, that all, or moft of the theifticat philofo- 
phers believed, as well as taught, the imtnorlalityi or 
rather the eternity ai the fault nien, tied down to 
the affociations of modern ideas, concluded that tbw 
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believed, as well as taught, the doSrinc of a fuiun 
ftate of rtwards and pumjhmetth. 

To make the reader, therefore, mafter of the 
quefiipn, it will not be unfit, jull to diflinguifli [iic 
fcvcral fenles, in which the Ancients conceived the 
PERMANENCY cf the humat] foiii-, and to rdcrve 
the explanation of them, and afi^gnmen: of them to 
(heir proper air.hors, for another ylice. 

"Hiis permanency was either, 
\. A SIMPLE EXISTENCE after this life : or, 

JI. EjrSTENCE IN A STATE OF BEWAUD AND PC* 

NiSHMENT, acecrding to meji'i behavicur here. 
Each of thefe was rwo-fold. 
Simple exifieme was either, 
I. Am immediate refusion of the soul, om 

BIATH, INTO THE TJim-ERSAL KATDRE Or TO' 
•EN, FROM WHINCE IT PROCEEDED: 

Or, 11. A CONTIXtTANCE OF ITS SEPARATE AND 

DISTINCT EXISTENCE, ON DEATH, FOR A CERTAIN 

PERIOD, BEFORE ITS RFFUSIOV INTO THE TO* 
*£N, IN A SUlCESSIVE TRANSITION THROUGH VA- 

aiOUS ANIMALS, BY A KAIUBAL AND FATAL, NOT 

^ORAL DESIGNATION. 

Exiflence in ajiale ef rewards and pumfiimtnts was 
rithcr, 

- I. A STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS, 
IMPROPERCr SO CALLED! WHERE SAPPfNESS AND 
IkflSERV WERE THE NATURAL AND NECESSARY 

conseqi'ences of virtue and vicej not posi- 
ttvelv so, or by the free designation op 
will: 

Or, II. A STATE OF REWARDS AND PlfNISH- 
UENTS, PROPERLY SO CALLED J WHERE THE HAP- 
(TfKESS AND MISERY CONSEQUENT ON VIRTUE AND 
7 VICE, 
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yncE, WERE THE POSITIVE AND FREE DESTGNA- 
TION OF WILL, AND NOT THE NECESSARY CONSE- 
QUENCES OP THINGS. 
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The LAST is that notion of a future Hate, fo u^ 
ful to Society, which all the Lawgivers, Priefts, 
!Philofophers publ cly taught and propagated i 
which the People throughout the whole earth utJI 
verfally believed. Of this, the metempsychosis 
was, generally, a pare j and, what is more, continues 
to be fo ro this very day, amorgft the civilizec" 
I Gentiles of the Eaft. -4 

I* It is A FUTURE STATE, then, OF REWARDS aqj 
jiuNiSHMENTS IN GiNERAL, and particularly 1 
Jicendand proper notion of it, (for as to the/jy^l 
was peculiar to the Platonifts) which ( pretend^ 
prove the ancient Philofophers did not believe, f' 
^ But before 1 proceed to explain the principles of 
tach fefl, it will not be improper to premile thoft 
■pENEaAi. REASONS, which induced me to think 
tbat the pbiJofopbers rid ml always bdie^-e lebst ibey 
taught : ^fi<i that tkey taught ibis doSirine without 
Itlitving it. And as the reader's chief prejudice, on 
this point, arifeth from the Philofophers' having 
talked and written fo much in behalf of a fiiturc 
ftate of rewards and punilhments; the three firft c 
the following general reafbns will fhew, i. T^ 
they all thought ic lawful to fay one thing, 
^hink anothtr, 2. That they perpetually praAilj^ 
. J»hat they thus profcfled to be lawful, And'«^ 
That they praftiled it on the very point in queftilii 

: I. My firfi general reafon was, thai the ancm 

^ges held it lawful^ fir ihe puhlic gced, to fay'i 

'iing when they tbr.iigbt nnctbir. 

, We have defcribed the times of Antiquity 1 

1, if it doth not appear, frnm what is here faid, 

P*fliat each People had the nioft religious regard to 
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khe laws and conftitutions of their country. What 
^ifed this reneration (natural to all men, accuftomed 
to a form of Policy) to fuch a height, was the po- 
pular prejudice in favour of their original. For, 
yie. have Teen, the Founders pretended to receive 
jjieir refpciftive inftitutions from fomePAXitON God. 
Ai the time, they received the civil pelicw they e.la- 
llifhed the naiiond reUgion ; whoie principal rites 
jvere objcftive to the patron God \ which gave occa- 
ion to tile public part of relicion, explained 
jBbove: whereby, the State, as fuch, became the 
Jiit^ed: of religious worfliip. 

This making the national Religion one of the moH 
ipeceflary and elfential parts of civil Government^ it 
fji^uld become a general maxim, not only of mere 
^titicians, but of all the belt and wilcft of thofe 

■^me?, THAT EVERY ONE SHOULD CONFORM TO THE 

%Ei.iGio» OF HIS couNTRV. Wc fcc, by the be- 
laviour of Socrates himfelf, how much men were 

^HelTed with the htnefs and importance of this 

^ule. That excellent man, who made it the bufi- 
)els of his life to fearch out, and expole the errors 
T human conduift, was moft likely to detetfi: the 
iblly of this general prejudice. Yet when he comes 
1 his defence before his judges -, a defence, in which 

_e was fo fcrupulous that he rejcfied what his friends 
Ifould have added of confelled utility to his fervice, 
Kcaufe not ftriftly conformable to that truth, by 
rJiich he fquared the reftitude of his life ; when he 
pmes, r fay, to anfwer that part of the charges 
r^ich accufes him of attempting to overturn the 
jpular Divinities, he declares it, in the moft folemn 
nanner, as his opinion, that every me Jhouid adhere 
e the Religion of bis country^. If it (hould ftiil be 
fufpeaed, 

* And, without doubt, this wat ainoogll the reafona for his de- 
ling, throughout the whole courle of hie life, the Dudy and the 
leaching 
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furpefled, that rhia was onlj^ faid, as it made bed for 
his defence, iet us follow him in his laft moments, 
retired amidft his (ihilofophic friends and follow- 
r^s i and there we fliall find him ftill true to this 
^r-at prittcifle, m a circumftance which hath mifch 
diftrefied, and ftill diftreffcs, modern critics to ac- 
count for ■, I mean the requelling his friends to fa- 
crifice a cock to jEfcuIapius : a piece of devotion, 
on fome account or other, no matter what, due frortl 
him, according to the cuftoms of his country, which 
he had ncglcd:ed to perform ''. 

But for all this, no one the leafl: converfant in 
antiquity, will, 1 fuppofe, take it into his head that 
rhcfe Si'2,es, bccaufc they held every one Jhould adhere 
to ibe r ligim rf his counlryi did not therefore fee 
the grofs errors of the national religions. Why 
then (it may be alkcd) was thts ftrange violation of 
truth amongfi: men who employed ail their ftudieS 
to evince the importance of it, in general, to bsp- 
pinefs? 

teaclitng cffh^ci, or natural phih/ifhy, which had A Jirefl teS- 
(iency to (hake and orcrtum one iaif of ihe national rcligtoDj 
nwndy ilie wotfliip of, what were ctlled, the celelUal Godi, of 

1 We have, indeed, been told, that, id his Coti he might 
have adde.1 a Bull; fnr ihat the Philofopher was now in a deli- 
rium, ocv-a/ioiied by the cicuca, (o w/hich, Scribonius I^argui at- 
Itibutcs this eSed. But I apprehend, tbe einin<;nt perfbni wha 
then attended ihelail momenti of the expiring Philofopher fand 
muli have been well appriffd of ihc nalure cf a draught, whofd 
legal appiicatinn to criminah of ftate had maJe in effcSs fiaBiJ- 
Jiar lo every ont) would have been ihejirft to ob&rve ihii fynip-J 
UOI, if. indeed, the drug had any fuch piopeny. Wltereu ihsf 
fpeaic of Socrates ai petfectly in his fcofes when he made this re- 
quell[ and 1 think 'Ttty arc rather to be relied on who ucder- 
ftood what related hmh to the/acrifici and the i/rog, than Titff 
who know fo [jitle of either ; cfpccially as we find this rjie wa» 
exaflly fiii table lo ihe foregoing declaration of Confobmitt, 
;ir his defence before hi* jadgn. 
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The explanacioa of the riddle is cafy : the ge- 
nius of dieir nacional religions, confifttng rather in 
the performance of Ritts of Worfhip than in the pro- 
fijffion of Opinions, taught them to conclude, that 

UTILITY AND NOT TRUTH WAS THE END OF RE- 

1.1C10N. And if we attentively confider thofc reli- 
gions (formed in fubferviency to the State) as is oc- 
caiionally explained in the feveral parts of this 
work, we Ihali not much wonder at their conclu-. 
fipn. And then not rightly diftinguilhing^ between 
particular and general utility ; between that which 
arifeih from the tllegidmafe, and the legitimate, ad- 
miniltration of civil policy, they univerfally cm- 
braced this other falfe conclulion, that utility 
AKD tsi/th do not COINCIDE '. Fiom this latter 
firinciple, a third neccffarily arofe, that it was 

tAWFUL AND EXPEDIENT TO DECEIVE FOR THE 

PUBLIC GOOD. This all the ancient Philofophers 
embraced : and Tully, on the authority of PJaro» 
thinks it fo clear, that he calls the doicig otherwife 
N£FAs, a horrid wickednefs. The famous ScKvola, 
the Roman PontitF, frankly declares his opinion, (as 
St. Auftin tells us) " that Societies ftiouid be de- 
•* ceived in religion '." The lafl: mentioned author 
goes on : " Varro, fpeaking of religions, fay* 
*■ plainly, that there arc many truths which it is 
"not EXPEDIENT the vulgar fliould know-, and 
•• many falshoods which yet it is iileful for the 
•* people to receive as truths'." Upon which the 
.JPather remarks, " Here you have the whole arcana 

* Se« thr contrary propofition proved towards the beginning 
^the fixih ii:CUon of ihc thitd book. 

' Expedire exiltimat falli in teligione civitatcs. De Civ. Dii, 

kiv. C. 10. 

' Varro de religionibus loqueiu, evidencer diet, molta elTc 
|>A, (jux vulgo fare nan Ac utile; multaqae, qux tametli 
!& lint, olicer exillimare populum expedkc. 

" of 
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" of date"." — Nothing fliews more ftrongly, that^ 
not truth, but utility, ruled all, in Paganifm, than 
the cafe Livy mentions, of what happened in the 
573d year of Rome. Some concealed books of 
Numa were difcovered ; which, on examination by 
the proper officers, being found to be injurious to 
the eftahUlhedJVorJijip.,'NeTz or AextA^ by Authority, 
(o be burnt. Not one word is objeftcd to them as 
containing any /fl^fieci/; on the contrary they were 
treated at their execution with the utmoft reverence 
and refpeft -, and the fire was lighted by the facrcd 

Minifttrs who fcrved at the Altar. • As we go 

along, we (hall find this maxim univerfaHy received 
by the iheiftieal Philofophers. 

I would only obferve, that it appears from hcnccv 
that the principles, which induced the ancient S^cs 
to deem it lawful to lye or deceive for the public 
good, had no place in the nature, or in ihcconfonant 
propa^atiait of the Jewish and Christian religions. 

11. My y^foW general reafon was, that I be ancient 
Sages did a^ually fay one thing when they thought an- 
other. This appears from that general practice in 
the Greek Philofopby, of a twofold doctrine; 
the EXTERNAL and the INTERNAL; a vulgar and d 
fecrel. The firft openly taught to all ; and the 
fecond confined to a feleft number. If this needed 
any other proof than what is given above, it might 
be fupported by the very language ufed in fpeakingof 
the Philofophers — lis fnvYlheiiiav^ Sj-ti'^urayiiij'i!**". 
— iirrt* 'ApiroJiAK TO?; f*iir>ifi'tii! '■ Now what initiation 
or what myjiery could there be in a feft that had no- 
thing to bide from the Many, nothing to communi- 
cate to the Few ? And how, but by faying one thing 

"Hiccerte [olum conliliumprodidic sapientium, per quoi 
■■'tatcB etpopuliregerentur. • ~ 

MvinKi in vita Pneli. J ThimiJ}. in Pair. «h. 



and thinking another, could fuch a Syfiem be fup- 
portcd ? Nor were they different dodrines or lub- 
je6ls, but one and the fame, handled differendy; 
popularly and fcientiiically -, viz. according to opi- 
MiON, or according to truth ^ 
I Parmenides, we are told, had two doctrines 
concerning the nature of the univerfe % one, in which 
lie taught that the world had been made and would 
be deftroyed; another, in which he faid, it was unie- 
n&ated, and would never be dijfched; and that the 
^rrt was his public and the fecond was liis pkitatb 
Ceaching*. 



S 



* Duplex enim erac dofltinx gcauj apud anltijuis gente^ 
^ifwJif itj awMJil^i, dodlrina vulgaris & doflrina arcana ; I'dque 
in tancum ab divetCtaCein maierise, fed eandem fxpe niateriaoi 
iplici moda traAabant, popular! k philofophica. Archietl. 
_ \bil, I. i. c. 8. — See this maiie* explained at large by ihe very 
learned author of the Crilical inquiry imo lbs afitieni and praHict 
»/ tht amiitit fhikfephert, eic- lecond edit. Chap, xi, xii, and 

jdii. 

' • " The aothor of the philorophieal piece commonly arcribed 

** 10 Origcn, Ciys, Ihal ht fsmetimts tumplleJ viith iht yupdar 

'** apinion, and diclared that tht univerfe would be oce day de- 

•' ftr{iyed. Ka! najfMjlftii t. jiU to •«. liTrorlfiilai, AUION TE, 

•• ig ayitr^m, itJ fipaiptiiJi?- aS xvch EKfliETm:* THN THn 

■* miM^i, A03AN, wSp Xiym itJ yj. TAX TOT HANTOE APXAS. 

*' Tit. fm yji. Ui v\w" to ii Ovj, W( air.o., JtJ moiaf TO^f KOS- 

•* MOM EinE «Q£IPE£3AI- It appears too from this paHige 
-•' that he (poke fefular.y, when he faid that the world was imde, 
" Of bad a beginning; and that this doSrine was mtreh pe^fuUr 
•• may be fcen too from the following words of Themiftins, 

"" tLcu ytif i Tiscfftitii'if it Tors ■oflJc Jo^ai, to ^^jiiii muil tC ri -^w 
*' ;(yJr a'f;(«Ci i' tj pwurB^-, Ts Jl ym (ofwayofiu'i). It is then evi- 
*• dent from thefe paflagcs that, in nis exoleria, he gave the 
•' world boiJi a beginning and ati end, BUi [Jierj in his other 
** writings he denied that it had either. I need not quote Cicero, 
" Flntarcii, or Eufebiui, to prove this ; the fullowing verfes of 
•' liis own are fufficient for my preftnt purpofc. 

" AiTjif a'iKiralii (uyi'Km Jj loiljawi iisjittt 

*' Eni ANAPXON, AnATDTON, iwiJ FENEEIE kJ OAEQPOS 

" T^i fia^' ijrXaJj^iKrai, atcum Jf itfirii al^iiiu 

See the Critical iKsiiiry into tb* epinioni and {faciei aflhc ancint 

philc/ophert. p. 22J. id edit. 

■ ' Vou U. H That 
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That Plato followed the lame pradice, we learn 
from his own words, who, in a letter to his friends, 
fays, according to Dr. Benttey's trandation % " As 
*' for the fymbol or private note you delire, lo 
" know my ferious letters, and which eontain my 
" real fcKimenls, from thofe chat lio nol, know and 
" remember tliac God begins a fcrious letter, aiid 
*' GODS one that Is oiherwife'." Now bad not 
Plato ufed the exo'erk dodrine, or delivered things 
rot correfponding to the real fentiments of hii 
mind, what occafion had his friends to defire this 
piivate mark or Tymbol to know when he was io 
eameft ? 

Gai,en fays, *' Plato declares that animaJs haii 
*' conflantly a foul, which ferves to animate and li 
" form their bodies ; as for flones, wood, 
" what we commonly call the inanimate parts.! 
" tlie creation \ all ihffe, he fays, are qoite del 
" lute of foul. And yet in his 1 imxus, whj 
" he explains his principles to his difciples and I 
^' left triends, he there gives up the common t 
" tion, declares that there is a foul diffufedthrO«fi_ 
*' the univerl'e, which is to aftuate and pervic 
*' every part of it. A'fl'c^ "ive are ho! lo imagine tot 
*' in ibis cafe he is inconsistent with bm/e^^ \ 
" maintains contrary do£lrincs, any more than Arifi^, 
'* and Ihiiphrajlus are la be charged with ientra^ 
*'■ ti£}j, wbett they ddvvered to their Difcipies thi 
" acrostic do^rmes, and to the Vulgar^ principles if^ 
•* mother nature*.'* And, in tte communication 

ojf 

* See the Dnflor's Rmarh on lit Sfi. sf frec-thiiHnt, < 

' riifi flh S-i TO i,\/ftt<.'fx to wifi TSEf iirtr«^*(> oaa-t Ti ill iii-i. 
.mOTAH KAI OSAX an MH, o'ftai fii> it, |»ifuwSat" o(u 

V ^itet ftttffUi iu/SuaSsu' Tut (lii yaf irseiaiai iTiroAn; Qiif fifX'*> 

«-«JS-Wiw1". Ep. xiii. 




^ cheir acroatics or arcane optnjoas, the p hil ofc rli c n 
Were as uuitous u the teafbcrs of the Lf^enes « 
in cheirs : and fct about it with tbe fame Ibko)- 
niiy *. 

SrK£Siu5, a thorough Platonift, ind Icarce niore 
^lan half 3 ChrifKan, who pcrfecUy well undcr- 
Kood all the intrigues of Pagan philoibplij, deli- 
jpers it as the plain confequcnce of the pradke of 
|he double doSrine^ " that philofophy, ichcn it has 
h attained the truth, allows the u& of lies akd 

J* FICTIONS '.'* 

Af t e r this, it will hardly need to be ob&rved, 
That their exltnuU do&ine was, cither the invcn- 
•^n of f^Ies, or the propagation of what thrr hdd 
Xfn be falfe: and their tr.ierR&l^ the deliveiy rf 
what they held, or dito'cred, to be the troth : 
'y'et becaufc a remarkable paflage of Macrobicb ' 
will, together with the proof of this pcnnt, tend to 
ihe further illu0ration of the general fobjefi we are 

Ojpon, 1 Ihall give it at large. " Yet it is to 

'* be underftood (lays this author]: that the phj- 
•* LOSOPHEits did not admit into cvcTy kind of 
*' difputation, the faJfe aod Fabalous, whether of 
^ their own invention or of public allowance ', buc 
•• only 

i( MCftaUii, >Jt]a<cA«Au [Vin^taUHt, Tiy*** Ji^tywfit. «^*- 
'wW 4*X"'»' «^ Aoi^iiwaj, li j-j» WIS "r»$* M* i*JjW ijUTM 

^uraliuBi /aatltalMM /ragmlattm.'. . , 
" And in the fame form ai worJi : 

^, Porphfr; ia Eufcbtui iatroducc] bi: icierjial do&iiin. 

iTITAEleAl. Epift. CT. 

« The ten (ayi, /!*«/«/& w/ &»«. The two laB wwd» «re 
Jbund it) ill the old -.Jitioti^ : the ni«rc modem, for za obvi- 
- H 2 «B» 
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.*' only in thofe which treated of the soul, or of 

*' ETHERIAL POWERS, Of of the OTHER GODS V 

** But when their difcourfe ventured to raife itfelf 
*' to God, the origin and .principle of all things, 
*' Him whom the dreeks call the good and the 
" FIRST CAUSE; OF, to MIND*, whicfi the Grecks 
*' call NOTS, the offspring of the fupreme God, 
•V which contains the original fpecies of things called 
•' ideas, when thefe things, I fay, mind and the 
** SUPREME GOD, are the fubjeft; then kll fable and 
•' .falfhpod is banifhed from, the diifcourfe. But 
*' (lill let us obferve, that if, on thefe. fubjefts, 
** their difcourfe leads them to 'inculcate doc- 
trines, which not only exceed the power of 
fpcecK, but even human ideas and. cogitations, 
they then fly to allufions, fimilitudes, and figures, 

*' But then again, on the other hand, when 

" the difcourle is of the firft kind, that is, concern- 
*' ing the gods and the human soul, where fable 
•' arid falfliood are employed, the philofophers 
*' have had recourfe to this method, not out of an 
*' idle or fantaftic humour, or to pleafe their audi- 

' ous reafbn, dropt tlicm. Grbnovius takes notice of the fraud, 
aridrertores them to their place; but, in order, finally, to de- 
grade them, on a fair hearing : which he .does,, and puts lel 
JiSia in their place. But licita is, I believe, Macrobius's own 
wordy and fignifies, thofe tbeohg^ica' fables alUtKtd of hy fuhlk 
authority ^ So that fabulo 'a ^vel licita means, either fvcb fables 
as the thdofophers invented^ ot fuih as they borro'wed from the po- 
puhr belief 

*» The text fays — de oeriis atheriif^e fotefiatibus ; by which 
tJie author means, the firft natural Gods of Gentilifm, the hea* 
njenly todies ; as by ■ 'vel de ceteris Dzs, he meanSy the fecond 
clafs of faHe gods, dead men deified. 

* — '—'dd mentetn. By mind^ the author here means the third 
hypoRaiis of the Platonic trinity, called »S? or. Tio^. ■ For he 
takes his example, of what he fays, of the condud of the 
philofophera, from Plato ; and ilMlratea an obfervation of his 
•wii, in .this place, by a pafTage in tha^j)hiioibphen 

« enc^ 
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" cnce by an agreeable amufcmcntj but becaufc 
*» they know that a naked and open expol'ttion of 
** NATURE " is injurious to her ; who, as (he hides 
" the knowledge of herl'clf from grot's and vulgar 
•* conceplions, by ihe various covering and dif- 
'* guifc of Forms, (b it is her plealurc, that her 
*' priellf, the Fhilorophers, (hould treat her fccrecs 
*' in fable and allegory. And thus it is even in 
" the lacred Myjieria, where the fecict is hid. even 
•* from the initiated, under figurative and Icenical 
•' reprefentations '. And while princes and magi- 
" ftra.tes only, with Wifdom "for their guide, are 
*' admitted to die naked truth"; the relt may be 
t* well content with outfide ornaments, which, at 
r*' the laBietime that they excite the beholder's reve- 
,*' rence and veneration", ate contrived to fecure 
;^' the dignity of the fecret, by hiding it under 
^' that cover from the knowledge of the Vulgar p." 
The firft obfervation I Ihall make on this long 
paflage 

^ ^uh/chtnl himUam eJfi nature afiTlam nadam^ue exi^fi- 

thnwque Jul. He alludes here to ihe danger of explaining 
openly ihe phyHcal nature of the heavenly bodies, becauC^: it 
would unfciite one halt' of vulgar polytheifm. Ho Aiiax^gorus 
wa> aExufeJ, and fome Tay convifled, o\' a capital crioie for hold- 
ing ihe fun EO be a mere material oiafs of lire. 
I ' — -Ji^ura'am luHiculii epttiniiiur, i, c ti/aU.il-i figureram aA rf 
prtftnlnliotua apiis. ll alludei U> the allegarkal ILcws ui~ tije 
myjleriti reprerenied m fubterraneoui placea. 

" Sapitilia inlerprilt ; Wifiivn- is here put Into the office 

'«f htiraffimi of the Biy^trUs, who inltruflcd the initiaud la 
Ae/tertt. 

Macrobiiia means, heroes, prince!, and icgiflatars : alluding to 
their old practice of fceking initiation into the [rra/ie rnr/hriei. 
' " Conltnli Jim F'U^i'i ad -veatraiientm figu'ii, etc. \i equitalcut 
la CenUlli jint re.iqai aflii Vtncrslhlijiguri'. 

>* Sciendum eft lunen con in omnem difputat^onem philofi). 

phoi admittere fabulofa vel licita, fed his uti folent, veL cum de 

>NJMA, »el de fliW.i /rthirii/ft poUjlatitii!, vel it ttftfii Dit^ 

ioi^uuntur. Ceterum cum iA fummum el frim'lim emmum Dtwa, 

K 3 ■ qvi 
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paflageis, tbat the same subject, namely, the sa- 
ture of fiiperior btitigSi was handled in a two- p old 
manner: exolerically, and then the difcourfe was of 
the Mtmal Gods : tfolerically j and then it was of 
the firji Cauft of all things. 2. That the exoteric 
teaching admitted fable and faHhood, fsbuhfa vel 
licila : the efoieric-, only what the teacher believed tO 
be true, nihil fabulofum peniliis. 3. That what 
was taught the Vulgar concerning the human soul 
Was of the exotenc kirid. 4. That the teaching of 
fables was one thing; and the teaching in fables, or 
by figurative expreflions, quite another: the firft 
being the cover oi error-, the fecond tiie vehicle of 
truth : that the paffions and prejudices of men mad* 
the firJi neceiTary 5 that the lalier became unavoidable 
through the weaknefs of human conception. This 
difiintlion was ufefid and fcafonable, as the not at- 
tending to it, in thofe late times, in which Ma- 
crobius wrote, was the occafion of men*s con- 
founding thefe two ways of teaching with one an- 
other. 



tjm apud Grzcot -rayai'm, qui irr.yTin s'tw nuncupatur, tnOakJ 
tus fe audec atiollete j vel ad miuiem quam Gnci «» appel- 
lant, originalei rerum fpedes, qu£ lo'/ai diCtx funt, comben- 
tem, ex fummo naiam e( profeflam Dea: cam de his, in- 
quam, loqijiintur, JammB Dta « mintt nihil fabulofum penftus 
artingnnt. Sed fi quid de his aflignare cooanlor, qua: non 
fermoDcn) Caotummodo, led cogitadonem quoque humanam 
fupetant, ad fimililudines ct exempla ronfugiunt — De Dlit 
Siitem, ut di>[j, nttrii, et de anlwa non fruftra fe, nec, ut oh- 
IrflenC, ad fabuloHt convertutit ; fed quia rdunt Inimicam eflc 
naturx apercam nudamque exporidonem fui: quie licut vulgi- 
ribus hominum fenfibus intelleflum ftii vario rerum tegmioe 
operimenioque fublraxic ; ica a prudentibus arcana lua voluit 
per fabutofa trafiari. Sic ipfa rxvfiiria figurarum cuniculis 
operiuniur, ne vel h;ec adeptis noda rerum talium le naiura 
pixbeat : Ted fammaiibua tanium viri's, Sapieniia Interprete, 
veri arcani conrciie; conieoci Tint reliqui ad vencrationem liga- 
ris defendentibus a vilitaie fecretum. In Strm, Sa'f. lib. t. 
r. 2. 
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From all this it appears, that 3 righc conception 
,of the nature of the douce doctbine was deemed 
the TRUE KEY to the ancient Greek philofophy. 

On which account I'everal writers of the lower 
ages compofed difcourfes on the hidden doc- 
trines OF THE philosophers'*. But as thefe, 
which would have given much light to the fubjeiS, 
are not come down to us, we rauft be content to 
feci out our way to the original and end of the 
4ouhle doSirine as well as we are able. For it is not 
enough, that tliis method of teaching was general 
amorgft the Greek philofbphers : to bring it to our 
point, we muft prove it was invented for the good of 
Society. 

The original is little underflood. It hath been ge- 
nerally fuppofcd owing either to a barbarous love of 
myftery ; or a bafe difpofition to deceive. Toland, 
who made i: the ftudy of a wretched life, to fhed 
his venom on every thing that was great and refpec- 
table, fbmetimes ' fuppofes this double doSrine the 
liTue of craft and roguery ; at other times, a grave 
and wife provifion againft the bigotry and fiiperfti- 
lion of the Vulgar. And a dliFerent fort of man, 
the celebrated Fontenelle, when he calls myjiery, 
'which is the confeqiience of the double doftrine, 
M^e apai^age (f harbarily, does as liule jutlice to 
Antiquity. 

I [hall fhew frft^ that thofe, from whom the 
jGreeks borrowed this method of philofophifing, in- 
•*ented it for the fervice of Society, AaAJecondly, 
'that thofc who borrowed it, employed it for tliat 

1 Zncymhui fcfipflt tb uvi^^Sx tbi fiT^^fuf.sf, referentc Laer- 
^io, Porphyiius Tu» f iMtiipiJi »« airijjiila, telle Eiinapio in ejua 
' vita. 

' Sec his Ttirai^muj, in what he call-, 0/ tie exaierU and 

■ [J^tlrU {Uhfphj. 

^ 4 purpofe; 
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purpofc; however it might at length degenerate intq 
craft and folly *• F tl 

• One of the Anfwertrs of the Diving Leiation fays, ** What 
** a noble field would have been here opened for the Fat a£R8| 
'< could they have charged the Paean {ages and philofbphers 
*' with the diffimulation which Mr. W, has here donef Cpuld 
" they have loaded them with the crime of beleving one tiring 
** and teachinjf anothir^ with LYING, with itnpofing on the ere* 
f* dulity of jthe -people; what a difplay of rhetoric ihould we 
*^ have had ? coulJ there have been a nnore fit occasion for fa^ 

•* tire er declamation but they nEVER'REPROaCH THEM 

•* ON THAT ACCOUNT.*'— Dr. Sykes's Exnm. p. 88.* Thcgra- 
.vity of*all this is To rarely contrafted with it*s profband know- 
ledee, that the Reader cann it tind in. his heart to be angry 
with him f r what follows, from thefe Fathers ; with whom 
the good Dodor appears to be fo well acquainted. ^ 

^RNOBius, fpeaking of this cuflom of ieiieving one thing and 
teaching another^ fays: Nunc vero, cum aliud CREDiTis^t 
ALiuD FiNCiTis, et in eos eflis contumelioH, quibus id attri- 
buitis, quod eos, confitemini non efle : et irreli^io/t efle mon-> 
ilramini, cum id adoratis quod fingitisy non quod in re efle, 
ipfaque in vcritate cenfetis. L. iii. p» 1C9. Lugd. ed. 
• EufEBius reproacbe:> PLuo on this very account: charge^ 
him with mean diiliroulation for teaching dodlrines which he 
believed to be falfe, merely out of reverence to the laws of his 

country, Ka) ro ira^x y:u[^vj ^e rscvTct Tiiyiiv ru* vo[4Mf tnKct hocp- 
Prxp. £vang« xili. C. I .— -q^XTuv ya^ r^ur ^f ^agtv aVoAf »9r7<^ ifMv 

Lactantius reproves Cicero for the fame praftice: Cam 
videamus etiam doftos et pnideqtes viros, cum religionum in- 
telligant vanitatem, nihilominus tamen in iis ipfis, quas daia- 
nant, colcndisl nescio <^a pravitat^, perftare. Intellige- 
bat Cicero falfa tfft, quae homines adorarent : nam cum multa 
dixi/Tet, quse ad everfionem religionum valerent ; ait tamen ndn 
efle ilia vulgo difputanda, ne fufceptas publice religiones difpa- 
tatio talis e^ctinguat: Qj)id ei f^cjes, qui, cum errare fe fentisit, 
ultro ipfe in lapides impingat, ut populus omnis offendat ? Ipfe 
fibi oculos eruat, ut omnes casci iint ? Qui nee de aliis bene me- 
reatur» quos patitur errare ; nee de feipfo, qui alienis accedit er- 
roribus ; nee utitur tandem fapientla^ fuae bono, ut fa£lis impleat, 
gupd mente percepit. Di<v^ If'fiM* J« "• c. 3. 

St. Austin's account of Seneca is not at all more favourable, 
Sed iAe quam philofophi quafi Itherum * feccrunt, tamen quia 

*■ Alluding to the Stoical v>}ft mn, 

• * " illpftri^ 
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Firflt then, it is confefied by the Greeks them- 
fclves that all their karning and wifdom came from 
'Egypt; fetched from chence cither immediately by 
their own Fhilofophers, or brought round to them 
by the eaftern Sages, by the way of Afia. In this, 
the Greeks are unanimous. Now Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Phicarch, al! teftify that the 
Egyptian priefts, with whom the learning of the 
place refidcd, had a twofold philosophy, the 
one hidden and facred, the other open and vulgar". 
To know their tnd in this way of teaching, we 
imuft confider their character. MWzn tells us % 
that in the moll early times, the Piiejls, amongft 
the Egyptians, were Judges .and Magtlirates. So 
that the care of the People muft needs be their 
chief concern under both titles: and as well what 
they divulged, as what they concealed, muft be 
equally for the fake of Society. Accordingly wc 
find them to have been the firft who taught an in- 
tercourfe with the Gods, a future tlate of rewards 

illuAris poputi Romani Senator erat, colebat qa?d reprebcode- 

^^at; aeebat, ^uod argaebatj quod culpnbat, adnrabat. Eo 

ftamnaiihui, C{^od illaqus mEmjaciter agibat ficagcrec, ul ps- 
fului 11/raiiter agere exilHmaret, Ds do. Dt', U vi, c lo. 

But this Faihir cancludes all the Pagan fages and pbiloriphen 
under the Tanie condemnation, for imposi^c (as Dr. Sylces ex- 
preflea it) ON the CKEDiii,iTr of the fhople, and withyj- 
tire atd iiflamaihn rnough of coofcience, if ihat will fatisfy the 
Doftitr, — Quod utiquc non aliam ob caoratn feftam videtur, 
nifi quia homines velal prui/iKimni et /nii'ilium atgotmra full, 

f OPULUM fK SHLtGIONIBUi EALt-ERG, CtineO ipfo flOIl fQlillll 

tcolere, fed i«/(,.n tiiaTi Drmo-ir. S;cut efiim Dimnnes n!fi 

%0! qoo! fallendo deceperint, polTidere non poiTant. fic el ha- 

minis prisdpei non' kne]ii^\ {cA DtemBtumfimiUs, ea quie vana 

elfc noveranc, religtonis nomine populis lanquara vers fuadebant, 

• )ioc modo cos civili Jbcietati veluc ar^lius alliganies. Di d-vi/. 

Dd, 1. iv. c. 132. 

' 01 ti(u(— aw AOrOTS 'vo-lit, «t tJ» h\i iipi. k) ffsjtflei ^— 
a }i l^«rn« "J wfoW'C*'' — nifi (fiJ. "J '0in(. 
■ "f-ar, hijf.lxiv.c 34. 

|. aad 
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uid punifhments, and initiation into mvsteries, 
inftitutcd for ihe fupport of that belief: Thedjrifftl* 
of wliich was the doftrinc of the unity. 

Plutarch affures us of this truth, where he tdU 
us, that it was chietly to tiielr Kings and Magi' 
ftratcs, to whom the secret doftrincs of the Col- 
Jege were revealed. *' The Kings were chofen (iiijfs 
*' he) either out of the priefthood, or the foldiery : 
•' as /iw order for their valour,' and that for their 
-" wifdom, were had in honour and reverence. But 
*' when one was chofcn out of the foldiery, he waa 
*• forthwith had to the college erf" the Priefts, 
•• inrtnifted in their fecret philofophy; which _ 
•' volves many things in fables and allegories, wh«B 
•' the face of truth is feen, indeed ; but clouded 
*' and obfcured'." 

And in the fame manner, and with the fame 
view, the Magi of Perfu, the Druids of Gaul, 
and the Brachmaks of India, the genuine offspring 
of the Egyptian priefts, and who, like them, Ihared 
in the adminiftration of the State, had all their ex- 
terna/ and inlernal doSlnnes ''. 

What hath milled both ancient and modenj 
writers to think the double d'Mrine to be only a b; 
barons and felfilh craft of keeping up the reputati( 
of the teacher, was a prevailing opinion, that m**' 
ral and natural truths were concealed under the an- 
cient fables of the Gods and Heroes, For then, 
thefc fables muft have been invented by the ancicBtj 
Sages 1 and invented for the fake pf explainir' 
them, and nothing more. So the learn,ed Mi ' 
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of the Chartcr-houft, taking k for granted that the 
Sages were the iriTtncors of the ancirnr mythology, 
concludes that one of thefe two rWngs was the ori- 
ginal of the dojrile doSlrine : " It arofe either from 
•* the genius of Antiquity, efpecially of the Orien- 
*• taJifls; or clfe from the affectation of making im- 
•■ portant things, difficuH, and not eafily under- 
•• ftood at firlV fight'." But that way of allego- 
iizing the ancient fables was the invention of the 
later Greek philofophers. The old Pagan mytho- 
logy was only the corruption of htftorical tradition ; 
and confetjuentty arofe from the People; whofe fol- 
lies and prejudices occafion the d'.ui'le doShine, to be 
Cmptoyed for their fervice. But w'lat it was that 
facilitated its ufe, we fhall fee hereafter, when we 
tome, in the fourth book, to fpeak of the Egyptian 

HIEROGLYPHICS, 

Secondly, We fay, the Greeks, who borrowed 
^his method of the d'>uble doffrine, employed it, iikc 
the Egyptians, who invented it, to the, use o* 
Society. 

I. Tlie firfl: who went out of Greece to learft 
Egyptian wifdom, were the legislators : Or 
fuch as, proje^ing to reduce the fcattered tribes, 
which then overran Greece, into civil Society, tra- 
velled thither to learn the art of lawgiving, from 
it nation the moft celebrated for that knowledge Of 
thcfe, were Orpheus, Rhadamanthus, Minos, Ly- 
icaon, Triptolemus, and others ■, who concerned 
^ihcmfclves with nothing of the Egyptian wifdom, 
but their public morals or Politics ; and received the 
■0subU dctlmie along with it ; as appears from their 

' Sivc id fafturo fueric pro ingenio prifcorum hominum, 

BMxime orientalium ; live ut ea, qux pukhra erant, difHcilia 
eddeicni, neijoe pcimo intuitu dilccTiicnda. Anbxeh PhU. 
. i. c 3. 

(nfticuting 
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inftitudng the mysteries (where this doctrine was 
pradifed) in their feveral civil eftablifhmcnts. 

2. The next fort of men who went from Greece 
to Egypt for inftrudion (though the intercourfe of the 
Lawgivers with Egypt was not interrupted, but 
continued down to the times of Draco, Lycurgus, 
and Solon) were the naturalists; who, through- 
out their whole courfe, bore the name of sophists. 
For now Greece being advanced from a favage and 
barbarous ft ate, to one of civil Policy, the inhabi- 
tants, in confequence of the cultivation of the arts 
of life, began to refine ^nd fpeculate. But.phyfics 
and mathematics wholly ingroffed the. early fophifts, 
fuch as Thale$, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, and Leucippus. For as thefe 
Audies were managed fyftematically and fitted to 
the vain and curious temper pf that people, this, as 
the poft of honour, would be firft feized upon. Pe- 
fides Greece being at this time over-run with petty 
•yy RANTS % the defcend^nts of their ancient heroes, 
it was found unfafe to turn their fpeculations upon 
Plurals ; in which plitics were contained, and made 
fo eminent a part. All then that this fecond clafs 
pf Adventurers learnt of the Egyptians, was PHVisi- 
CAL AND mathematical kistowledge: and as, 
in the cultivation of this, there was little occafion 
for, fo their charafter of mere Naturalifts made 
them have left regard to, the double doSlrine, And 
in effedt, w,e find Jittle mention of it amongft the 
J5rft Greek Sophifts, who bpfied themfelves only in 
thefe enquiries. 

3. The laft fort of peopk, whp wept to Egypt 
for inftruftion, were the philosophers, properly 
lb called. A charafter exa<5lly compounded of the 

. * • •• ' two 
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two preceding, the Lttofgivtr and the jVxr«rd^ 

For when now, after various ftroaglfs, aod rero* 
lutjons, the Grecian States hid iflcrtsd, or itgiined 
their liberties, jhorals, public and priratir, vnxHd 
become the fubjaft mt^ in faftiion. From this 
time, the Grecian Sages bccaroc tiolently given to 
L^iflation, and were adually employed in ma:<ing 
Jaws for the ftvera] cmci^ing Common-'staUhs : 
Hence Ariftotle obrerved, that " the be.'l: Law- 
*' givers in ancient Greece, were amonglt the 
" middle rank of men." The firft (as well as moft 
famous) of this clafs, and who give ^hikfipiy its 
name and character, was Pythagoras. He, and 
Plato, with others, travelled into Kgypr, like their 
prcdeceffors. But now having ioined in one, the 
two different iludies of Politics and Philolbphy, i 
-flight tinflgre of Egyptian inftriiiSion would not 
ferve their purpofe; to complete their CharaSer, 
there was a neceflity of b«ng thoroughly imblted 
with the moft hidden wilUom of Egypt., Accord- 
ingly, the Ancients tell us^ of rlwir loru; abode 
' there; their hard condition of admittance into the 
facred Colleges ■, and their bringing away with them 
all the fecret fcienCe of the prit-'fthood. The rclult 
. of all was, and it is worth our obfervation, that, 
;, from this time, the Greek Sophifts, (now called Phi- 
\ 'lofopbers) began to cultivate the bclitf of a future ftate 
] cf rewards and punijhmetils, and, at the very lame ' 
L lime, the practice of the double doiirine : which two 
i principles were the didinguifliing badges of their 
( Charatftcr. 

t Thus, by an intimate acquaintance with the Egyp- 

L tian priefthood, the Greeks, at length, got amongft 

themfelves a new fpecies of saces, whole charac- 

* Porph. Di -viiB Fyihrg. — Strabo /li Plalsni, 1. xvij. Gte^r, 
— 'Origcn C»w«. ii E(, ai. Rtm- C- iii. 
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ler much refcmblcd that of their maflcrs, &Jt with 
this difference, that amongft the Egyptian Prjeto 
(snd fo amongR the Magi, the Brachoians, and the 
Druids) Fhilofophy was an appendix to Legiflacioni 
while amongft the Greeks, Legiflation was but tb( 
appendix to Philoibphy. For philoibphy was i' 
firfi acqucft of the Greek Sages i and IcgiQation, <;_ 
the Egyptian. There was yet another difierej]qt£ 
which was, that, in the Cneh SophiJ, the two c' 
rafters of lecislator and fhilowpher were a 
ways kept dillin£t, and condufted on the contraH 
principles ; whereas in the Egyptias Priefl', 
v/ere incorporated, and went together. So that ,^ 
Greece, the hidden deiirines of the Mxfleriest and I 
Kjriffnrx o{ the Schools, though ibmetimes foia 
by one and the fame pcrfon, as by Pythagoras, wa 
two very different things ; but in Egypt, ftill onrf'' 
and the fame. 

Greece was now well fettled in popular Commu- 
nities ; and yet this legiflating humour ftill ccHici- 
nued. And when the Philufophers had no mop: 
work, ihcy ftill kept on the trade; and from prac- 
tical, bfcame fpeculative Lawgivers. This gave 
birth to a deluge of vjfionary Republics, as appears 
from the titles of iheir works prcierved by Diqgenes 
l^ertiits ; where, one is always as fure to find ^ 
treatife De legibus, or De repuhlica, as a trcatife, Dg 
deo, De anima, or De mundo. 

But of all the lefts, the Pythagoreans and PlatQ- 
nifts continued longeft in this humour. The Aca- 
demics and Stoics, indulging to the difputatious g(v 
nius of the Greek philofophy, ftruck out into anew 
road ; and began to cultivate the laft great branch 
of philofophy, logic; efpiecially the Stoics, who, 
from their great attachment to it, were furnflmcd^ 
■Diale^ci, 
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The reader liatli here a Ihort view of (he progreft 
of the GREEK philosophy; which Plato apdy dp- 
vided lAto PHYSICS, mokals, and logic ^ W'c have 
fliewn thac this was the order of iheir birth : the 
Itud/ oi phyfici and maibtmaiics began while Greece 
groaned under its petty tyrants : murals public and 
private arofc with their civil liberties; arwi legit^ 
when they had contraifkd a habit of dtfputation and 
refinement. 

But when now the liberties of Greece began ro be 
again Ihaken by Tyrants of greater form and power, 
|ind every nobler province of Science was aJready 
ponefied and occupied by the Seifb above men- 
lioDed; Jbme ambitious men, as Epicurus, at- 
tempted to revive the fplendor of ancient physics 
by an exclufive cultivation of them ; rejeding lo- 
gic, and all the paW/V part of morals, Politic/ and 
L^ijlalion: and, with /Ann, inconfequence, (wWcb 
defcrves our noticej the ufe of the double doc- 
trine'', as of no fervice in this reform. An evi- 
dent proof of its having been employed only for the 
fake of SecKly ; for were it, as Toland and his fel- 
lows pretend, for tbeir own, it had found its ufe 
chiefly in Pbifics ; becaufe the celeftial bodies being 
amongft the popular Gods, enquiries into their phy- 
iical efitnce would hardly efcape the public odium: 
PJutarch tells us how heavily it feil both on Prota- 
goras and Anaxagoras*. Notwithllanding this, the 

' Mi'fn a ?i.Mffa^'!« T^ta. OTSIKON, HQIKOK, ilAAHCTI- 
KO». Diog. Lacrc. ^t^bi. ^ i». 

" Cleraeni Alex, iodecd (Sirsai. j.) fays, iliat *' ihc Epicu- 
" rcans bulged they had itituficrits, which it was not lawful 
" (o divulge i" but ilvi) was only arrogating to ih^Dtrelves s 
■BorJ of Philolbphy, whicli thdfe, to whom it fcally l>ek>nged, 
lud nu^e veouablc. 
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Jhrjl and the laji of the Sopbifts^ who dealt only in 
fhyjicsj equally rejcded the double doSlrine. White 
on the other hand, the IfgiftdHng philofophers em- 
jployed this y try dodrine even in natural enquiries; 
We are told, that Pythagoras*8 popular account of 
earthquakes was, that they were occadoned by a 
lynod of ghofts affembled uifider ground ^ But Jam- 
blicbus ^ informs us^, that he (bmetimes predtdled 
earthquakes by the tafte of well water *". • 

It appears then, on the whole, that the double doC" 
trine was ufcd/or the fake of Society \ their high na- 
tions of which made them conclude the pradice not 

■ 

Mti^ x^ fuliv^Q>J(rx,»i TOTE. Kec>\itfiiWi aq ii<; a^Tioe^ oAoyv; ja ^vaftuf 
dv^ofonra; xj xociKvocfKo^fABvcc wa6>} har^iQovlai to ^tVov' dhXcc jcj n^«- 
Vtyo^ccf sfvyg x) 'Ava^uyo^Af el^^^ivlci fAohi weg»7ro»iiaa7o Ilifucki(m 
Fit, Nrci^. 

' iElian. Far. Hlft^ 1. iv. c. 17. . 
» Jamblicus ^iV. Pythag. 1. i.e. 23. 

* One fcarce meets with anv thing in antiquity concerning 
Tythagoraa's knowledge in phypcs^ biit what gives usfrefhcanfe 
to admire the wonderful fagacity of that extraordinary man* 
This flory of his prtdi3ing earffj^akeiy h^s fo much the air of a 
fable, that I believe it has been .generally ranked (as it is by 
Stanley) with that heap of tralh, which the enthufiaftic Pythago- 
Tcans and Rlatonifts of the lower ages have raked together con- 
cerning him. Yet a late relation, which I am about to quote» 
will ihew, that although poUerity could not proHt by his know* 
ledge, it has at leail confirmed the veracity of this part of his hif- 
tory. Paul Dudley Efq, in the Philof, Tranfaa. N*^ 437. p. 72. 
fpeaking of an earthquake which lately happened in New Eng- 
land, gives this reafonabie and remarkable account of it: <' A 
neighbour of mine that has a Well thirty-fix feet deep, about 
three days before the earthquake, was furprized to find hit 
water, that ufed to be very fvveet and limpid, flmk to that de- 
gree that they could make no u(c of it, nor fcarce bear the 
houfe when it was brought in; and thinking fome^carrion was 
got into the Well, he fiarched the bottom, bat found it clear* 
*• and good, though the colour of the water was turned wheyifh, 
*' or pale. Jn about feven days after the earthquake, his water 
** began to mend, and in three days more returned to i|s former 
'* fweetnefs aiid colour*'* 

only 
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only to be iaoocent, but laudable: wh tre as wsr 
the motive eiibcr love of t/nfitrj, of frsad^ or of 
themfihis^ it cannot be reconciled to any frf'ibtir fe- 
vcral fyftcms tif private morals. 

111. My third general rcafon was, ^ha. iht trtdaa 
Sages feemid tofraBifi tht dol-ble doctsise, ir. ibe 
fotnt in quepon. I have obfrrved, that thofe ScSs 
which joined kiijlishn to pbil^/ophr., as ibe Pydiago- 
reans, Platonifts, Peripatetics, and Sioics, always pro- 
fcffcd the belief of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
niftiments : while thofe, who IJmply philolbphifed. 
As the Cyrcnaic, the Cynic, and the Deraocritic, 
publicly profefied the contrary. And juft as thofe 
of the legiflating ciafs were more or lefs in the prac- 
tice of that art, fo were they more or lefs in the pro- 
icflion of a future ftate: as on the one band, the Py- 
thagoric and Platonic-, and on the other, the Peripa- 
tetic and Stoic. Nay in one anj the fame feft, (as 
the Peripatetic, or the Stoic) when a follower of it 
ftudied legiflation, he profefied this belief; when he 
confined himfelf to private morals, or abilra<5tfpecu- 
htions, he rcje£ted it. Thus Zeno, amongfl: the 
Stoics, was a great affertor of it; while EpicTetus 
openly denied ir. And Seneca, who was but a mon- 
grel, feems willing to cxpofc the whole myRcry. 
Per in thofe parts of his writings, where he ftri;lly 
phiiofophifes, he denies a fuiuie ftate -, and in thofe, 
where he aiSs the preicher or politician, he main- 
tains it ; -and having, in this chara.^er, faid what he 
thought fit in it's behalf, is not alhamed to add: 
" HiEC duiem omnia ad mores Ipeflant, itaque 
*' fuo loco pofita funt : at quie a dialbcticis 
** contra hanc opinioncm dicuntur, fegreganda fuc- 
** runt: et ideo fepofita funt'." As much as to 
fay, the dodrine was preached up as ufcful co So- 

' £;. 105. 
Vol.. II. I cicty, 
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cicty, but intenable by reafon. One might pufh tbi^ 
oblervation from fefts to particulars. So Xei 
phon and Ifocrates, who concerned themfelvcs m' 
in the public, declared for itj and Hippocrafes 
Gaicn, who confined themfelves to natural ftudie; 
are inclined to be againtl it. 

This totally enervates what might be urged in fup- 
portofthc common opinion, fromthofe many profK" 
iions in the writings of theThciiUcai philolbphci 
f-ivour of a future ftate of rewards and puQJT 
as itfhewsthat ihofe profeflionsonly itvj^ ^riQii 
EXTERNAL or popular doctrines of^' ,ii fefls *. 
may Jiliewife help to explain ap^^^oncile an infin^ 
numbtr of dilc^rdances ii^^.ir works in ^aer^l 
and more cfpecially o^r.a point, which are 
mooly, though I tjp*^ falfly, afcribcd to their il 
conftancy, Ha^endlefs have been the difpul 
amongft the^arned, fince the revival of letteri 
about whj^lato. Ariftotle, and the Stoics held 
the Sovj^ But it was not the Moderns only w] 
^emfelves at a lofs-, fometimes the Anci) 

were cnibarafied. Plutarch complaij 
y of the Repugitiinces of the Stoics: and in hjl 
traft (b intituled, accules Chryfippus, now, ffi 
laughing at the dodtrine of a future ftate of rewar( 
and punifhments, as a Mormo, fit only to frigbtci 
women and children ; and now again, for affirmin| 
ferioufly, that, let men laugh as they pleafcd. 
thing was a fober truth. 

iV. My fourib general reafon is gatiiered froi 
the epinicm which Aniiqtdiy itfelf feems to have bad 
hs phihjspbers on.lhis ^oiat. The graveft writers,(i 

*1 

* Vet neiihf r could a truth fo obvious, nor the noiice here^given 
of it, prevent ihe iiiiiyieroua writers agaiiiQ this boolc froto pep- , 
petuaUy nrging, one from another, thofe profeffions in the E)(f ^ 
oT£Kic writings of the Philofophers, as a eonfuiation of what ni 
here ilciiviTcil coiKerning thfir real SENTIME^ 
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:we fee in part, by the quotations above, from Ti 




lOfcscus, Pblybius, and Strabo) are full of apologies 

fbr the narional Religions ; that i?, for what was 
-taught in them, concerning a Providence here, and 
t^)ecialiy concerning the doctrine of 3 fucure ftate 
Cif rewards and punilhments, hereafter. They pre- 
tend that thefe things were neceflary Co keep the 
Pfiople in awe; but frankly own, that were Society 
femipofed all of wife men, the religion of the 
BHiLosopHERS, which inforces morality by confi- 
derations drawn from the excellence of virtue, the 
dignity of our nature, and the perfedion of the hu- 

nan fotil, would be a ficter and more excellent fi^rj 
.to good. Now, the natmal Religions, as they taught 
a doiSrine of a future tlate, being here oppofed to 

!he Religion of the pbilofophers, which employed 
<^her motives, 1 conciude, ihar, in the opinion of 
thefe apologilis, the Philofophers did not really be- 
Htve this doiSrir.e. 

■ V. My laft general argument againft the common 
npinion, is collected from an extraordinary clrctiia- 
ftance in the Roman hiftory. C^sar, in his fpcech 
Id the fenace, to diffbade them 'from punching the 
followers of Catiline with death, argues, " th-it 

' death was no evil, as they, who inflicted it for a 

■ punifhment, imagined, and intended it Ihould be 

■ made." And thereon takes occafion, with a licen- 
Htwfnefs till then unknown to that augufV Allcmbly, 
'o explain and Inforce the avowed principles of EpI- 

[flrUs (of whole feft be was) concerning the ti.or!a- 

fh of the feuV . Now when Cato and Cicero, who 
fged the death of the confpirators, come to reply 
> his argument for lenity 1 inltead of oppofing tlie 

'Deptena, pofiiimequidem dfcereid quod res habetj in luflu 
iqiie ffliftriis, mortem arrutrnarGm requicrB, non cruciitum 
R ; cam runQa morialiom mala iliirulvci-e ; tilira ncque cu'jc, 

[HC giudio locum elTc. Csefar ajoJ ^U. ii Ml. Ca/iih, 

I 2 principles 
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principles of that philofophy by the avowed prin- 
ciples of a better, they content themfelves with only 
faying, that " the doftrinc ' of a future ftate of re* 
*' wards and puniftiments was delivered down to 
" them from their ancejlors'^.^^ From this cold 

manner 

^ Csfar (fays Cato) bene et oompofite pauIo ante, in hoc or- 
dine, de vita et morte diiTeruit, (^redo falfa exiftumans et quse de 
inferis memorantur. Apud tund. Cicero's l-eply is to the 
fame purpofe : Itaque ut aliqaa in vita formido improbis e/let po« 
iita, apud inferos ejufmodi qusdam illi ANTiqyi.fupplicia inpiis 
conftituta efe voluerunt : quod videlicet intelligebant; his rcinotis» 
non eCk mortem ipfam pertimefccndam. Oraf. iv. /» Catilm* § 4. 1 
cannot conceive what the very ingenious Mr. Moylecould mean in 
his Effuy on the Roman Government^ by faying—^ tie immortaiitj 
oftheJouH^y which he means the dodrine of afqturefltfe of R. 
and P.) bad been an established do^rine^ C^dr nmuld not 
han)i derided it in the face of the luhole fenate.^^'Do not tlie words 
of Cicero-^ Jntiquifupp/ici a impiis conftituta ejfen/oluermtt^ CXprefs* 
ly dedare it to be an eftahlijhed doSrine. 

When Juvenal fpeaks of the impiety of Rome, with regard to 
this religious opinion, he exhorts the fober part of them to ad- 
here to it, in thefe words. 

Sed ta vera puta. Curius quid fentit, k ambo 
Scipiadae ? quid Fabricius manefque Camilli i 
m. . ■ quoties hinc talis ad illos 
Umbra venit ? cuperent luftrari, fi qua darentur 
Sulphura cum tsdis, et fi foret humida laurus. 
llluc, hcu ! Miferi traducimur 

Thofe who underHand thefe lines can never doubt whether a fu-- 
tyre State was the eftahlifhed doSirine in Rome. — Vet ftranger than 
all this, the vtxy learned Molhem, in his de rebus Chriff, Comment 
p. 15. fpeaking of this licentious part of Caefar's fpeecn, feems to 
copy Mr. Moyle's opinion (vvhofe works he had iranflated) in 
thefe words — *• Ita magni hi Homines & Romanae civitatis prin- 
** cipes nunquam aufi fuiflent loqui, in Concilio Patrum con- 
*• fcriptorum^ Reiigio credere jujfiffet^ mentes hominum perenne* 
•' effe." By hh^JiRehgio oederejijfifet, he muft mean — if this 
had been the Eftahliftjed OoSrine — He could not mean — had the 
Fagan Religion in general enjoined it to be believed — For there Was 
no national Religion of Paganifm without it. But the reafon he 
j^jves for his opinion exceeds all belief. He fays " Cato is fo far 
fiom blaming Caefar for this declaration, that he rather openly 

applauds 
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r of evading the argnincnt, by retiring nndcr 
: opinion of their Forefathers, I conclude, that 
Icfe two great patriots were corfdous that the real 
binion ot ancicht philofbphy would ooc fiipporc 
" n : for nothing was more lll<^ca] than thar re- 
, it being evidently iha: euthtrisj tf thar Ancif- 
rJiP'Jj which Carfar oppofcd with the principles of the 
Qreek philolbphy. Here then was a fiiir diallenge 
Co- a philofofAic enquiry ; and can we believe, that 
Cicero and Cato would have been lets favourably 
fieaf^, while they defended the doftrine of a future 
ftate on the principles of Plato and Zeno, (b agree- 
able to the opinions of their Aticeftors, than Csftr 
was in'overthrowing it on the fyftem of EpicartK ? 
Or was it of fmall importance to the State, that 
an opinion, which Tuliy, in the words below, tdls 
us was eftablifhci by their Anceftors for the fervice 
of Society, Ihould be ihewn to be confbmiable to 
the conchifions of the mod creditable Philofophy? 
Yer, for all this, inftead of attempting to prove Qx- 
far a bad philofopher, they content ihemielve? with 
only fhewing him to be a bad citizen. We motl 
needs conclude then, that thefe two learned men 
were fuBiciently apprized, that the do^rinc of their 

applaud* it." — " Quam Orationem M. Pa»Tnii Cato, Slad 
" Sioicx Fimiliic prxfidimn et d«C3i, tamua sbtfl, at lepre- 
" hend^t, ut pociui publice piriisi in Senato lawlat.'' Wbu 
are ihefe terms of praife? — '* Sic mim B[KE et CovpotiTi, 
" inquit, Cjtfar pault anU is tn OrMxtt if tafaH »frrt Jif- 
" ftruii : faifa, rrtJe, exi^ii*an ft* it i^trii mfrnraittr.'' 
Safely, ihii fmt i^ c^mfifiti Hermit, wm fo far ftoin beirrg ir. 
teoiJcd by the rigid SttU aj a compjims:!: ca hij caf iul Adta- 
firy, that rt was a feveie cerfuie, inip^yrno. in every fenr. maJe 
ufe of. that CaHir*! eptr.ien «•;! ro crude c.-- hEft;- fEE;in;ci!-, 
laleen op, u an occafiOdal lop<, ou: of an i l-jodgcd cDmpzC^on 
f»r ihe C'imttlak, but tbat tl w» \k* Sj'S^Ji ot his Scboul tn 
rhis nintter.deItberate1vdrefr:d'Dot wiih -X [liecTumis of hitowa 
Eloquence, in a fludicd and ccrrcft diil^rtation. 

I 3 Ancc.lors 
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Anceftor^ was unfupported by the nal c^nion qf 
apy(ir^^fd£t of Philofophy 5 whofe fop^Iar prg- 
f^lTioo pf it would have been to no pufpqte to n^^Yff 
urged againft Caefar, and fuch of the Scoatp as were 
infiruftedln thefe matters j bccaufe the praftice cf 
the double doilrhe, and the p^rt to which this point 
belonged, was a thing well known to them. 

It may be true, that as to Cato, vj^ho was a rigjd 
Stoic, this obfervation on his conduft will conclude 
only againft one fedt ; but it will conclude very 
ftrongly : for Cato was (o far from thinking that the 
principles of that philofophy fhould not be brought 
ioco the concluHons of State, where itgQuld b^done 
wich 3^y advantage, that he was even for b^vipg 
pubhc meafures regulated on the ftand^d of their 
paradoxes ; for which he is agreeably rallyed ^y Ci- 
cero in his oration for Mura^na. He cquld not then, 
\ye muft think, have negle^tfted ib fair ^n opportu- 
nity of employing his b^eloved philofqphy uppi^ Cae- 
far's challenge, would it have ferved his pur^pole ii^ 
any reafonable degree. 

But though Cato's cafe only includes the Stoics ; 
yet Cicero's, who made ufe indifferently of the pjjiiw 
ciples pf any feft to conifute the reft, includes them. 
all. It will be faid perhaps, that the reafon why he 
declined replyijig on any philofophic principle 
was becaufe he thought the opinion of their Ancef- 
tors the ftrongeft argument of al] ; having fp de- 
clared it, in a more evident point i the very hitig of 
a God itftlf : In quod, maximvm ^st maj.orum 
NCSTRORUM SAPiENTiA, qui. facra, qui cercmonias % 
&c. But it is to be obferved, that this \yas fpokcn 
to the People, and recommended to them as aa ar- 
gument they might bed confide in; and therefore 
urged with lully*s ufual prudence;^ who always 

» Oraf, fro Milone^ 

fuited 
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fuiced his argumenrs to his auditors -, while the words 
under queftion were addreffed to an audience of No- 
bles, who had, at that time, as great an affeflatioti 
to phiiofophife as Cicero himfelf. Hear what he 
t^ys in his oration for Mur^ena : Ec quoniam non efl: 
rflobis hsc oratio habenda aiit cum imperita mul- 
TiTODiNE, aut in ^\f:^o cowumlu agrtfiium^ auda- 
f cius paulo de studiis humanitatis que et mihi 
.et voBis NOTA ET jucuNDA Hint, dilputabo". 



SECT. 



IIL 



If JTAVtN'G premifed thus much, to clear the 
\_ J, way, and abate men's prejudices againft a 
* new opinion, I come to a more particular enquiry 
concerning each of thofe Sects which have been 
fuppofed to BELIEVE the doflrine of a future flate 
of rewards and puniOiments. 

The ancient Greek philofophy may be all ranged 
in the Eleatic, the Italic, and the Ionic lines. 
The Eltatk line was wholly compofed of Acheifts 
of difftrent kinds ; as the Democritic, the Pyrrho- 
nian, the Epicurean, &c. fo thefe come not into the 
account. All in the Balk line derive themfelves 
from PyTHACORAS, and fwear in his name. All 
,' in the loniCf till Socrates, bufied themfelves only 
in Phyfics, and are therefore likewife excluded. He 
was (he firft who brought philofophy out of the 
clouds, to a clearer contemplation of human na- 
ture; and ioMnAtdiht Sccraiic fchccl, whofe fub- 
divifions were the Platonic or Old Academy, 
fhe Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Middle, and the 
New Academy. 

As to Socratfs, Cicero gives this chara£l:er of 
him, that He ivas the firjl who called philofophy from 



I 
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heaven^ to place it in cities^ and introduce it into pri^ 
Vale boitfes ', i. c. to teach public and private mo* 
rajs. . But we muft nor fuppofe, that Cicero ftmplj 
meant, as the words fcem to imply, /Z;/?/ Socrates 
was^ the fir fi of the philfaphers^ whojiudied morals i 
this being evidently falfe; for the Pythagoricfchool 
had, for a long time before, made morals its prin- 
cipal concern. He muft therefore mean (as the 
quotation below partly implies) that He was the 
firji 'who calltd off phihfophy from a contemplation of 
nature^ to fix it nuTi^Eiv upm n:ora/s. Which was 
fo true, that Socrates was not only the jfr/?, but the 
laji of the Philofophers who made this feparation ; 
having here no followers, unlefs we reckon Xcno- 
phon ; who upbraids Plato, the immediate fucceflbr 
of his fchool, for forfaking his matter's confined 
fcheme, and imitating the common prafticc of the 
philofophers in their purfuit of general knowledge ; 
he being as the fame Cicero obferves, varius et mut^ 
tiplex et copiofus. 

However, This, which Socrates attempted in 
Philofophy, was a very extraordinary projeft : and, 
to fupport its credit, he brought in thofe principles 
of DOUBT and uncert ainty, which fome of his 
pretended followers, very .much abufed : For while 
he reftrained thofe principles of doubty to natural 
things,. whofe ftudy he rejeded -, they extended them 
to every thing that was the fubjeft of philofophical 
inquiry. This we prefume was Socrates's true 

P Primus Philofophiam devocavit c ccelo, et in urbibus colla- 
cavjt, et in domos etiam introduxit. Tu/cu/, ^aft^ lib. v. And 
again,. Acod, I. i, Socrate? mihi videtur, id quod conftat intet 
omnes, primus a rebus occulcis, et ab ipfa natura involutis, in 
quibus omnej ante eum phi'ofophi cccupoti fuerant, evocavifle 
Philofophiam, et ad vitam commufiem adduxifle, ut de virtutibus 
et vitiis, omnir.oque de bonis rebus et malis quaereret; ccel^Hia 
autem vel procul die a noftra co^nitione cen/eret, vel, fi maxima 
cognita ciTent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum conferre. 

charafler : 
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^ara^er ; h^o thus confining his fearches, was the 
tmty one of ail the ancient Greek philofophers (and it 
(teferves our notice) who really believed the dodrine 
p£ a future ftate of re >ards and punifhments. How it 
happened that he was fo fingnlariy right, will be 
onlidered hereafxcr, when we bring his cafe to iliu- 
^rate, and to confirm the general j;ofition here ad- 
jpanccd. 
■ hrom Socrates, as we faid, came the middle and 
Heia jlcoiiemy, as well as the Old, or Platonic. At- 
(efilauB was the founder of the middle; and Car- 
jjeaclcs of the AV.c. Between the principles of thefe 
jwo there was no real difference, as Cicero tells us ; 
jit)d we may tal<e his word-, but both, I will vea- 
ture to aiErm, were as real Sceptics, as the Pyrrho- 
mans then-.li^Ives : 1 mean in their principles of philo- 
■fopliifing, tho' not m the prcfgjfed canclu/i6f:s each pre- 
tended 10 draw from thole principles. For the Aca- 
demics as well as Pyrrhonians agreed in this. " That 
(* nothing could be known ; and that, without in- 
f* terfering with any fentiments of their own, every 
p thing was to be difputed." Hence the Pyrrho- 
jpians concluded, " that nothing was ever to be af- 
• fenced t.), but the mind to be kept in :in eternal fuf- 
' penfe :" The Academics, on the contrary held, 
' that the PROBABr.E, when found, was to be af- 
•* Tented to ; but, till then, they were to goon with 
'' the Pjrrljom'aiis, qutdionmg, difputing, and op- 
' pofing ecery thing." And here Jjy the jell:; they 
aandnued to do (o. throughout the whole period of 
titir exiftence, without ever finding the probable in 
jiy thing i except, in what was necciTary to Tup- 
^y them with arras for dilputing againft every 
hing. It is true, this was a contradiction in their 
fehenie: but Scepticifm is unavoidably deltruflive 
|tf itfclf. The nriifchief was, that their allowing the 
trei>al'tc thus far, made many, both ancients and 
moderns,. 
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modems, think them uniform in their couccflions t 
in thf mean time they gave good words^ and talked 
perpetually of their verifimiU and probabiky amidft 
m iituation of ablbiute darknefs, and fcepticifm \ like 
Sancbo Pancha, of his ifland on the T^rra Firaia. 
This was Lucian's opinion of the Academics \ and no 
man knew them better; fpeaking of the happy 
illand, in his true hifiry. and telling us in what 
ma oner it was ftocked with the fevcral . Sefts of 
Greek philofophy -, when he comes to the Acade^ 
mtci he obfcrves with much humour, that though 
thev were in as good a difpofition to eome as any 
ot the reft, they ftill keep aloof in the ConfinfcS, 
and would never venture to fet foot upon the Ifland. 
For hfrt tiuly they ftuck; they were not yet fatisfied 
whether it was an Ifland or not ^ 

This 1 take to bt the true key to the intrigues of 
the Academy ; of which famous fc6t many have 
been bftrayed into a better opinion than it deferved. 
If anv doubt of this, the account which CicerO 
fcimfelf givefi of them, will fatisfy him. He, who 
kp w them beft, and who in good earneft efpoufed 
only the more reafonable part of their conduft, tells 
us, that they held nothing could be known, or fo 
much as perceived : Nihil cognofci, nihil percipi, 

B:iil fciri pofle dixerunt Opink)nibus et insti- 

Ti Tis omnia teneri; nihil veritati relinqui: 
deinceps omnia tenebris circumfufa eflc dixerunt. 
Its^qu^ drccfilaus negabat efl£ quidquam quod fciri 
poiT^r. ne illud quidem ipfum ': That every thing 
was to be difputed ; and that the probable was not a( 
thiiig to engage their aflents, or fway their judg- 
ments, but to enforce their reafonings. — Carneades 

rmavrr, :r»y. . ^if, H/fi I. ii. 

' ^ Acad, ^offt, 1. i. c, 12, 13, 

vero 
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-veto multo uberius iifdem de rebus ioqucbanir: non 
juo aperirel fenienttcm fuaa (bie aim mos erM pauiui 
^cadentia adv-ersari 5£UPir. ohnibvs » di/fm- 
iasdo) fid\ &:c. — ProprJum fii Academiz _/iuiifiTan 
fvum nullum imerpsnerf, ea frtiart qus nroillima 
veri videantur ; conferre caufai, ct quel in quamqoe 
i^Dtentiam dici polTit exprocncre, nulla adhitnta iiu 
''fiu^oritate, judicium audientium relinqucrciniegnun 
Jct Hberum': Thai, though they preioided their 
"end was to find the probable, yet, hke ths Pyrrin- 
marrSf they held thetr mind in an eternal fufpenlc, 
-and continued going on difputing againft every 
thing, without ever finding the protatU to deter- 
mine their judgments. And indeed bow (bould it 
be otherwife, when, as Cicero tells us, in the cale of 
the fame Arcefihus, they endeavoured to prove, that 
ihc moment, or weight of evidence, on each fide 

the quedion, was exadly eqiisl Huic rattont, 

quod erac conlentaneum, faciebat, ut contra onrinium 
■ fententias dies jam pterofquc deduceret: [diceret] at 
' cum in tadem re paria contrariis in partihut momtals 
.rationam inv^niri-Jitxr, facilius ab utraque parte ad^ 
'fentio fuftineret'jr. This they he'd to be ibe cale, 
even in the tnoit imponant fiibje^, fuch la ibe soul. 
And in the moft interefling queftions concerning il^ 
as whether ii was, in it's nature, mobtal or im- 
mortal, — Quoj intclUgi quale lit vix poteft : « 
: quicquid eft, mortale fit, an xteraum ? Nam utra- 
■■que in parte multa dicuntur. Hcwum aliquid vejiro 
"Jrnti certum vidctur: nofim ne quid maxime 
' quidem probabile (it, occurrit : ita fu&t in pkril£{ue 
intcaiUram radonum Pasiia uoidtaTA '. 

Thus 

• Di Orat. lib. i c. 18, 
■ Or ZW,-.. lib. a. lab 6a. 

* Aad. ^f*fi. 1. tw. The lemed Mdbnn bxt iloiie 

mc ihe koa3ar of abridging my reafoning oo ihii Lead in the 

—Jia£mUi, meUoie: licet ie &picfitior«l Sa^ 
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Thus it appears, that the fcft was tboronghljr fccp^ 
tical * : And Scxtus Empiricus, a mafter of this ar- 
gument, fays no Icfs : who, though he denies the 
Academics and Pyrrhonians to be exaftly the fame, 
as fome ancients affirmed, becaufe, though both 
agreed that truth was not to be found, yet the 
Academics held there was a difference in thofe 
things which pretended to it (the myftery of which 
has been explained above) yet owns that Arcefilaus 

ticis 'viJeri 'vellent, aque tamen mail et perniciofi erant. Id ip- 
fum enim dogma, in quo vis & ratio difciplinae Scepticas pofita 
erat, probabant *< Nihil cognofci, nihil percipi, nihil fciri pofTe, 
<< et de omnibus idcirco rebus, nuUo interpoflco judicio, dif-, 
*' putandum tf^c,"** Hoc unum inter utrofque intercrat, quod 
cum Sceptici ftatuerent, '* nulli rei ad fentiendum, fed perpetuo 
** difputandum cflc,'* Academici e contrario fcifcerent ** in illis, 
** quae veri fpeciem haberent feu probabilia viderentur, acquie- ■ 
*• fcendum efTe.'* Atqui hoc ipfum probabile cui JafUnteng 
adfentirt njokhant j^cademici, k u n (vu am illi rf.pertebant. 
Quare non fccus ac Sceptici infirmare omnia & inclerta reddere 
fludebant. Id vero qui agunt, ut dubium prorfus et anceps vi- 
dentur Uirum — Animi moriantur an/u^erjinty Sk,z, de rebm Qbriji^ 
Comment, p. 22, 

* The reader may not be difpleafed to fee the judgment of a 
learned French writer on the account here given o? the Academics 
— L'on fait voir que I'on doic exclure de ce nombre [des ieftes 
dogmatiflesj les nouveaux Academicicns, purs fceptiques, quoy 
qu'il y ait quelques auteurs modernes qui pretendent lecontraire, 
et cntre autres M. Middleton, auteur de la nouvelle Vie du Ci- 
ceron Anglois,* Mais fi Ton examine la fource ou il a puife fes 
fentimens, Ton trouvera que c'eft dans les apologies que les Aca- 
demiciens eux merne^ ont faites pour cacher le fcepticiime qui leur 
e;oit reproche par toutes les autres fedes ; et dc cette maniere 
on pourroit foutenir que les Pyrrhoniens memes n'etoient point 
fccptiqucs. Qu'on fe reflbuvienne feulement que, fuivantle ra- 
port de Ciceron, Arcefilaus, fondateur de la nouvelle Academic, 
nioitque I'on fut certain de fa propre exiilence. Apres un trait 
lemblable, et plufieurs autres qui font raportes — on laiffe au 
Icdeur a decider du caraftere de cette fede et du jugernent qu'cn 
porte M. Middleton. — M. De S. Dif.fur rUuion de la Religioa^ 
de la Morale ^ et de la Pcliii^uet Frej, ^', 12, 

and 
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4uid Pyriho bad ok commoa phiroropb}' ^. Ori- 
geoi or the author of the xragm£iu Khac £Oes undo' 
»]i^ name, feems to have tranictibed ibc opiniua of 
:diofe whom Sexcus hints ai. *' But auoiliei icct of 
** philolbphets (isfs he) was callai the ALodemitt 
'* hecaufe thej* held thdr difpuc2tui[» io th? Aca- 
*.* demy. Pyrrho was the bead and tounder of ihdk. : 
f*. From whom they were called PjTrhooiaas. He 
?.' BiA of aj) broughi in the AitaT»>.n4^'», or iacom- 
" prehenribjlity, as an inrtnimem to enable ihero co 
•* difpote on both fiJes the queftioo, without prov- 
V ing or deciding any thing'.'* 

But iK>w a diSculty arifes which wiU require iboie 
explanation. We have reprefented the Academy as 
entirely _/cf^.'iw/ ; Wc have reprefented Socrates as a 
')Dog[i)atIil ; and yet un his foie authority, as we arc 
"^fifured by Tully, did this fei^t hold its ptinciples of 
hffov:in^ Tttjhing and difpntin^ all tbiugt. The troc 
i^Iution feems to be thu. 

1 1. ' ^>ffl ftSSd Tua( vn » 'A«(*Jjifta««ii' ^iKinfiM « itvtm fia *! 
a«>wi> BSjiiai i.isi oj^oJb Tsi i*T a^rirs/d^'i eJ tw npili^i. Hf- 

/M. Pjrri, Eb. i. c. 33. Ageliiu». um, aSiat* a; tliai [lie dif- 
Saeaee bnwcea ue mo ieBi amfiusied 10 jufi naihio^. Vctu* 
3, KinUit Icri[>UKii>ut Gr.ccii tr»Sjua i;&, in 
Pfrrbntiei ct Aiadimiai Pbilofophos inlcriil. 
EKEOTllvOl, t^nui, zirsfmutH, dicuntur, quo- 
nitul nffirmaat, nihiltja? coaiprrimdi puum — 
I inter fere — i-cl maxiiite propma exiUitaati fooL 
quiJem ipfuni iUud mbU pollc comprclieadi. qnafi 
oipieltetidunt. ec niliil poUe dc»riii quaii dccemuDi : Ar- 
nc id quidem ullo p4.£to videii verao dicuoi, quod nihil 

CfujB vidcEUr, 1. iL C. {. 

i4K«i>ia> JkViji^H, »*j Mu^a.>iiiJ>>w zwailw "far©- »ie^- 

4 I. So- 
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1, SociiATES, to deter his bearers from all ftu- 
dies but thofe of morality, was perpetually reprefrnt- 
irrg the obfcuricy, in which all other lay involved: 
not only affirming that he knew nothing of them, 
but that nothing could be known ; while, mMarafi, 
he was a dogmatift, as appears largely by Xenophbrt, 
and the lei's fabulous parts of Plato. But Arcefilaus 
and Carneades took him at his word, when he faid 
he kn-.w noibing i and extended that principle of un- 
certainty ad emnefcibUe. 

2. Again, the adverfarles, with whom Socrates 
had to deal, in his projefl: of dil'crediting natural 
knowledge, and of recommending the ftudy oi mora- 
lity, were the Sophists properly fo called i a race of 
men, who by their eloquence and fallacies, had long 
kept up the credit of Phyfics, and much vitiated the 
purity o? Morals : And Thefe being the Oracles of 
Icience at that time in Athens, it became the mo- 
defty and humility of his pretenfions, to attack 
them covertly, and rather as an enquirer than a 
teacher. This produced the way of difputing by 
interrogation; trom the inventor, called ihz Sscra^ 
tic : And as this could not be carried on but under 
a profefied admiration of their wifdom, and acqui- 
el'ccncc in (heir decifions, it gave birth to the famous 
Attic Irony '. Hence it appears, his method of con- 
futation mud begin in doubt ; be carried on in turn- 
ing their own arms againll them, and end in ad- 
vaKcing nolbitig of bis own. 

Now Arcelilaus and Carneades having, as we fay, 
extravagantly extended the uSocraric principle of 
knowing nothing; eafily miilock this other, of nd- 
vanciKg nothiKg of hit tivn, when difputing with the 

■ Socrates autem Ae fe ipfe dettaTiens in dirptHaltonc, plui tri- 
ll oe bat lis, qoos volebai refellere. Jta cum aKud di«rct stqoe 
feaiiict, libenicr uii foltoa eft ea diffimulatione, qiwm Gi^d 
ijpDitJaj recent. Acsd, I. u. c. j. 
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SspbiJiSy »3a neceffiiry confequence ot" lUe former^ 
and fo made tKat a general rule f<'r their &li vl^ 
which, in cheir mafler, was only an occafional ind 
conBned pratftice. 

On thefe two miftaken pnncbles wa% the Nem 

\4cademy ereQ.sd. i. Omnia latere in occuito, nee 

efle quidquam, qutxl cerni auc inteUigi poilit. 2. 

.Quibus de caufis nihil opoicere ncqiie proliceri^ 

que affirmare quemquam, neque alTcrcionc ap- 

robarc ^. 

.They of the Old Academy', who came firll 
'ler Socrates, did, witii more judgment, decline 
their 

* A^j. ^*/f. lib. i. c. 1 1. 

_* Tully affures us that chofe nf the OIJ jtcat/rnry were Do^ 
ladlls, ^aji. 4caJ.iib. i. >iJhil enim inter Peripatbticos 
■ AM illam VETEHEM difFerebal ; for that llie Peri- 
jMietics were dogmaiifla no body ever do-bted. Yet ihe fama 
Baldly, (owirds ihe conclullon of this book, ranks them with 
' > fceprics, Hanc Academiam hovam appeilabanc, qax mifai 
v«T03 videtur; for fuch certainly was the New AeaJcu,,, The 
way of reconciling Cicero to himrelf I take i« bo this : Where 
he fpejAs- of the conFormity between the Petipaietics and riiS' 
Ol^AeaJintf, he conGderi Plato as the founder of the OU Aca.~ 
demj: thit appears from the following words, A:adtm, \. ii, c* 
;. Alter [nempe PUto] qala reliquit perfeftiQimxnt diTcipliaaota' 
Peripateiicos et Academicos, nominibus diffcrentes, re con^fo- 
entes : And where he fpeaks of the confortnicy between ths 
Nevj Atidemj and the QtA, he canfiders Socraies a; thi^ foua- 
der of tlw Old Ataiinj. For iho N(^, as we here fee. ctaini«d 
ihc nearea relation to their mailer. I'bua Dt Nai. Drt'. I. tV 
c. 5. he fays, Ui hajc in philofophia ratio contra omnia dilft^ 
rendi, nailamque rem aperte judicandi, prdfeQa a Sacreie, te- 
petita ab Arcifila, cociirinata a CarmaJe, &c. But Tolly, it 
may be Jaid, in the very place where he fpeaka of ihe agree* 
Kient between the Ntnu and OU Academy, undcrilands VXsxa as 
the fouftder of the old: Hanc Academiam novum adpellani; 
guK mihi vetui videtur, fi qaidem Platenia ex illa veCeK nume- 
ramas) cajm in libris nihil ad&rmaiur, et in utraraque partem 
multa dtfleruniur ; de omnibus quxritar, nihil certi diciiiir. But 
it i» to be obterved, that Plato had a twofold chara^r : and is 
to be confidered, on the one hand, as the litfeiftt and fSii!i.ia» 
a( S«f»ie; ; and on the other, as the Hraio/ a iicl &mjii/' and 
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their mafter's method of dictation; eafily {»- 
ceiviog that it was adapted to the occafioa:,aBd 

' ■ ' ' ' '.'* 

■lafter of Xenocrates^aild Arifiotle. ' As the difcipley he fffirm 
nothing; as the xnafter, he is a Dogmatift, Under thejif'^r cSa- 
tader Socrates and he are the fame; under xhQ fecemi^ ^ey'^lt 
very different. TuUy here fpeaks of him under t\\tfirfi^ as ti§r 
pears from what he {ays of him, mhil adfirmatur^ tsf<» flatty. ^ 
. this place, therefore, is the fame as Socrates. The not dlft|%- 
guifhing his double chara£ler, hath occafioned much ^Sf^m 
amongS the Ancients ; as the not obferviug that .Cicero Itiu^ 
throughout his writings, made tifat ditiindlion, bath much em- 
barafTcd the modems. Diogenes Laer.tius tells us, there wer^iRr 
finite difputes about Plato's charadler; fome holding that he aid 
dogmatize, others that he did not. 'E^s) ^l no^xi roiai^ In* fc; 
ol fM9 (l>oc(nf avrcv ioffAeili^nv, ot ^ ^, Lib. -iii* Seg. 51. " SufrttU £mr 
firicus fays the (ame thing, rov UyJiruia 5», oi ^u» ^ffjuQuMf §fa^m» 
Jiwty ol il aTTocDficelixot. He then tells you, fome diiiinguifh^ 
better. Kalei oi t» ^o/jxartxcv. I y fMv yccp tok yvfjuocrmot; ^aal Ao^ok* 
Ma 6 ZtfX^am^ ilaiyiron zrot vai^m m^ t»ot^ vi ayun^^AW^ w^ 

i Tiv^ ru9 TottiTut. 1 hat Cicero made the diilindion, delivered 
above, we (hall now fee. In the Academic queftions, he fpeaks 
of him as the ilifciple and hifiorian of Socrates ; and, ander itbat 
chara6er, nihil adfirmatur, et in utramqi\e partem muka difleroiii* 
tjir, . de omnibus quxritur, nihil certi dicicur. In his Oj^cff^ he 
({>eaks of him as different from Socrates, and ^tfiundtr of q 
ftB: and then he is a Dogmatift, and, as he fays eJfewhere, re- 
liquit perfediiifimam difciplinam Peripateticos et Academicos no* 
minibus differentes, re congruentes. His words to |iis fon are;: 
Sed tamen noftra [nempe Academica] leges non multum a Peri* 
pateticis diffidentia, quoniam utrique et Socratici et Platonid eile 
volumus, i. e. He tells his fon, that he would both dogoiatize 
like Plato, and fcepticize like Socrates. But Grsvius not appre^ 
hending this double charader of Plato, would change Socratici 
to Stoici. For, fays he, qui dicere poteft fe utrumque cffe vo- 
luiile Platonicum et Socraticum ; perinde efl ac fi fcripfiflet utrum- 
que fe velle efle Peripateticum et Arifloteleum, But there was 
a vaft dij&rence between Plato, founder of the Academy, and 
Socrates ; though none between Plato the difciple and hiflorian 

of Socrates, and Socrates. The fortune of this note has been 

very lingular ; and will aflx)rd us a pleafant picture of the temper 
and genius of Anfwerers and their ways. One man writing fome^ 
thing about ?kU9 and the ancients i and reading what is here 

faid 
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^at to make It a general prafllce, and the charade- 
'ttftic of their fchool, would be irrational and abfurd. 
*ut theMiDDLEandNEw.inftcad of profiting by this 
iGtge condud of their Predecefibrs, made it a handle 
to extol their own clofer adherence to their Mailer ; 
id an argument that they were returned to his true 
"nciples, from which the eld had licentioufly dl- 
iffcd. A paflage in Cicero will juftify thefe ob- 
ationsj and thefe obfervacions will explain that 
aaffage, which, I prefume, without them would not 
W thought very intelligible. Thus the RomanOrator 
Sfetprcfles himfelf, under the charafter of an Acade- 
mic: Primum, inqiiam, deprecor, ne me, tanquam 
^ilofophum, puteiis fcholam vobis aliquam expli- 
caturum : quod ne in ipfis quidem philofophis mag- 
."tloperc iinquam probavi : quando enim Socrates, qui 
^fersns philofopbiajure did poteft^ quidquam tale fecit ? 
iorum erat iiie mos, qui turn Sophiflx nomina- 
Iwntur ; quorum e numero primus eft aufus Leon- 
iinus Gorgias in conventu pofcere quieftioncm, id 
«A, jubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet audire. 
Audax ncgociumi dicerem impudens, nifi hoc injli' 
*t«tum fofiea Iranjlatum ad philofophos nojlros ffftit, 
Sed ct ilium, quern nominavi, et ceteros Sophifta*, 
ut e Plalone intclligi potcft, lufos videmns a i'w ro/i-. 
4i enim percuniftando atque incerrogando cliccre Ib- 
^bat eorum opiniones, quibufcum differebat, ut ad 
«a, quEe ii refpondiflcnt, fi quid videretur, dicerct : 
"Qui mos cum a posterioribus non esset he- 

^TENTUS, ArCESILAL'S EUM REVOCAVIT, INSTl- 

r 

Kd of Plato'* doematjxing, abufes [he author for making hits 
\ J'lmaiijl : And another who had to <Jo, 1 don't kaow how, 
wck Sotratti, and the madtrns, and reading wliai relates to Fk- 
•n't Icepiicifing, is as plentiful, in his ribaldry and ill language, 
ibl mikiog hun i/iipiic i while the author was, all the time, 
jpving an hiAorical iclaiion of what others made him; and only 
^dcavoured to leconcilc their various accounti. 

> Vol, II. j; Tuii- 
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TiUiTQtfE, fit y, qiiife audirfi vilkKt, nen ie fs qu^ertT 
rent, Jed ififi Jugrent, guid fenlirent : quod cum ttixif- 
{ettt, ilk c&nlra ^. Here Cicero has gilded the /^^ 
boi fliewy pretences of hifi Sedl ; which not Qn|ly 
reprefented their itepdcil'm, as a return to the irup 
principles of Socrates \ but wouJd have the dcgnw- 
tic fed' ot" philolbphy, agalnft all evidence of anti- 
quity, the hter proUii*^ erf chat race of Syphifts, .witl» 
whum ihe venerable Athenian had to du. liut ibe 
Old Auditny, we may be fure, thought dlillTcntly 
of the matter: Lucuiius fays of ArteGlaiis, Normp 
cum jam philofopliorum difcipliais graviniijiJe con^ 
ftiti&nt, turn exortus ell uc in optima K^p. Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, qui otium percurbarei, fie Arcefilauj 
qui confiitutam phllofophiam evertcret'. 

However, ihek bold precenfions of reftorijig l 
Soct^ATic SCHOOL to i[s intc(;rity, deluded manyvd 
the Apcients ; and made them, as particularly D^ 
genes Laercius, to rank Socrates in the nuaiber ^ 
.the Sceptics. ,, 

But this is not flrange, for it was in the fatliio 
for all the Sec"ls to pretend relation to Socrates. PrB 
feminata? funt familix diflentientes, ct multutn ( 
jun£t;e et difpares, cum tamen ommes fe philojpp] 
SocRATicos et dici vellent et cl3e arbitrarenti^ 
fays Cicero. And again, Fueruni cciamalia gep{ 
phiiofophorum fere qui fc omnes Socraticos e 
dicebant: Erelricorum, Herilliorum, Magaricorui^ 
PyRRiiONEORuM^ Ihc fame thing, I believ) 
./ipuleius meant to exprefs, when fpeaking of i 

craUs he fays, cum nunc etiam egregii PhihfoplA 

feSam e)us fan^ifftmam pr^optenty e( fummo beatitif 
dims Jiudie jurent in i'ftm nomen^. 

On the whole it appears that the Academic 
(Siiddle ftnd new) as dtflinguifhed from the f^t'^ 
•I Mai. ii, c, I. 
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ijlfts, were mere Sceptics j and fo, like ihe Pyrrbo- 
HianSy to be thrown out of the account. 

Thofe therefore which remain, are the Pvtha- 
CdRic, the Platonic, the Peripatetic, and the 
S roic : And if it be found that none of thefe four 
renowned fchools (the Philosophic Quatebniow 
^T DOGMATIC Theists) did bcligve, though ail 
ftduloudy taught, the doctrine of a future liate of 
Itwardi and puni{hmenis, the reader, perhaps, will 
ho longer difpute thecondufion, that it w.*s sot 

THE REAL OPINION OF ANY GrECIAN SICT OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 

I. PyYHAOORAS conies firll under our inrpCiSion. 
He is faid to have invented the name long after the 
eyiftence of his trade ; and wa', as we may fay, the 
iniddle linlc that joined together the La'-s'giverj and 
f*i/ilofopbers ; being indeed the only Greclt, who was 
properly and truly both : though, from his time, 
Und in conformity to his pradiice, not only thoic oi 
his own fchool, but even thole of the etber ibret, 
rfcalt much in iegiHation : In wliich, his fortune was 
like that of Socrates, who waa the firll and laft of 
Xoe philofbphers that confined himfelf to morals; 
chough, in imitation of his condud, morals, from 
thence, made the chief buCnefs of all the fubdivt- 
Cons of his fchool. 

In the ftience of legiflation, Orpheus ^, for 
whom he had the highell reverence, was his matter ; 
and in philofophy, Pherecvdes Svrus*. 

After he had formed his charaflcr on two fo dif- 
ferent models, he travelled into Egypt, the foun- 
tain-head of fcience 1 where, after a long and pain- 
ful initiation, he participated of all the Myfteries of 
the priefthood. 

He had now fo thoroughly imbibed the fpirit of 
Icgiflatioo, lliat he not only pretended his laws were 

» JamhiHb», it y-ita P, ik. c. i ; i . ' H. ,h. <r. . 84. 

K 2 infpired. 
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'nfpittd, which moil: other I.aw-givers had done; 
but that his philosophy was fo, Jikewife'' ; .which 
no other Philofopher had the confidence to do. 

This, wc may be fure, would incline him to a 
more than ordinary cultivation of the double dop* 
TRINE. *' He divided his difciples (fays Ori]^ ' 
" into two clalTes, the one he called the EsoterI' 
*' the other, the Exoteric. For to Thofe he 
" tnifled the more perfeft and Tublime doftrines j 
*' Thefe he delivered the more vulgar and popular 
And, indeed, he was fo eminent in this praftioe, tl 
thc/ecrec or cfoleric doSrine of Pythagoras becai 
proverbial. For what end he did it, Varro infori 
US, in St. Auftin, where he fays, that " PythagoraJ 
" inflruited his auditors in the fcience of legifla- 
" tion LAST OF ALL, when they were now become 
" learned, wife, and happy." And on what fubje< 
ap[.ears from a common faying of the feft, that " 
" thofe things which relate to the Gods, all 
*' not to be revealed to all"." 

The Communities he gave laws to, the Cities 
fet free, are known to every one. And that nothii 
might be wanting to his kgijiatwe cbaraSer, Hi 
Hkcwite, in conformity to general praflice, inftinii 
MvsTEHiESj in which was taught, as ufual, 
" unity of the divine nature." So JamblichusT 
•* They fay too he taught luftrations and initia- 
" TiuNS, in which were delivered the most exact 
*' KNOWLEDGE of the Gods. They fay farther thac 
*' he made a kind oi union between divine philofo- 
•' pky and religious ivcrjhip; having learnt fome* 
;*f. things from the Orphic rites; fome, from tke 
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JEgtptian PRIESTS} Rmdc^ fipoi Ac Ch^^lK 
" andAfiigi; and fomc from Ac mnATioss ce 
" Icbrated in Eleosis, Imirsj^ 5 1— rrf i'ftv asd 
** Dffe/ •» or wherever elfe, as amot^ the Cei.ts, 
•* and Iberiati '." Nay fo mocfa did hit Zfjfl*- 
tive Character prevail over hb fbil^f&Ct duK he 
brought not only the principles " of tic ^f/fierits 
iQlo the fcbeoii., but likewifc many of tlic dbkrr- 
ances ', as abftinence from &daj and firrcnl binds 
of animals-, which afterwards contributed not a Bnk 
CO confound i\vtftcT(t dcSriwes of the Stho^ and tfae 
Myfieries. This confonnity was, wiibout doobt, 
the reafon why the Crotoniaas, or the Mct^oo- 
tines (for in this authors di&r') tonicd fab bou& or 
fcboiU after his death, into a Temple of Cta es. 

Thus the fame arvd authority of Pythagoras be- 
came unrivalkd over all Greece and Italy. Herodo- 
tus calls him, the mefi auSbciia'.he cf pb'dofepben \ 
Cicero feysofhim: Cum, Superbo rcgnante, in /w- 
liam vcniJflet, tenuit Magnam JUam Gr^ciam cum 

JjIoKORE ,£X DISCIPLIKA^ lUm UtOM AtlCTOBI- 

XATE '. And 

, •— 'AlyftjM E a^U w icliaf^ ^ ri( Hfrat^a; TZAETAIi 
•TB AKPJBEITATHN EtOHlIN ATTCX [t^. Ssii) ijwj m }•' 

'liotola Tfltji ri OP^IKnV, a X •afi TWr AirTITTinH lEPEOif, 
m H -SHifii TUttin'.^ ^ Ma'yM, a ii svs rM TEAETHE. nt a 

4iaf« nr; >flt»«V, nj anp tb's K.EATOT1 i^ to 't?({v'», "Jamil, at 

> " See Book II. Sea. +. p. 198, 19^. 

f Di^. Ufrt. lib. »iii. i 1 7. /".rpfc. <b r,t. Pjtt. N» 4, 

( 1— Oif tJacSwiraiBfft^.rJlUfcry.^ lib. IT. j 9;. Ule- 

Tatly, mr •/"/£< Zta^ antbirirj: a <ominoa mode of eipreffon in 
The anciei^t ta^gaage!. So Home, in the i^ili Itiai), calls 

Achilles, BK afs^i^aH^- 'Ay^i,, i»t lb* -axtfi /iUilr ef tit 

Greeki; oieaning, we know, the iijl, 

• fi./. Dl/f. ). L c. 1 6. — Htrgri refers to kis fhi't/^U thz- 
-n&Xi i and oaBaritalt to bii Itgijlaiitu^ The common readiiig 
is. cuoi hoDote et difcipUoa, turn ciMtn aufloriute. Dr. B. in 
hil emendaucni on the Tijc. ^tt/. ia« tbii wai faulty ; but not 
K 3 lefletling 
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And this was no tranfient reputation : it dcfcend- 

ed to his followers, through a long iuccefljon ; to 

whom the cities of Italy trcquently comini-ied (ho 
adminiftration of their affairs ' -, where they lb well 
e^tablithtd Khfiw authirity, that St. Jerom tells usj 
very lafiing marks of it were remaining to histioiei 
Relpiceomnem oram Italic, qua? quondam Magna 
Graecia diccbaturj ct Pyihegereorum dogmatum inciJA 
publicii lUeris <fr<icogtx)fces'. 



reflcAingon the complicated chsrafter of Pyrliagorat, An&, p 
h ip;, not wtending to Cicero's purpofc (which was, not ' 
of the saiufe ai hi> philofopby, but of ihe repuielian he badg 
Magna Giiccia] be feetns rot to have hit upon itie (rue r^adin 
He oijefts 10 Hcuan, betaufc the parijclet mm and rum requjr! 
grtater difference in the things fpokcn of, than is to be louixt U 
t^iosifii aiiQoritai: which reafoniDg would h^vc been juftt' 
only a fhii'Japhie character, or only a legijlati^'e, been the fiA 
jffl. But it was Cicero's plain meaning, to prefenc PythagofJ 
under both thefe views. So that heimi, which is the proptrCM* 
fenuence of tuccreding in the fiift; kA euHmtas, of fuccn' 
ing in thetatier; have all the real dilFeience that »jn and /mni 
quire; al leaft Plutarch thought fo, when he applied words , 
Ihe very fame import to the ligypiian^/jiVrji and ihc frhJIhoA 
to whom, like the legillacot and philofopher, the one havii^ 
fa-uiir and the Other luifiem, aufteritiu and hanai diltioflty fa 
long; — ra ftu- oi* «(Jfti«, TH Ji J.«{rop;«,,(MM« AEIIiMA ^ TlMIfl 
"it""*- ^' ^J}'^- ts" Qfi''- Another objeiliop, the learned q 
lie brings againft the common reading, ha* more weight; wh 
is, that in hsnirt it it/afUna, two words are joined together 
very fiinilar in fenfe, which have fcatce any affinity or relation'^ 
one another: on which account he would read More tt a 
flina. Gat this, as appears from what has been faid above, 
ders the whole fentence lame and iniperfefl: 1 would ventoM 
therefore to read, (<jnl)' changing a lingle letter) tenuitMagn^ 
illam Grxciam cum honore ex dilciptina, turn eiiam aufiorita^ 
and ihen all will be right, J'faflina referring equally ti 
and aaSsrilaii, as implying both hia philofophic and civil inrfi- 

wiw T«i iirs?iii5- /"erpi. de tit. P^ih. N" 54. ■" 

■ CiKt. R'-f. lib. ii. 
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Bu: there are two circumftanccs, which miift 
needs give us the higheft idcaot Pythigoras's tame 
in point of Ifgiflaiion. 

1. The o'le is, that zlmotV every Lawgiver of 
eminence, for tome time i/:fore " and t^Jlfr^ as well 
as tiuring his time, was numbered ainungd his dif» 
ciples: for ihe general opinion was, that nothing 
could be done to purpole in the Icgiflating way^ 
which did not come from Pythagoras. 

2. 1 he other is, that the doftrinc of the dilpenfa- 
tionof Providtnce by a Metempsychosis, or tranf- 
migration of the foul, though taught in all the Myf- 
tcries. and an infeparable part of a future I'ate in all 
the Religions of paganifm, became, in common 
ipeech, iUs ptculiar dutlrine oi Pythagoras. 

■ And here the reader will pardon a (hort remaric 
or two, not a little illuftrating the point wc arc u^x)n. 
There is not a more extmordinary book in all 
Antiquity, than the Metamorphosis of Ovidj 
whether we regard the matter or the form. The 
fubjeft appears prodigioufly extravagant, and the 
compofilion irregular and abfurd : had it been the 
product of a dark age, and a barbarous writer, one 
might have been content to rank it in the clafs of 
our modern Oriental Tales, as a matter of no confe- 
qucnce. But when we confuier it as written when 
Rome was in its meiidian of fcience and poliienefs : 
and by an Author, whofc acquaintance with the 
Greek tragic writers, had informed him of what be- 
longed to a work or compofition, we cannot but be 
fliocked at fo grotefque an aflemblage of things : 
Unlefs wc would rather diftruft our Tnodernjudgmemy 
and conclude the deformity to be only in appear- 
ance: And this, perhaps, \ue (hall find to be the 
cafe : though it muft be owned, the common opi- 
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nion feems fupported by Quintilian, the moft judi- 
cious critic of Antiquity, who thus fpeaks of our 
Author and his Work : Ut Ovidius lascivire in 
Metamcrphofi foJct, quern tamen cxcufare necefTitas 

pOtelt, RES DIVERSISSIMAS IN S FECI EM UNIU3 
CORPORIS COLLICENTEM *. 

But to determine on proper grounds, in this mat- 
ter, wc muft confidcr the origin of the ancient fabli 
in general. 

There are two opinions concerning it. 

I. The firji is of fuch who think the fables ci 
trived, by the ancient Sages, for repofiiories of 
their myfterious wil'dom: and, confcquently, that 
they are no lefs than natural, moral, and divine 
truths, fantaftically difguifed. Greg. Naz. charade- 
rifes ihcfe allegories well, where he calls them mcn- 
Jireus explanations, without iirincipks ; in which thero 
is noihing liable, but a way of interpretation which, 
if indulged, would enable you to make any thing 
out of any thing'. But what muft eternally dif- 
crcdit the fancy, that the liril Mythologifts were 
Aliegorifts, is, that if they indeed invented ihefe 
fables to convey under them natural, moral, and di- 
vine truths, they rnutV have been wile and virtuous 
men, lovers of Mankind, and the friends of Society. 
But how will this charafter agree to the abominable 
leudnefs, injuftice, and impiety with which moft of 
ihcfe popular fables abound -, and which they could 
not but forelee would (as in faft they did) corrupt 
all the piinciples of moral pradice. For both thefc 
reafons,' therefore, we muft conclude that a fyftem 
which gives us noching for the moral, but what, as 
Greg. Naz. obferves, is uncertain, groundlefe 

" hfiit. Orat. lib. iv. C. I. fub fin. 

i;^«Vii( TO fJffifM.. Orat. iii, 
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capricious; while theFai>le prcfems nodiingbut what 
is abfurd and obfcene ', miift be an after-thoughc 
employed to ferveapurpofe. However, it was well for 
truth, that none of thefc ancient Allegorifts were able 
to do better ; that none of them entered upon their 
tafli with any thing like the force of our Bacon'; 
the creative power of whofe genius fo nearly realized 
tbefe inventions, as fometimes to put us to a iland, 
whether we fliould not prefer the riches and beaut/ 
pf his imagination, to the poor and meagre Truth 
that lies at bottom. 

II. The clher opinion of the origin of the fables, is 
that which fuppoles them to be the corruptions of 
civil hiftory ; and confequently, as having their 
foundation in real faifbs; And this is unqueftionably 
iJie truth. But this fyftem did not find fo able an 
expofitor formerly in PaUphalus, as the other more 
grouiidkfs conceit did of late in Bacon. It would 
lead me too far from my fobjeift, to fliew, in this 
place, which of the fables arofe from the amiji^uity 
pf words, ill tranflated from fome eaftern languages; 
which, from proper names ill underftood ; which, 
from the high figures of poetrjy well invented to affect 
barbarous minds; and which, from the politic (on- 
trtvancts of ftatefmen, to tame and fofren favage 
i^anners : and how the univerfal pqffion of admira- 
tion procured an eafy admittance into the mind, 
for ail thcfe various delufions. 

But we mufl not omit, that the followers of this 
Jjetter opinion are divided into two faftions ; One of 
which would have the ancient fables the corruption 
«f PROFANE hiftory only; the Other^ only of 
'Sacred. 

This Laft Iccms unfupported by every thing but an 
91 diredlcd zca! of doing honour to the Bible ; For by 

' In bta Book, Dtjffilalia vtteruia. 

, 1 what 
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what we cm collect from Pagan, or even Jewilh wri- 

fcrs, the hiftory of the Hebrews was lefs celebrated, 

itfven lefs known, than that of finj other people whofc 

Piftiemorj' Antiquity hath brought down to us. But, 

^'known or unknown, it is fomewliat hard, methinks, 

that Greece muft not be allowed the honour of 

|)roc1ucing one tingle Hero ; but all muft be fetched 

from Palestine. One would have thought thcve- 

f} number of the Gentile worthies, and the fcarclty 

•if the Jewilh, might have induced our critics, in 

mere chanty, to employ fome home-fpun Pagans, 

f fcr Heroes of a fecond rate, at Icaft. But this, it 

^ fccms, would look too like a facrilegious eompro- 

I Jftife. So, an expedient is contrived to leflen that 

I flil'parity in their number : and Moles alone is difco- 

■ ♦tred to be Apollo, Pan, Priapus, Cecrops, Minos, 

F Orpheus, Amphion, Tirefias, Janus, Evander, Ro- 

rfauluB, and about fome twenty more of the Pagan 

r Gods and Heroes. So fays the learned andjiidieiaus 

I IWr. Huet ** ; who, not content to feize, as lawful 

f flize, all he meets within the wafte of fabulous 

rtimes, makes cruel inroads into the cultivated ages 

TW hiftory, and will fcarce allow Rome its own 

^ DimenJJralie Ei-atigtlita ; which, becaufe the World would 

t accepifot Amnnjlr-tiati, and becaufe lie had no bcller lo 

ive, after s long and vain fearcb ior eiriainiy throughout all 

Bie Regions of Erudition, he atiempCed, by the help of Sfxiai 

order to keep himrelf in credit, to flicw that nO 

3 to be had. And lb compofed h!a Boob 0/ th* 

eakvtfi efhawaii ar-drrJfaniHag. Malcbranch has hid open his 

kvidiculoas cafe with great tbrce and Rdll. — " XI t{\ vrai qu'II y 

a qiieiques-uiis qui reconnoiflent apres vingt ou irente anneei 

. e teitips-perdn, qu'ils o'ont tien apprisdans Icurjleftures; jiisis 

f il ne leur plait pas de nous le dire awec iincetite. II faui aopa- 

it tjn~ils aycnt pronve, a leur mode, qu'eu ne pml riin fca- 

J et puis af'ii iU le confefTent ; parcc qu'alors ils crpyeni lh 

oir faire, fans qu'on fc mocqne de leur ignorance." 

Si iidem fequimur hiltorise, fabulofa pleraqae de eO [ 
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Nay, fo jealous are ihey of this fairy honour paid 
1 Scripcure, ihar I have met with thofe who thought 
\e. BiBi.E much difparaged, to fuppole any other 
Ofi^n of human facrificti than the command to Abra- 
um, to offer up his fon. The contending for fo 
Extraordinary an honour being not unlike that of cer- 
pin Grammarians, who, out of due regard to the 
|lory of former times, will not allow either the 
feat or /mali-p6X to be of modern growth, but vin- 
icate thofe fpecial blelTings to this highly favoured 
llntiquity. 

T The oiber party then, who efteem the fsbles a 
Cprruption of Pagan hiftory, appear in general to 
Ik right. But the misfortune is, the fpirit of fyf- 
<rm ieems to poflefs thefe likewife, while they allow 
aoihing to Jewifh hiftory : For, that realoning, 
which makes them give the Egyptian and Pheni- 
«ian a fliarc with the Grecian, ihould confequenti- 
jdly have difpofed them to admit the Jewilh into 
*artnerihipi though ir might perhaps contribute 
palt to the common ftock. And he who does not 
be "^ that Philemon and Baucis is taken from the 
Itbry of Lor, muft be, very near, blind : Though 
■Re " who can difcover the expedition of the Ifraelices 
^om Egypt to Paleftine, in the fable of the Argo- 
paufs, muft certainly be gifted with the fecorJ-fight. 



t 



' La fable de Philemon et de Baucis — les perfooages font in- 
iius, et j'en ai rien d'iniereiTini a en dire: car ie penfer avec 
cache I'hilloiie des Aoges qui allureht 



c'cft une de ccs imaginations hazardees dans 
. J'OiriJ, exflk. 
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joelles ce favam prelat, l^c. San 
■fabiuT, 8. 9, & 10. lib. vlii. 
t ' S« Lavaur, ofie of ihe bell and lateft fupporters of th^s fyf- 

tt. in his h'golrt dt la/ailc cen/irie awe Vhifij:ire Saiiiu. 

inli cecte ijble eft toute compofee di.s uaduions que les Cba- 
libiiM oil PheniCtens avoienc rapandues dans leurs voyages. On 
y vdidea ttaiis defisurez par ces traditions, mala certainm 
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Ifraelites fou; Moyle et fous Jofu<J. Cap, 
a la fin. 

Laftly, 
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LaQly, as U is the fault of thcfe to allow nothing 
[ to Jewifli biflory, fo it is the fault of both to allow 
? fioihing to the fyftcm of the Mlegerijls: for though 
I without 2II quel^ion the main body of the ancient 
tfcbles is the corruption of civil Hiftory, yet it i^^ 
rsertain that Tome few, efpecially of the late < 
fc.S/ere invented lo convey pbyfical and mtral trut, 
I (..Such was the original of i\it fables in genetifl 
I ^ut we muft be a little more explicite concerning 
[■^t fpecies of them called the Metamorphosis. 

The metempfycbofis was the method, the religic^ 
[ fincients 'employed to explain the ways of Froi 
dcncej which, as they were fecn to be uneqi 
[ ^K, wtre fuppoled to be fel right bereafUr. 
I ^is inequality was never thought fo great, as to 
I Jeave no foot-fteps of a fuperimcndcncy : For the 
I wople of old argued thus : If there were no incqua- 
[ lity, nelhingwculd-wanl to be fetrigbl; and if there 
I iwre nothing but inequality, there would be no cue Is 
I fit it righl. So that a regular Providence, and mne 
I 4t all, equally deftroyed their foundation ofafuiurt 

It being then believed, that a Providence was ad' 
f (nlniftred here as well as hereafter, tho' not with equal 
[ vigour in both ftates ; it was natural for them to fup- 
jjofe that the mode of it might be much the fame, 
[ throughout. And as the way of punifhing, in a 
L nJifierent Hate, was by a tranfmigralion of tbejeul\ 
I fc in this^ it was by a tranlfsrmaiiun cf the body: 
I j"he thing being the fame, with only a little differ- 
l «nce in the ceremonial of the tranfaftion : the foul 
yj^ the firft cafe going to the body -, and, in the latter, 
I ihs. body coming to the foul : 'This being called the 

It lliis teing ihe voice of our cniniron nalure, it is no won- 
I jdcf »ve (hould find the doflrine of t)ie meicap/ycbefii operating^ at 
' 'B old Opinion, smongft the uniofliuAed natives of Soiith Amc 

Sm Cbarlt'Mx'i bijl, ef Paraguy, v. z. p. 151. 
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mttamerpbofis't ^nAThat, t\\K mtempfycbafis. Thus, 
iach made a part of the popular doftrinc of Provi- 
■dence. And it is remarkable, that wherever the 
AoStnat oi tranfmigralhn vas received, either in an- 
feient or modern times, there the belief of transfor- 
mallon hath prevailed likewife ^. It is true, that ia 
iopport of the firft part of this fuperfticion, Rfapn 
Anly fuffer'd; in fupport of the latter, theSf«^jtoo 
i#ere violated. But minds grofsly paffioned never 
want attcfted fafls to fupport their extravagancies. 
What principally contributed to fix their belief of 
;tbe metamorpbofti was, in my opinion, the ftrong 
■nd difbrdered imagination of a melancholy babii ; a 
habit, more than any other, producing religious 
ftar, and moft atFcded by vsrhat it produces. There 
.■*as a common diftcmper, arifing from this habtt, 
iffell known to the Greek phyficians by the name of 
the LYCANTHROpy J where the patient fancied hira- 
■Iclf turned into a wolf, or other lavage animal. 
Why the difordered imagbation Ihould take th« 
j)ly, is not hard to conceive, if we reflect that the 
^etempfycb'fts made part of the popular doftrine of 
Providence; and that a metamorpbofis was, as we 
have faid, the fame mode of punilhment, differing 
Only in time and place. For the rcUgiaus bcUef, We 
dnay be afliired, would work flrongly on a difeafed 
f fincy, racked by a confcioufnefs of crimes, to whicb 
thai habit is naturally obnoxious; and, as it did in 
'the cafe of Nebuchadnezzar, make the patient con- 
^udc himfclf the objeft of divine juftice. Indeed, 
(banicl's prediSfien of that monarch's difgrace, evi- 
i^Icntly flicws ic to have been the effeift of divine ven- 
■geancei yet the circumftanccs of his punilhment, 
^■s recorded in holy Writ, feem to (hew, that it was 

^ t Tht modern enflern lalej are full of meianarphn/tii and it 
.i« to be noud that thofe people, before theyem braced mahome- 
inifiDj weie pagans and believers of the nult^p/jul/njii- 

inai£tcd 



that 
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infiided by common and natural mcaas. And that 
tiie vulgar fuperflUion generally gives the bias to the 
carreer of a diftempcred mind, we have a f^niiliaj" 
inftance. No people upon earth are more fubjeft 
to alrabibire diforders than the Englifh : Now 
while the tak-s of magicians, and their cransforma- 
trans were believed, nothing w^is more fymptomatic 
in this dillempcr, than Tuch fancied changes by 
power of witchcraft. But fince thefe fables loftll 
terror, very different whimfics, we find, poITcfs 
melancholic people. 

Thefe fickly imaginations therefore, proceeding 
from the imprelTions of the religious notion of tht 
wtftamarphojis, would in their turn add great credit 
to it i and then any trifle would keep it up-, even 
an equivocal appellation ; which, 1 do not doubt, 
hath given birth to many a fable ; though to maril 
more, it hath ferved only for an after-embelli " 
ment. But it is remarkable, that fabulous A 
quity itfelf affifls us to dcteft its own impoftui 
For, althoutih it generally reprefents the puniflv- 
nients for impiety, as aHual transformations; yet, 
in the famous ftory of the daughters of Proetus, ic 
has honeftly told us the cafe; that it was no more 
than a deep melancbuly. inflided by Juno, which 
jnadetheni/iiSfy themfclves turned into heifers 
l^epoct. 






*' FrcEtides itnplerunt FALSismugit^n^a^i 

and of this, Melampus cured them by a courfc of 

phyfic \ . 

Thu» 

* PrutWes, Prceli, et Stenobcei, live An^opp fecundjm Ho- 
merum, filii futfum, L;^fippc, Ipponoe. C}rianana. Hic fil 
cum piitiilifleDt Juiioni in pulchritiuiiuc; vel, ut quid^m vo- 
luBi, cum e/Tem antiHite;, aufe Tunt vefii ejus aurum dctraflupl 
in ufum fimmconvmerE: ilia iraCa tiunc furorem earum in^milit 
^meu^tius; ut pulaDtei fe vaccas in faltua abirenC, et pier um que 
inugirc ~ 
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Thus the MJiTAMORPHosis aTofc from the doc- 
trine of the nutempfycbofis \ and was, indeed, a mode 
of iti and, of courfe, a very confiderable part of 
the Pagan theology ' : So that we are not to wonder 
if fcveral grave Writers made coliections of them; 
fych as Nicander, Boeus, Calhfthenes, Dorothcus, 
J'heodorus, Parthenius, and Adrian ,the fophift. 
pf what Jdnd ihefe colle£lions were, we may fee by 
Uiat of Antonius Liberalis, who tranfcribed from 
them : Thence, too, Ovid gathered his materials j 
and formed them into a poem on the molt fublime 
and regular plan, a popular history of provi- 
BENCE ; carried down in as methodical a manner as 
the graces of poetry would allow, from the creation 
to his own times, through the Egyptian', Pheni- 
CJAN, Greek, and Roman hiftories: And this the 
elegant Paterculus feems to intimate, in the charac- 
ter he gives of the poet and his work \ 

Now the proper introdudtion, as well as founda- 
tion and fupport, of this kind of hiftory is a the- 
iSTiCAL cosMOGENY. Accordingly, we find our 
Poet introduceth it with fuch a one. And this 
likcwilc in imitation of his Grecian Originals. Theo- 
pompus, by the account Servjos gives of him, fcems 
to have compofed fuch a Hiftory, and (b prefaced i 
'but on a more ingenious plan. He feigns that 
ibme of Midas's Ihcpherds cook the Gud, Silenus, 

nagtrent. et timerent araira; quai Melampus, Amyihaonii 
'^iui, pa^ tnerccde at Cyrianalfam uxorem cum parle rcgni 
jjcciperct, placaia Janone, inferto fonte, ubi foliii crant bi- 

tfl, r.rg,iu vi. V. +H. 

' It plainly appears to have been in general credit by ic'i 
ankiog cbe found4[ion of the foliowing epigram, one of tJic 
\iat& in anitquity, 

'Sjt ^w^( fu e>oi Tivfai \t9u- U Si ^>9eM 

* Nafo perfcdiirimi in foroia operis fui. BiJI. Rum. 1. ii, e. 36. 
afleep. 
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afleep, after a debauch ; and brought him bound'To 

,»hdr mafter. When he came into the Prefence, hu 
■ chains fell from him of ihcir own accord; and he 

•wifwered to what was required of him, concerning 
.iVATURE and ANTnyJiTy'. From hence, (as Ser- 
I'TJus remarks) Virgil took the hint of his Silemus: 

the fubjeft of whofe long is fo cxafl an epitome of 
t W»c contents of the metamorphosis of Ovid, that 
. Vmongft the ancient titles of that Eclogue, the name 

«f Metamorfhifn was one ; which therefore makes 

ijt worth confidering ; 

.; " Namquecanebat uti magnum per Iniuie.. 9:^^ ' 
' , " Scmina &c. ^ 

^ - — .^ " et ipfe tcner mundi concreverit orbis.-^ 
*■' •' Hinc lapides Pyrrha: jaftos, Saturniar^nt 
_. •' Caucafiafqiie refert volucres, furtumque f 

" niethci 

*' Turn Phaetontiadas mufco circomdat ; 
" Cottiers— — -^f 

•' Quid loquar aut Scyllam Nifi, quam faina 
', *' fecuta eft, 

*■ " Candida luccinftam latrantibus inguina mon* 
" ftris, • ■ 

" Dulichias vexalTe rates S 

*' Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus : £5*^-^ 

3ere we have ihz formation of thcuL-orld, ihe gcldtH 
, and the original and renovaficn cf man ; t(^e- 
r with thofe ancimt fables which taught the go- 
vernment of the Gods, and their puniihmcnt of 
l^impicty, by the change of human, into brutal' and 

-^ 'S.inehoc deSileno non dicitur fiflum aVjrgilio, fed a Theo- 
^mpD iiarflatum. Is enim apprehecfum Silenom a Midse n^is 
-'- paBoribiis, dlcet crapii]a madtnltm, et ex ea Ibporatum; iITm 
>.dolo adgreflbs dormienicm vinnifle; poHea vinculis fponte la- 
.^-bennbub liberaTum et rebus NATuKAttaut et antique MiQs 
lOienoganti fefpoinliire. t^exy. aJ, Edo^. vi, ver. 13. 
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^tgetable fb*Tns. It is evident from htnc^, ^f 
■"D'h the lat'm poets drew from one fource j irHs ^- 
aiUrly from Theopompus : whom Vtrgil Katfj 
piiomilcd ; and Ovid paraphrafcd. And if Ovid 
icgieifted to barrow a great beauty from his original^ 
■fo adorn his own poem ; Virgi! (which is miich more 
jjRlfprifing) by detfiaiing, in One material circum- 
stance, ftoTn their common fource, hath committetl 9 
j*ery grofs bitinder. Ovro, ifi iiegleflingto lay the 
ji/cene of his Hiftory in the avlventure of MidasV fliep- 
lierdsj and fo difabling himfclf from mating Sitg- 
frus the Narrator throughout, hath let flip the adf 
■•^'n^tagff of givihg his facred HiftOry thefahclion t^ 
t divine Speaker, anS,' by thit means. Of tying tTie 
whole compoficion together in the mad natural ahii 
firtful manner. Bat then' Vircii,, cith^T in fondr 
ihefs to the philofophy of Epicurus, or in compli- 
tntnt to Varus, who was of chat School, inflead 
\s{ making his Cdlmogeny thcijlkal, (as without 
doubt TtieOpoftipus did, and we fee, Ovid hath done) 
from whencethe popular hiftory of Providence natu- 
rally followed, hath made it the produit of blind 
'Atoms •, 

• -■" per inane coa(5ta 
" Semina," 

jrfrom whence, nothing naturally follows, but Pdie or 
Chattce. Alid yet Virgil talks like a theijl, (in- 
deed, becaufc he talks" rt/ier Tbetjls) of the reiid- 
ivation of Man, the golden Age, and the punifli- 
iinent of Prometheus. Servius feems to have had 
ibnie obfcure glimpfe of this nbfordity, as appears 
ffohi his embarras tb account for the cOnn e ctiom 
bciwtc'n the EpJcurtaH origin of the world, and the 
teuiious fablii which" follow. In his note on the 
■Worn* bine bpiies Pyrrh-e jaSlth, he fa^s', — *' quS;f- 
VcuII. L " \\9 
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'* tio eft hoc loco: nam, reliftts prudeniibus rebus 
'* dcmundi origine, fubito ad fabulas tranGtum fcj 
*' cit. Sed dicimus, auc exprimere cum voluju^ 
** fedtam Epicuream, qua: rebus feriii femper inft^ 
** voluptates: aut fabulis pknis admiracionis puj 
*' rorum corda mulceri." 

The old Scholiaft, we fee, was much a ftranffl 
to that conceit of Cairou'&, that as Epicurus's Pa 
Jics are fullowed in the origin of the Wor)d» lb i 
Morals are explained in the Fables. Without dod 
Servius thought it abfurd to fuppofe, that the Pa 
would explain the- mofl obnoxious part of Epicu 
rus's Phiiofophy, (his PhyEks) fo ckarly^ and li« 
iifcfil part, (his Morals) fo ebfcure'y. — Howevett 
in o'her relpefts, the Eclogue is full of beautieSy^ 

On the other hand, Ovid not only found adva 
tages in making his Cofmogcny (heiftical, but ifH 
proved what he found with wonderlu! art. ifi 
fcribing the formation of man to be from Jdr/i.lh 
Ihuts up his account in thefe beautiful lines, 

->]i^'Sic modo qua: fuerat rudis, ec fine ire 
■ -tp •' 9c//w 

•* Induit ignotas hominum, converfa Jigtva^;^ 

Infinuating that this wa^ the firft of thofe chanS 
IS which he had promifed to fpeak of; and iherfti 
by finely pieparing his Rcad.r for the followin 
tonverfwns ol Men into brutes, flocks, (loi^cs^a^ 
the feveral elements, by lliewing that they ■ 
only returned into that, out of which ihey h 
been taken, by a tio lefs furprifing Metamorf'^ 

But to go back to his Poem. Now altho', \ 
adorn and enliven his SubjtiV, he hath followed ^"___ 
bent of his dii'podtion, in filling it with the love- 
ftories of the Gods j which, too, their Traditions' 

had 
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had made facred ; yet he always keeps his end' in 
view, by taking frequent dccafion to rMiiind his 
rbader, thatthofe punithments v«ere inflided by the 
Gods, for impiety. This appears to have bee ,'t!ie 
lifoal drain of the writers of metamorpho3£3. 
-^As long as ibey prefdrvsd ibeJr piety to ibe G-^ds^ ibty 
v}tTe bappy", being the conftant prologue to A tra- 
gic ftory. ■ So that, what Paltephatus lays of the 
ihythologic pons in general may with a ptculiaf^ 
jtiftbcfs be applied lo Ovid : The poets ffayS he)' 
tmirlued fabtts of this kind lo imprefs on their ceareri 
i reverence for the Gods ". 

But this was not all. Ovid jealous, as it were,' 
of the fecret dignity of his Work, hath taken carej 
tOwjrds the conclufion, to give the intelligent rea- 
der [he malter key to his meaning. We have ob- 
ftrved, that though the tnetempfychofis Was univcr- 
foUy taught and believed long before- the lime of 
Pythagoras-, yet tlie greatnefs of his reputacon, 
and another caufe, we fiiall come to prefently, made 
ie at'ierwards to be reckoned amonglf his peculiar 
doiSrincs. Now Ovid, by a contriv.ince, which for 
its iuftncfs and beaufy may be compared with any 
thing in Antiquity, feizes this circumltance, to in- 
ftruft his rtader in thefe two important points : i, 
^bat his poem is a popular hijiory of Providince : 
j|nd 2. ^biit the Mttempfychofts was the original of 
|fc Metam'Tpbo/ts- For in the conclufion ot his 
l^ok, he introducech Pythagoras, teaching and ex- 
Ijflaining the transmiohation of things to the 
wbplc of Crotona, This was ending his Work in 

- ■! *Ax(> (tJi,w9i«( JrifMn, tbiaiftetit i!i«u. Ant. tfiirlilri'Wtt.- 
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that Jufl phUofophic manner, which the elegance 
Ot pure and ancient wit required. 

The Abbe Banicr not entering into this beautiii 
contrivance, is at a lofs "to account for Ovid's bringj 
ing in Pj'th^goras fo much out of coorfe. The t 
realbn he can affign, is chat the poet having finif 
ihfi hiJinrUal metamorpboris, goes on to the natun 
which I'ytbagurss is made to deliver (O the Gro* 
niaces. But this is not fa^, but hypochefis : TBi 
poet had not Qnilhed ihc hijtorical mecamorpboA 
for having gone through the epilbde of LhcjwW 
change of ihiigs, he re-alTumea the proper fubjoT 
his work, the hijlcrical, or moral, melamorpt 
through the remaining part of the lall book; wh 
ends with the change df Csfar into a comet, ti 
not Ovid, therefore, introduced Pyth^oras for tU 
purpole btre alhgned, we (hould hardly have&un' 
him in tliis place ; but in the Greek divjfiou, i 
vjhich he propi-rly belonged. Where the fampl 
circumftance of his golden thigh, and the ezhj 
bition of it at the Olympic Games, would haTea 
forded a very artful and entertaining Epifodc, lA J 
narrative of a Chamog begun and left unfioififfldj f 
proof of the truth of the dodltine of the Metan 
phofis, at lead as flrong as. that which the . 
chynitfts bring for the reality of the tranfmuteU 
of M'tals, from the Nails, half goldand half ir 
now to be feen in die Cabinets of the German li 
tuoH. 

What hath been fiid, I fuppofe, will tend tD£ 
ws % different and higher norion of this cMraoni 
nary work; and lefTen our furpriae at the Anthbi 
prcfumption, in fo confidently prediding immortx^; 
ijiy to his performance. .' * 

'. ^_ 

• AUi. « QiU. is- /w EirpK. Hij7. torn. iii. 
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*' Jamqiieopusexegi,quoanecJov«ira,Decjgnis, 
' •' Nee poterit ferrum, necedax abolerc vetuftas. 

f To pTdcced with our fubjeft. From wbat hath 
ticeri faiJ of Pythagoras's charafter, it appeairsi 
l&at he cdught leverat doctrines which he did Atii 
believe i and cultivated opinions merely on accoaVit 
%f their utility. And we have the eKprefs tefti- 
mony of Timfeus Locrua, that, in the number of 
" " tfe latter, *as the popular do6lrinc of the metentp' 
bafii. This very ancient Pythagorean, after hav- 
gfaid", thatthepropagating the doctrine of a fu- 
ter« ftate of rewards and punifhmencs, was necef- 
fcrjr to fociety, goes on in this manner : " For as 
% wc fometimes cure the body with unwholefome 
^ remedies, when fuch as are moft wholefome 
^ have n6 eficft j ft* we reftrain thofe minds by 
1* falfe relations^ which will not be perfuaded by the 
•'•^ truth : There is a neceffity therefore of inftilling 
tf:.the dread of thofe FOBiEiaN tormhnts. As 
^ that ilic fdiil fhifts and changes its habitation i 
*i that the coward is ignominioufly ihruft into the 
*' body of a woman % the murderer imprifoned 
•*' within the fiirr of a favage ■, the lafcivious 
H condemned to invigorate a boar or fow -, the 
•,'■ vain and inconftant changed into birds ; and the 
** Hothlrut aDd ignorant into fiOies. The difpenfa- 
•• lion of all thefe things is committed in the lecond 
* period, to Ncmefis the Avenger ; together with 
V the infernal Furies, her Affeffors, the Infpeclors of 
<? human adions ; to whom God, the fovercign 
^ Lord of all things, hath committed the govern- 
,•* mcnt of the world, replenifhed with Gods and 
H Men» and other animaUi all which were formed 
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•* after the perfeft model of the eternal and jn^el- 
r leftual ideas'." 'f 

Tim^Lis's tcftimony is pracife ; and, as Ais rtii 
rion of [he mctenipfychofis was art inleparable pan of 
the doSrine qf a future ftate of rewards and punifhf 
tnents if th? Pythagoreans dilbelieved the cne^ they 
muft neceiTarily rfjed ihe ether. 

But, here it may be proper to explain, and inforce 
a dijliu^lon., which by being tocal'y overlooked, 
bath tniich embaraflcd the whole malier. 

The dodrine of the mtCempfychefis, as it fignified 
a moral defigrtaUon of providencey came originally 
ftom E^pl, ajid was, as we have faid, believed by 
all mankind. But Pychagoras, whi had it, with 
the reft of the world, froiji thence, gave it a new 
rnodification, and taught, *' that the fucceflive 
tranfition of the foul into other bodies, was 
j^yfical, ncceflary, and exclufive of all moral 
coiifidcrdtions^wiiatever," This is what Diogtnff 
Lceriius means, when he tells us " That Pythago- 
f ras was reported to be the first who taught the 
*' migration of the foul, from one body to anotheij, 
*' by a PHYSICAL necessity'." This doftriffl' 
was, indeed, peculiarly his, and in the number j 
the eJo(ericst delivered jn his School, to be 
licved. 

i B-iu Tat iti'X'^ iMriij75^( -^^uSim >^aKi 'Jtajt/tf (W 
, • /ij-eirli, J" arafxaio-s ^ TIMOPIAI SENAI, if fum 
ofiitmi TBI -3^11^X1, TV> fi» iiihiit, i( yvuMia amina, «A& Jmih D 
eifi-if' tH' a fuaipaiui, l; Siifiut uupuxli', (mil xa^aini^ -tu^imf 3| 

n eiMhi ^u'u>* oira fiJAjMUf Jnlai i^vr' lixuis rm a^rw uJift- iiiw>i» xj 

r'litlu. iJi! -^fliBM Muniii, Tub An, 

' njurn Ji $ajt twtm (wro^nwi tb. ^u^i* KTKAON ANAFKHS 
■AMIlfiftrSAN, wAAolf «W,«; itJiSfSat ^aoi,-. L, viii, § 1 4. 
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■ - , How deftruiSive tliis proper pythagerk potion of 
4he metempfycbofis was to che doftrine of a future 
flaceof rewards and punifhmencs, Ovid, who well 
^derftood ihe fecret of the diftiniliony evidently 
Ijerceived, where he makes Pythagoras, in deHver- 
;^Bg the efoleric do&ine of his fchool to the Crolo- 
-^iates, rejeft a future Ifate of rewards and punilh- 
fpeDts, on the very principle of his own meumpfy- 
w^JiSi tho' the general metempfycbofis was an infepar 
xable and elTential part of chat l^ate : 
I- O genus attonitum gclidteformidine mortis, 
X Quid Styga, quid tcnebras, <t nomina vana 
^ timecis, 1 . 

*' Matcricm vatum, falfique piacula mundi ? ■;« 
y- Corpora, five rogue flamma, feu tabe veiuftas 1 
^' Abifulerit, mala pofle pati non uila putetis. 
i' Morte carent anima; ; SEMpeaque priore rciiifta 
Y; Sede, novis doniibus ' habitant vivuntque recepKc. 
Thejiot attending to this diJiinBion hath much per- 
plexed even the beft modern writers on the fubjeiS 
»f Pythagoras. Mr. Dacier, in his life of that 
ihilolbpher, when hs comes to fpeak of the doc- 
■ifine of the melempfychojis, advantes crudely, that 
*|1 Antiquity have been deceived in thinking Pytha- 
goras really believed it. And, for his warrant, 
luotes the palTage from tim^ui, given above. - Mr. 
^^^derc", fcatidaiized at this alTertion, affirms as 
Jjrudely, that he did believe it ; and endeavours to 
rove his point by divers arguments, and paflages 
f ancient wriicrs. In which dil'pute, neither of 
lem being aware of the two different kinds of Me- 
tmp^/eio/is, ea.i.h of iliem havewi^h much confufion, 
' ,en o( the true and falfe m this quelHon, and di- 
ided it between them. Dacier was fucely jn tlie 
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ti^t, in rpppofiog i'j<i''?/erjM did not believflj 
i4itempjy.cb<>ft!, as delivered by his difciple Tim 
^utas cerciialy in the wrong to cunclndefrom tbi 
that he bdievcd none ai ail. And Le Clerc ? 
ml^akfn in thinking the philofopber did 1 
fo me fort of Mfiempfyfhqfis ; bu: apparently in ^ 
Cr^or in fappofjiig i .at it was the pppular and mtr^ 
notion of it. !n % viq^j^ thp proofs which D«" 
brings, conclude only againft Pythagoras's f 
inga mDri3/tranrmigraii..ii( and chofe, Le.Ckrcoil 
poles, conclude only for hisliclieving a sa/arii/bnS ' 
While (wither, a» weiiy, apprehending there lyere 
two kinds, the on ^ common to all, the other peci»- 
iiar to that Pr ilolbpher, they have both faltcn into 
gre:it mifLakes. 

■Let mt give an inftance from Le Cierc; as it 
will conCfibuce in general to illuftiEre the fobxcA, 
^d, at' the fame limf, throw light on the Itttqr 

5 art, of the palTage, we have but now quoted fhwn 
'inii^iK. Dacier had urged that pail'agfi to pfo^e 
gyihago;r3s did not believe \.\it MHempfyeke^j i laxi 
]Le CWc had urged it, to prove he didi becaofe tliS 
_||i^t^ if! cuncl^fioo exprelly affirms, that the. dif- 
t^^aiie\of (be Msiempfyib^ii ii camToitteditttbtfe^ 
. f^i ^fiod to Nemefis the avenger. "Ar«vl« Si raJfa 
'^Jt'uli^f -^i'^^aSu' ^ n'ttJ-iTH STNAIEKPINE. Le 
J^\&c Iftys, / have ir.i}-/l:(ed (Lefe words veritiim^ 
.f^al_-lbe reader may fee bf itilks ftrieif/iy ". But who- 
ever resds the whole paffkge, which exprefiy fpeaks 
■ Of the doctrine as uuful zad not as true, will be 
l/fewH to own, that by tlie plirafe, NemcCn decret^ 
'4> meant, ii muft- be taught that Nemefis decrtes. 
i^t this clfcumftance of Nemefis is remarkable^ 
and ej:ou°,h to put the piattef out of qucftipiu 

','*'" ■^ J'ai tradnit «s derrtierss paroles de Tim^'e moi pour mot, 

- Jlfin que Ton pijtyoir, qulj parle fcrieufemcot. Biol. Clmift^ 

- (015- ^-j l-.iSj". ■■--■-■-■ 



Inhere wece two kinds, as we h3TC-£ud« of cbcAfr- 
\$pmpfychDjUy which [be Fythagorcaos uu^i tbe 
pmrai aiui the natttral. Tjic litter they believei), 
K^ie fiift they only preached. So that TiBi»«i 
fccaking here of the TVUumpjyibefis as a fable, ufe- 
&J ibr the peopie ro credic ^ left the reader Ihoutd 
iJpiiftakc hinv as meaiiing the naiur^, be a<kl9 ^m 
xircumftance of Nemefis, the poeiical Avfngcr •f 
.'die crimes of men, to confine a^J he had £atd, to the 
^ral Metempfychofis, -- *i 

.'. To fupport wiiat is here obfcrved, it may oat bft 
ampropcr to infcti the fentiments of lame c^ the 
«iofl: conCdcrable of Pythagoras's djsciples oo 
ahis point: which I fliall tranfcribe from my very 
Icanipd Friend, iHe author of the iriiicd ijfqttiry inn 
"itbe opinions and fraHkei of the ancient pbihfopbers : 
,vhere the readei may fee them acimirably well ex- 
plained and defer:ded from a deal 9f idle chicane, 
i? Pkitarch tells us '* that Empeooclls held death 
f^ to be a fepararioh of the fiery fubftance from die 
I** other parts, and therefore fujipyied that death 
f#* was common to the foul and body *." 
A Sextus Empir^cus fays, *' it is evident that Epi- 
-** curus ftole his principles Irom the poets. As lo 
»** thit fatnous tenet of hi?, that death u ncfbing ta 
s,*' us, he borrowed ii from Epicharmus, who 
,1** fays, I neither look upon the adt of dying, or tbf 
-.<?* fiate that fucceeds it, aj of any anfequence and »W- 
%}6 portatfce to me '."' 

^ ffifimtti <ri) at^^nu mnireiiti' ufi xiiT» ihto xc-ms tltai T« &MMM 

<^^*«fHtTs( <i^ 4^x^^ ^* l^^<^(- ^ s;- Giecro laya, Eiapedockv 
l^uiimum eilfccnteccordi rufiiirumiaoguinem. t Jv/c. 9. alludiDg 
« 10 Sapedodei'j own nrordt in thai famoin verfe :' 

. ^ i h Eat jUKof f t,saT«i ra K^aTiTf tb r iny/taTur !rii(« «W11T#P 
f'lffnfftinif ' TM ft dcaatet i'n erjft fri «-(o[ nV»<> Efft;(affi©' atTfi 
*^ iVf vtMfobex^i, f f«diii BMiianTt i ■nSrataa i fn) itafi^ii. zi Gram, j 
III' 
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-li'Hotarch likewife in his eonfdaiion to Apsllen^ui, 

Sifitcs the following words of Epichahmus. " THe 

*/•♦ parts of which youarecompofed will be1rpar«ttd 

V** at death; and each will rciurn to the place fropi 

r^*' which it originally came. The earth will be re- 

i** ftorcd to earth, and the fpirit will afcqid np- 

•rfC, wards \ what is there terrible or grievouSijjn 

•*" tbis^?" 

Vi' As for this afcent of the fpirit upwards, Lud 

:)tius will explain it. 

'-" Ccditenim retro, de terra quod fuit ante, 

•'' In terms : et quod miflum eft ex aiheris eris^ 

'■" Id rurfum coelt relUtum lempta receptant. 

Ub. i 
**' Teles, another follower of Pythagoras, 

'flddreflts hiirfcif to one grieved and affltfted fbfli. 

~jok of adeceafed friend; *' You complain (fays he) 
"'*• chat your friend will never cxift more. Butre- 
*•' member, that he had noexiflence ten thoufartd 
"** ye.irs ago, that he did not live in the time of die 
*«* -Trojan war, nor even in much later periodB. 

" This, it fcems, does not move you : all yoar 
"** concern is, bccaufe he will not exiit for the J"^*^ 
^*'' turc'." Epicurus ufes the very fame langw 
'kn the fame occafion : 

Refpice item qusm nil ad nos ante afta vetuft 
* Tempcris xterni luerlt, quam nafcimur antei'ij 
'" Hoc ig'tur nobis fpeculiim natura futuri 

Temporis exponit, poft mortem deniqiie ntif- 
«■ tram. Lucr. 1. ILi.* 

So fjr, my learned friend. 



* Jl^' tftuTi 'roi' ii& 1) 
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' n. PlAto is next in order: He likewife greatly 
'affefted the charafter of Lawgiver ; and a<ftuaHy 
cotnpofed laws for feveral people, as the Syrncufians 
'and Cretans; but with what kind of fpirit we may 
Judge, by his refufing that empteymcnt for the 
Thebans and Arcadians, as foon as he underftood 
"they were averle to equality of pofleffions ^ The 
truth is, his phihfophic charaifter, which was al- 
ways predominant (as in Pythagoras the legifiative) 
gave his politics a caft of refinement which made 
his fchemes of Government very imprafticable, and 
even unnatural. So that, iho' his knowledge of 
I mankird was indeed great and profound, and thcre- 
I fore highly commended by Cicero ", yet his fine- 
' ^drawn fpcculations brought him at length into fuch 
.contempt as a wriier of politics, that Jofepbus tella 
'"fus, notwithftanding be was fo high in glory and ad' 
- jmralion amongft ihe Greeks, above the refi of the 
I I J^bihfophers, far his fuperier virfae, and power of 
■^hqurneet yet be was openly laughed at, and bitterly 
l-^fidiculed ly tbofe txibo pretended 10 aiy profound er high 
V^^]f.tmxUdge of polities ''. 
,^ . The only Greek matters he followed, were Py- 
jkfhjgoras and Socrates: Thele he much admired. 
From the firft, he took hi^ fondnefs for geometry, 
'Jiis fanaticifm of numbers, his ambition for law- 
giving, and the doftrine of the Metempfyche/ti : 
From the latter, the ftudy of morals, and ihewM^ 
rtjf difputing. 



» See Ml!an. V-ar. HV/?. !. ii. c. 41. 
. * Deui ille nofter Plato in raiXir.;*. See B. ii. % 3. 

^<s ytluiint, vwu tJi feuncSiTVt inrajr t'rst tb «)tXi]iIE<' 
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This wa« a monftrous mif-alliance * : I iti^ah'^^ 
(he incorporating into one Philofophy, the dot^ririM 
«f two Tiich ditcordanc Schoois : the firft of whicii 
dc^matized in the mort fublimc qucftions of nature; 
the other gave up the moft vulgar, as infcruta^flft^ 
The Philofojjiher of Samos aimed a: glory, tKc EiK* 
grilator oi Sutnos followed utility -, but ttie fjinplii; 
Moralift of Athens laboured after truth; -■■■>■ 

We need not therefore any longer wonder if |fie' 
Obicuriiy which Phato's frequent contraSiaions 
throw over his writings. It was cairfed hot only liy 
the doM^e doSiriney a praiSicc common to alt the 
Philofophtrsi but likcwifc by the joint profeffion of 
iwo fuch contrary Philolbphies. This cfied could 
■rot efeape ihe obfervation of Eiifebius : Hear thin 
.{&y3 he) the Greeks ihernfdves, iy iheir beji and aojl 
fn^rfulfpeckfty ffow rejeSingy and new again adoj<i- 
' A5f fie FABi,&6\ 

. However it- was tlie abftrufe philofophy of Py- 
thagoras with which he was moft taken. For the 
fake of this, he afTomed alfo the legidaiivc pari i 
pnd in imitation of his mafter, travctled into Egypti 

" Geddes, or his G^j^biu tditars, (lo mehiion them for dncc) 

in the cjj'ay oil' iht corftp'Jiiion »f lie aildtiiii, are here very ttigtj 
a* tWtf with** Rir charging Plaio with making a ««n^roai mi/alS;^^ 

Mtiiat of iMfWy; and employ fix pages in defending Plaurt^ 
fondufl. As^ theC; infolent IcfibUers could not fee thrti,- ft tiBfrJ 
(iBly ihey will' not be xtiAf tb kam now, tkat the letin of *M^i 
tnii! miJ-aUianct, whicli 1 gave lo Plato's projei^ of inwrilMin^ 
ing the Pyihaprit and Sicrotk Schools, referred lo the oppqW 
■ndiCQjitrary geniufes of thofe Schools in their maknbr of lisii'-y 
(rg their Subjefls, DOt.to arty diflerenct which .iheie iaift 'dtf'^ 
Sutjefls themielvcs. The mii-ailiance wa? not in joining Piy^fiti 
(Q Vvra/i ; but in joining a J' auatif Myilicifm to tike cool logic o/ 
poinmon fenfe. ^ 

tunOftT^E'Ji MoiXu' e>ffw»»^M' Tat iMiuf Pr-efi, E^aitg, p. 47, 
Siefh. !iJ, See what has bepn further faid on thin matter, p.- 




Inhere he was- ioUiWpd incQ the Myft»rie« ^ the 
pricfthood. It was chis which made XcRc^hon, tho 
faithful follower of SocraLes, fay, oh^t Piaio had 
adulterated the pure and Simple phiLolbphj'ci thei* 
Mafteri andwdJiN tovs w;/^ Egypu pK^ /<&*;i»iw 
Ict/ltitstei/deiao/ Pythagocas*. AtuJevfn pccafiooeK 
SocraKfthini&U, cf} rcadir^ hbromajick Dialoguet* 
CoiexctatnA, ^4 Gedj^ v^at ^ hisp^ of lygi has s^ 
yfiuns mas placed to uiy ancouak " ^ 

Bob o^ all the E^yptl^a invencLonSk m6 P]rthage<i 

qc praSices, nothing pleaftd him tEore than tbaio£ 

the dmbte doSr'in^^ and the divifioa of his auditors 

into the exoteric and elbt'^r-ic clafles ; He moic 

profdTcdJy than any other, avowing thofc principles^ 

on which that diftin^ion waa toundcdj liicii asv 

-F-ljbai it is for the Uneft. of mankind, that tbef 

fixiutdhe efisn iec.iiied — Thatthtn arefanitrutkynvtt 

jit for the pcoplelo kcez^ — That (tt -wtrld iy mt' ta 

be eatriiftid mtb the tT.ue netwn cf. iic^\ and more 

\ x^rily philoibphizing upon that dmifit5bor>, in hia 

I IBcitings. Thus, m his books of. Laws, (which wo 

I flkall fee prcfeiuly wcte of the. exoteric lyind) he d&* 

K^fends the popular ojunion, which held [he fun^ 

TqiDOD, fiarft, and- earthy to be Gods, againfi:' the^ 

theory of Anaxagora«« which. taught the I'un was % 

I :pafs of fire, tlie moon an habkabie earth, ^e* 

"rJere, his objection to t'le new pjiii-osoPHY, (aj 

: calls ic) is, that it w^s an inlet to athcifm ; for 

le common people, when they cuce found thole tar 

riK no Gods, which ihey had received for fuchy 

I 'Would be apt to conclude, there wf re none at a}l % 

tBiic. in-his Cra^lus, which wasi at tbt^tclaUPPi . 

■— *■« Ji «J SvKf BTiit aitiacaia Toy Awt» dtayaiieTunjH D^^tCT 

fI■a«^,i.JiuS35, 

kinJ, 
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kind, he laughs at their Forefathers for worihiping 
the fun and ftars. as Gods. 

In a word, ihc Ancients thought this diftinftion 
of the double deiirine, fo neceflary a key to Plato's 
writings, that they compoletl difcourfes on it. 
Numenim, a Pyihjgoredn and PiJtonift both in 
one, wrote a treatile{now loft) ofthefecrel doilrines 
(that is, the reai opiiiions) of Plato'; which would 
probably have given much light 10 this queftioOi^ 
had the queftion wanted it. But Al bin us; an'6la' 
platonifl:, hath, in f'-ime meafure, fupplied this \ 
by his intrcduilion to the dialogues of Plato ''. Fl(J 
which it appears, tiiat thofe very books, where I 
moll dwells on the doflrine of a tuture ftatc oft 
wards and punilhments, arc all of the txottrie^/oA 
To this, it hath been faid, that Tome of thefe * ' 
of the polilical and civil kind : and lb fay I ; 1 
ncverthelefs of the exoteric, called polilical, froHf 
their fubjccl, and exoterical from their manner t£ 
handling it. But if the nature of the fubjeft will nOS- 
teach thefe objeftors that it muft needs be handled' 
exoterically, Jamblichus's authority muft decide bttW 
tween us -, who, in his life of Pythagoras ', hath-uftdti 
political in the fenfe of efatericai : An.l in that cli^'> 
Aibinus ranks" the Criiort, PhEetlo, Minos, Syrda^ 
pofium. Laws, EpiHles, Epinomis^ MenexelRM^ 
Ciiiophon, and Philebus. >^\i 

There is an odd paffage in Cicero", which feoml> 
to regard the Phjedo in the light of a mereffwr»*Jl 
compofition, io far as it concerns the dodtrine of «>• 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments. Thur 
auditor is advifed to read the Phsdo^ to coo&iinfl 
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Ss€t J. c/"Mo«.KS demonfirated. rj^ 

hi$' belief in this poim : to which he replies. Feci 

mebercuk, £d qitidem Jttpius : fed mscio quomooo, 
dum Ugo ajfmiier: cum pofui liirum, & viecum ipje de 
immortsitte!e cmimorum i<£pi cogilare, ajfenfte onmis 
ilia elabilur. The only reafonjbie account 1 can 
give;of this reflection, (for to fiippofc it an imi- 
tation of fomething like it in the Phsdo itfelf, ap- 
plied to a very different purpofe, gives us none at 
all) I fay the only reafonable account is, thai the 
Phxdo heing an exoteric dialogue, and writcen for 
the people, was held amongft the learned, ui the 
rank of a philfifophical romance ; but while one of 
theie bener fort of readers, is very intent on fuck 
a work, a tnader- piece, like this, for compoficion 
and eloquence, he becomes fo captivated with the 
charm'' and allurements of thefe graces, that he for- 
gets, for a moment, the hidden meaning, and falls 
irjVo the vulgar deceit. But having thrown afide [he 
book, grown cool, ^nd reflei5led on thofe piinciples 
ceflceroiJig God and the foul, held in common bjr, 
tlie fhiit'fcphers fof which more hereafter) all the 
briglit cokiuriag difappears, and the gaudy viHoo 
ftiriiiks-from his embrace. A paffage in Seneca'* 
epifiiest will ex|)hin, and feems to fupporc, this ini« 
terpretaiion. Sluoiwdo mokjiiis f/i jucundum soMn-, 
mv** vioehTr, qiii- exeilat ; aufert enim i-olupiatemt 
k't/id'fi/i fi.lfamt effenupi O'oiea ver^ hahcnum j fie 
' Ui« iua mkifnit injmam i revccavit enim. me cc 
Tgi/filifini, apl'V iraditumt ^ tturum., fi licuiffel, ulleFt-r^i 
t^uvtii'ift dt tElKtn'mte animarum qu^rere, «n^j 
\mheri-uU credere. Credebam enim facile opinioniT,-, 
I tiHS magnorum virorum, rem gratinTimani promit-, 
rlcnrium magis quam probantium ! Daham mi Jpei 
\*t&tttii.' Jafnefam fnjlidio mih:, jam reUquias tetatis 
Wjf^aS* ccKtemudam, in iinme^ifupi illud tempus £^ ijt . 
' ftgibnem tmnis avi^ trwifiturtu : ctt»Jubito'4Jii,efKfs~ 

d ' ■■ "■ ■■■' ■ ■■-""■ 



hit lantr 
ait tM^I 



t»s faJSt epijlola tua aaept^f Sif tsm bellom som- 
HiuM ptrtUdi ". 

The Plutonic philofopby b^ing then enrirely Py- 
thagorean in the point in qurftion, and this lantT 
irjcfling ihc dod:rine of a future fiate of rtvt 
and ptmiiboienrs, wc might fairly conclude i 
both umlcr tiie tame predicament. 

But as Pi.ATO is cfteemed the pecatiar pas 

this doflrinc; chiefly, 1 fuppofe, on hrs being tfca 

firfi who brought KEABOifs/or tht eterkity t/ tbt 

fijtd*: on thi& account, it will be proper tobealitt' 

more particular. •- 

I. Ftrft then, i( is very true, that Plato hStlJI 

pjcd miidi for the elermly, or, if you wHti-^ 

i^immertaliiyoi the foul. But to know whatf 

af immortality he nieast, we need Only conn 

what fort of arguments he employs. Now clj 

Which he was fo famous for inventing and infofc 

were natural Sii\A melapbyfual, taken from the cfll 

^)d qualities of the louU which therefore condd 

«ly for its pfritianency : anJ this he ctrtainiyi 

ievcd ■'. But for any tnoral arguments, from mit 

miy a future ftate of rewards and punilhtntntt k 

Ibe deduced, he relbives them all into rtadillQI) 

.•nd the rehgion of his country, 

^, 1. As the in^^nting teafons for the ituttmiTlMy 

TtiT the foul, was one caufe of his being he4d' rfie 

great patron of this dodf'inct fo anotbe^, wrai Kii 

f.^mous reBnemenc (for it was Indeed bis) of tMt 

^•pctural MetempfycbojUs^ the peculiar nodon of tte 

■ Epi^. loi. 
r^ « "TufiuS. Di/f. I< i. C. 17, Pi-iiKitm Jt ai4m*rmn JBTSftM- 

' miam attniift. 

- -i Tor radones aMuIit [Plato] ot vclle ceteris, {ibicenip^ 
Juifidc videatar, Cw. Tu/c. i)^. I. i. c. zi. Ka&fvi^i MJiff' 
t mii,'^ r*jn. ai ht eKpieflc* it in his livl/ib biti efltpiai. 

FyliM- 



Eytbagoreans.^ Tbii -■■ 

I we have laid, ihat .'; ^ i 

•i into oiber icMei wr.! ^j, arid 

■■ all ittirui dijl i'laio, 

I receiving tbis opinion j ■ :;-, gave it 

[kTs addiiiona! improremer.; ; ibsi ikiji. tam^^es and 

vnjitmi -were the purgaliem cf siapUTt aiedt,. i-Jipt, 

f riafea of.tbe poUutiom tbey had csniraJ^edy tprt- 

i (bi plane from wbsrue tbrf came, j«i r/j^M tbst 

va^T AtiCs. fromivbenct tb^'iBere difurpti; .ixJeoe- 

fMCU/^, ibi^t pure immaculati fouls were fxanpft/rca 

trail/migration. Thus Plato's M^Uisp^bcJii 

lich was as peculiarly hi5, asihe other was Pytha- 

as's) li-cnied indeed to have Iboiefliadow of a tnzral 

ignation in it, which his malUr's liad not: neither 

|id it, like that, neceHarily rubjtc): all [oit, witbouc 

jBftinftion i or for the f^me length of time. Id this 

then they diflfcreJ : But how much they agreed id 

cXcJuding the notion of all fjture fl:.tte of reward 

and punillimcnt, will be fecn, when in thfc nexc 

"* ~'on we come to (hew what a kind of cxiller.ce It 

which Pythagoras and Plato afforded to the 

Eul, when it had rejoined that univetfal substance, 

iom which ic had been difc;rped. 

rWchave nowexpLinetl the three forts of Me.' eiwr^- 

j4o/5) ; — The popular ; — That which was peculiar to 

P'thagoras; and lallly, Th^t peculiar to Plato. The 

|Ot diftingiiilhing the Platonic from the Fytnagoric ; 

i both, from the Popular, has occafioned even the 

iiicients to write with much obfcurity on this injt- 

What can be more inexplicable and contradic- 

pxy than the account Servius hatli given of it ? 

\ Sciendum, non omnesanimas ad corpora reverti. 

k Aiiquc eRiTi propter vitx merka non redeunc 

' propter malam vitam ; aliqoa: propter fiti ncccf- 

\ (Ititcm.** In ^ii. vi. ver. 713. Here, Ix has 

" Vol. II. M ■ jumbled 
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jumbled into one, as the current doctrine of the 
Metmpfycbcfis^ thefe ;il>«f different and diftinft 
forts: aliqaa -propter viia merita mmredeunl-, be- 
longing to the popular notion j aliqU'S redeunt frof- 
terfati necejfitatemt belonging to i'ychagoras'si ani 
aliqu<e propter malam vttam 10 Plato's. , , 

3. However it is very true, tliat Ftato in bli 
writings inculcates the doclrinc of a future ftatepf 
Rewards and punilbments : but this, always in the, 
jrofs fenfe of the populace : that the fouh of ril mm, 
Afcended into affes and faiine -, — that the ummtiated 
iay in mire and filth -, — that there were three judges of 
hell; and talks much of Styx, Cocytus, Acheron, 
"f^c. and all fo ferioufly', as (hews he had a mind 
to be believed. But did he indeed believe thefe 
fcbies ? we may be affured he did not : for being 
the moft fpiritualized of the Philofophers, had he 
fcally credited z future ftaie of rewards and puniflz- 
ments, he would have refined and purified it, as he 
.did the doftrine of the eternity of the Ibul, which 
fte certainly believed. But he has as good as told 
•nan what he really thought of the matter, in his£fi- 
0omiSi where writing of the condition of a good 
«nd wife man after death, he fays, of whom, bol^ 
•in JEST and in earnest, I conftantty affirm, that 
tvohen fuch a one fhall havefinijhed his deJHned ceurfe 
ify death, he fkall at bis diffolulion^ be flript of tbofe 
many fenfes tahich be here enjoyed ; and then only par- 
iSitipate of anefmple lot or condition. And, of many, 
-*r he was here, being become one, be Jhall be happy, 
■^ife, and blejfed'. In this paffage, I underftand 

In h'uGtrgiei, Pbiti/a, and RepsBlic. 

isSiiVrtir, fttcK Tt fMljm.pilijAiiipStat 
Subjin, -3 r r- 

PlatQ 






^Si. 



3. r/" Moses deimn^raffd. 
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VUiofecrelly to intimate, that, when he wa^ in^V/', he ; 
heW the furore happinefs ot good men in a p-culiar 
anddininftexiftence, which is fhepapal.ir and mora/ 
Kotian of a future ftaie : but, when iw samejl, he 
hdd, that this exiftcnce was not pcrfonalor peculiar, 
but a common Ufe^ without diftinft renfations; a. rcfo- 
lution into the to i'v. And it is remarkable that die 
whole lenience has an tleg^niambiguiEy, capable of 
either meaning. For ttoWw^ aU^wcui may ei;faer 
fignify our many fajfiotis and appnilis. Of our many 
(Ogilatians. To deny we have the JirJC of thele in 1 
future ftace, makes nothing ag.iinrt a dillintS exif- 
tence ; but to deny the jccond, does. His difciple 
Ariftotle fecms to have anderilood him as me-ming 
it in this latter fcnfc, when in tarncft -, and has fo 
paraphrafcd it as to exclude ail peculiar cxiftence ', 
There 19 the fame ambiguity in I* itoAaSuivji, which 
may cither figniiy, that, of his many iVn'ations he 
hath only one left, the feeling happineh i or that, 
from being a part, and in the number of niany indi~ 
i/lduiilj of the fame fpecies, he is become ofie^ and 
"ftire, by being joined to, and united with the uni- 
Iferfal nature. Plato alRrnis all this ftili more plain- 
, in his commentary on Timteus, where he agrees 
!» his author's doiSrine of the fabulous invention uf 

■ FOREIGN torments". 

In confirmation of the whole, (i. e of Plato's 

[bcliff of the religious doctrine of a future ftate, 
s fciurcied on the will and providence of the Gods) 

eobfc^^'e, in the laft place, that the mort intelti- 
scnt of- the Ancients regarded what Plato faid of a 
Bture flatcof rewards and punifhjnents, to be faid 
ply in the exototc way to tlie people. 

The famous Stoic, Cbr/JSppus", when he blames 
lato, as not rightly deterring men from injuftice, 

' See p. III. " See p. 149. ■ Piut. lit 
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by frightful flories of future punifhments, takes it 
for granted that Plato himfelf gave no credit ta 
thejn : for he turns his reprchenfion, not againft 
that philofopher's wrong belief, but his wrong 
judgment, in imagining fuch childi(h terrors * 
could be ufeful to the caufe of Virtue. ■ 

Strabo plainly declares himfelf of the fame opi- . 
nion, when fpeaking of the Indian Brachmans, he, 
fays, that they had invented fables in the mamer of ■ 
Plato, concerning the immcriality of the foul^ and a , 
future judgment in the fhades below 5 and other things . 
of the fame nature ^. \ 

Celius owns that every thing which Plato tells us 
of a future ftate, and the happy abodes of the vir- , 
tuous, is an allegory. " But what (fays he) we are . 
*' tounderftand by thefe things, is not eafy for every 
** one to find out. To be mafler of this, we muft 
•* be able to comprehend his meaning, when he 
*' fays, 'They cannot^ ly reafon of their imbecilUty and 
** Jluggifhnefs^ penetrate into the higheft region. But 
*' were their nature vigorous enough to raife it f elf to 
** fo fublime a contemplation^ they would then come to 
*' under ftand, that this was the true heaven^ and the 
*' true irradiation'^.'*^ To underftand this true irra- 
diation^ the dxrfymv (piaq^ we muft confidcr that light 
was one of the moft important circumftances of the. 
Pagan Elyfium, as we may fee in the chapter of the 
Myfteries ; where a certain ravifhing and divine 

cTia? ^^f;)G»;?» 'jj '^^^' *"^ *^^ xfictuv, xj dt-7<^ Totawra. Geogr. 1. XV. 
p. 1040. Grop. Ed. 

* T» ^£ ^*a rnruv l(A,^cx.vl^(i, y 'ma^l) yvuvai ^a^kov' «* (4.1^ or^i ivaf^ 

citic r s'icii aiE^B?.mii> tir ear^'^lov rev us^x k. e( vi<pv(rtq iJiotfvi nn avaar' 
yter^xh Beo^Sffocp yvuvcLi oiv hr^ IjCiTrjt; iriv a>^Y.^Zq h^OLVo^ xj To aAijOtvop 

f«^. Orig. cont. Celf. 1, vii. p. 352. Sp/Ed, 

light 
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X. is reprefented, as making ctiofe abodes (o re- 

ommendable; 

Largior hic campos Ether & luminc veftit 
Purpureo - 

|[ this remarkable paflage of Celfus, befides the ge- 
ral conclufionto be drawn from ic, confirms what 
e have faid of the peculiar i-'latonic Metempfycbofis, 
or here Celfus refolvcs all Plato's meaning, in hJa 
!prefentations of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
liments, into that Metempfychofis: and we Iball 
; henafter, that ibat was refolvable into the re- 
1 of the foul with the Divine Nature, when it 
Kcame vigorous enough lo penetrate into the bsgheji 

^The emperor Julian addrelTing himfelf to Hera- 
i the Cynic, on the fubjecft of that fcft, when 
• comes to ipeak of ihe doui^U doSlrine^ and the ad- 
ififiion ni fable ii.to the teachings of the philoro-* 
ihers, oblervcs, that it hath its ulc chiefly in EthicSt 
which he includes Politics ") and in that part 
^ theology relating So initiation., an I the myjleriis". 
'j fupport which he prclcntly quotes the example 



■ The otifairwf- of readers wlieif tfieir paffions have mads 

'ft brCome writert,'i! hardly to be conceived : fome of theft 

t reprerenied ihc three latl uftimonies a< given lo prove ih^ ' 

,lo believed no fuiurc lUic at all : tho' liie author had plainly 

d eit|"cl]y declared but a page or two before, p i6i. a; well 

'it p. 91. that there wasafurt af /mwejlait wbich Plaiodid 

be refers 'o ii Again at p. l6i, 16::. and, what is 

f'rrv-es here, on [his laft palldge, that Cdfiij altodea to 

If very futote (lace of Plato. And what was it but ihi:,— 

It fotarc hapFintfj and milery weto the mtural and ntcelTjry 

conrequfticM ol \'i«oe and Vice; Vice being fuppofed to proi 

dace that imbecility and iluggilhners whidi clogged and retarded 

the Soul, and hindered it from pcneirating into the hi;^bcr tcgionj. 
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of Plato, who, when hewites ofthe$kp^ cr siu 
ITbeologer^ is full of fables in bis accounts cf the infeh- 
nal regW7S^. From hence it appears that^ in the 
opinion of this learned emperor, Plato did not OD^ 
not (peak his real fenttments of thcfe matters, biit 
that when he did treat of ihcw), it was not, as a W4- 
Iofoph«r,l3ut as a Theologer; in which chara6leri*bc 
ancient Sages never thought themfelves obHgCKl*4^ 
kfeep within the limhs of truth. What tbrfe/tiiMiiri 
religions were, he intitnaies, whe« tie previoufty 
fpeaks of tire fables taught in the Myjieries^'by w4iidh 
he could only mean their reprefentations of a fttttire 
ftate : The great Secret of the Myfteries, the<)oc<' 
trine of the Unity, being, in his opinion, of a ma- 
ture diredlly contrary to the other. 

We now come to the Peripatetics and Stoics, 
who will give us much lefs trouble. Forthefe hir- 
ing in fome degree, though not entirely, thrown eff 
the Jegiflativc chara6tcr, fpoke more openly aga»i1rft 
a future ftate of rewards and punilhments/ Indetd 
the difference in this point, between thietn and the 
Platonifts, was only from lefs to morerfefcrve, as ap- 
pears from their all having the fame common prfo- 
ciples of philofophifing*', 

III. Aristotle was the difciple of Pluto, and 
his Rival. This emulation, though it difpofed him 
to take a different road to fame, in a province yet 
unoccupied, and to throw off the legiflative cha- 
raflcr -, yet it fet him upon writing books of Itrws 
zod polUics^ in oppofition to his Matter; whom he 
takes every occafion to con radift. 

He ftuck indeed to the ancient method of the 
doui^le do5irine^ but with lefs caution and refer ve, 

* Acad. ^aft. lib. u 

For, 




$: cf Mosvs i 

for, whereas tbe P^ciugacpxis md Pia 
it (imongft the /tir^s cf dur UrneiL, i 
-willing chat all the world Iba«U c ' 
^y gi'Viog pubJiC dircoioo ^io dtf 
4iie two kinds ^ Accocdin^. ia knl 
JBthi^s, heexpfdleibunkitwidiaBcaag 
4ind in the mod dogpuxic wsf, agai^ j 
;pr rewards and paaUbineao- Duek (faft htjt a 
fif all fbingi tbe mo^ urriik. Fsr it it i' 
^id of exifiaut. Atii irymi tb*i^ it * 
,it natter gosd tur eoil fm- the t 

And io aootber pbce be tcis as dot Ac Sg^ 
after it's rcparacioa trom the baiy, wifi KoAcr/gr 
norgrievty iavt nor &aie, oor bt ft^iica n Jay |^ 
, ijons of the hke taxmt. Aad U «c AmU id- 
f>e£t thac this was faid of ifae abim al J|b c 
^goes furthtr, and obferrcs, due tc ««■ I ' 
.^remitnhrr, tbimk, mr wai^lmiK It ■ 
i j^ibre, according to this F fcifcifc f A g, fae i 
^ Joft, as to any Separate nriftncc. 

IV. Zeko, dicFaiioderafdxPAd^ i 
^jthe mode, ia writiog of i>«f 43d s Brjmtir 
Agreeably to this pait of bu duraoiav "C &sid. ^ 
\. Lac^antiui, that be tao^ a fuciBC ftae otf" fT' 
,„wards and pumfhmcaaimthcwtr tatwmtfP'am^ 
■y EJfe inferes Zcoo Scoicm Jsnati fS feits f 

impiis ejfedifcretasi (^ iSttf 
I. iUei ttufflere regima, bn vef» imre jwwv « k 



' See Oc. £/. «/ ^J7. Bb. ml En. 16. on ^pOwSbn 

»oc«— — 

£d. Han. i6ia gro. 
^^ T« X AiANOEtieAi. ^ •una « KOxw. «m W ■«&• 

•Jn MNHUON£YI, 'wn p>S. ~ 
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fts hcis atque in cesm voragimhus AorrendfsK Ycr, 
we know chat he and the whole Porch held, that 
God governed the world only by his general Pro- 
vidence j which did not extend cither to Individu- 
als, Cities or People ^ : And, net to infift that his 
'^follower Chryfippus laughed at thefc things, as the 
Hnoft chikUlh of all terrors, we know too, that the 
philofdphic principle of his School was, that tbt 
foul died with the body ^ Indeed to complimeot 
their wise man, the Stoics taoghr thati?/j foul hcW 
it out tin the general Conflagration : by which, 
when we come to fpeak of their opinion concern- 
ing the nature and duplicity of the foul, wc Ihall 
find they meant juft nothing. 

However, it was not long before the Sticks entirety 
laid afide the legiflative charadtcr; for which their 
Maftcr appears to have had no talents, as we may 
judge by what he lays down in his Republic^ that 
States Jhculd net lufy tbewfelves in ereSing temples ; 
for we ought not to think there is any thing holy^ or 
. facred^ or that dejerves any real ejieem^ in the work of 
fiiafons and labourers'^. The good man had forgot 
that he was writing Laws for a People \ and fo 
turned impertinently enough, to philofophife with 
thtftoical Sage. The truth is, this fed had never 
any great name for liCgiflation : The reafon is evi- 

' In/}, lib. vii. fe£l. 7, 
^ Nut. Deor, 1. iii. c. 39. 

af/.Xt roT(; cvlkp'^jaci yma^cn {Tctvjr,v ^e cTva* ruv WTrcuhvruv) rr.v Ji 
lcry(v^oiicuf old If* -crcp Ta? XO<|)OYr, kJ /xe;^^* Tr,q iKisv^uuiUi* Plpt. 
lie Plac. Phil, lib. iv. €• 7.— See the Critical inquiry into the 
cp'iKijns and frailice cf the ancient fhilofophers, p. zj-^io 37, 

^XCTiV iS£U Tc Oi)tOOC,ljLHif HdiV OSniTBii ♦e^O* yoCO tiOBV VpJJ vo^iCe^v^ od'i 

rtff/. Cciff p. 6. 






"'3. c/'M'osEs iitmihJtrjttSl i(S^ 
jitnt. This pan of Ethics, more tTian any Dthcr, 
»ct]ulres the cuft?iration of, and adhtrence to, what 
iscallfd COMMON- notices. Wberca<, of all the 
ancient fyltcms of Philolbphy, the S-Toical Morels 
ijnoft deviated from Nature". TTiey Ibcn felt the 
c^ffcfis which rhe do^rircs of iheir School had 00 
atommon llfr, and therefore in good time l.iid the 
":udy of Politics quite afide. After which, they 
rrott;, without the k-aft referve, againft a future 
;are of rewards and punifhments. 
,'' Thus Epicteti7s, a thorough Stoic, if ever there 
•Vas 3iiy, fpe.iking of dctith, (ays, ** But whither 
^ do you go? no where to your hurt ; you return 
^* from wh.ncc you came: to a fricncily confoci- 
•'** ation with yf'ur kindred elements: what there 
'>* was of the nature of fire in your compoliiion, 
?•* returns to the element of firC; what there was 
31** of earth, to esrth ; whntff air, to air; and of 

water, to water. There is no Htll, nor Acbn'on^ 

nor Cscytus, nor Pynfblegclhon °." 
\' In another place, he fays, '• The hour of dtath 

approaches. Do not endeavour to aggravate, 
»?*' and make things worfe than they rerilly are; 

Rtprefent them to yourfelf in their irue light. 
T^ The time 'is now come when the materials of 
f* ■Ocbichygu are compounded ^■iU bt rejolved into tbe 

' ■ This will explain the caufe of afafl which Cicero obferves 
concerning them, where he fieaks of the liberty which the 
tgneek Philolbphcrs had taken, in in»em»iig new Words — *' ez 
jOmnibus Phiiofophia Stoici plurima noi-averuDl." difii. I, i. 
^. t. For the Oipre a Teathcr dcvidlei from comnnon notions, 
^li iTie difciplinc of Nature, ilic lef) able he will be to exftels 
%«felf by Words already in nfe, 

■ * • ^i uitiSstiiVKa, eM.' iitt !yiM> ti{ T^ ^>Ka (^ puj^inr, 

,A SB rnyjMt' wvi ni if eJl avg, !■( pii^ aviiint, 'iriii it yim, lif 

,yAtt^tfa' wuv^iu,. tU tsHVitarur' •so ih^ie, tk v^^Jint' uitU 

Jit. 4i.«- '3- 
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** elements frmn which they were jor^ginalfy takau 
** What hurt or caufe of ficrror is there in tWs ? rat 
^^ what is there \n the wqrld that absolutely 
*^ pejlishethp?" 

. Antoninus fays, ^^ He who feareth death, eitbet 
V fears that he ihall t^ deprived of all fenfe, at 
^^ Xhac he ihall ^xperieace different feofatipos. If 
^ all fenfatijOQs jce^fe^ vou will be no longer £ub» 
*^ jed to paiii and mitery ; if you be invefted with 
^^ fetifes of another kiad» you will become another 
f ^ creature, and will continue to exifl: as fuch ^/' 

SbnecA) in.his confolation to Marcia, daughter 
of the famous Cremutius Cordus the Stoic, is ji(ft 
at all behind hand, in the frank avowal of the iame 
principles. Cogita^ nullis defunQum malts affici: iU 
la qua nobis inferos faciunl terribilesj fabul am effez 
WuUas imminere mortuis tenebras^ nee earcerem^ mc 
fLumna flagrantia igne^ nee obiivionis amneroj nu 
irihunalia^ 6? reos & in ilia libertaie tarn laM uUqs 
iterum tyrannos. Luferunt ijla poeia^ fcf vanis ms 
figifaver.e ierroribus. Mors, omnium dolorum £f? foh' 
tio eft^ & finis : ultra quam mala noftra non exeuM^ 
qua nos in illam tranquilliiatemy in qua, ante- 
QUAM nasceremur, ytfr«/i!»//j, refonit\ 

Lucian, who, of all the Ancients, beft undec- 
.fiood the intrigues and intricacies of ancient Phila> 
fophy, appears to have had the fame thoughts of 
the Stoics upon the point in queftion. In his Ju- 
piter Tragicus or difcourfe on Providence^ Da mis, the 
£picurean, arguing againft Providence, filences the 

P JH^n KM^oq ttJTro^ctnTt' ^>j rfayeo^t\ to mpciyfAOC, aXX eTwi <J$ 
S^Ei i^*t xat^o^ TJin vXviVi e| m a-v7v>Miv, tig iKiha. woOnjt dvaXvOnKUf 
jc^Ti hwovf T» ^eXAs» a9ro^Xt;cr6a» rm » raf xoa-fAM. !• iv* 7* I* 

*i *0 Toy Oaxarii' <po0S[ji,iv^, »jto» ecvawBYiaioif (poffeTrcUi *i ciia^iiprut 
vfi^o^otv, »\K tin oviUri aicrBrij-^v, a^s xotk^ Turo; aMnaVy tire efrX^otc- 
ji^ocv eiio^rjO-iv xviari^ aMoi«> (^Zqh la-ij> k^ jb ^n i mavar.* VXii* 58. 
• f Cap* 19. ' ' • 

Scoic, 
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''Stoic, Timocles, when he comes to the hsequalily of 
Kvents ; becaufc ihe Auclior would noc ilifFer his 
Scoic to bring in a future Jiate to remove the diffi- 
culty. And, that notliing but decorum, or the 
' keeping each Seiit to its own principles, made him 
leave the Scoic cmbarrafled, appears from his [ 
piter csnfuied, or dijceurfe on d^fti/iy \ where, 
Cynifcus prefles Jupiter with the fame arguments 
'•gainft Providence, Jupiter eafily extricates him- 
■fclf : " You appear hy this, Cynifcus, to be igno- 
' ' rant what dreadful puniftjments await the wicked 
^W after this life, and what abundant happinels is 
' refervcd for the good '." 
J will only obfervc in taking leave of tliis fub- 
Jcd, that the fatnous stoical renovation (which 
lath been oppofed to what is here reprefcnted) 
leicems to have been conceived on the natural Me- 
^empfycbnfs of Pythagoras. Origen gives the fol- 
'Jowing account of it : " The generality of the Sio- 
"■ ics not only fubjfft every thing mortal to thefe 
' RENOVATIONS, but the Immortals likcwife, and 
■ the very Gods themfelves. For after the con- 
-** fiagraiion of the Univerfc, which hath happened 
' already, and will happen hereafter, in infinite 
•v>* fuccefRons, the fame face and order of thin^ 
hath been and ever will be prelerved from the 
beginning to the end '." It is true, the men of 
' this School, to eafe a little the labouring abfurdity, 

con- 

• On ya( fHaia, J Kv/unn, ifSxat, ji!T« ri 0in, « vong^i raj 
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contend for no more than the moft exaft refetn-- 
blance of things, in one renovation^ to thofe of an- 
other. Thus the next Socrates was not individu- 
ally the fahne with the laft, but one exadtly like 
hini 5 with exnftly fuch a wife as Xantippe, and 
fuch accufers as Anytus and Melitus '*. Which, 
however, (hews the folly of bringing this renova-- 
iion for a proof, that the Stoics believed a fdture 
ftatc of rewards and punilhmcnts. 

Having now gone through thefe four famotts 
SCHOOLS, I fliould have clofed the feftion, but that 
I imagined the curious reader would be well pleafed 
to know what Cicero thought, on this important 
point 5 Cicero, who finifhed the Conquefts of his 
countrymen in Greece, and brought home in tri- 
umph, thofe only remains of their ancient'grandctir, 
their philosophy and eloquence^. But there arc 



vvo oLTToc^ocT^ocxluv Aix'TfiJ jcj MeXiTcS* Ofigenes Contra CeJ/lm, 1. iv. 
Ed. Spen. p. 208, 209. The nature of this renovation is ex- 
amined at large, and admirably developed in the Critical itn 
.quiry into the opinions of the ancient phi lofopbers. 

« This fi range Stoical fancy that the fame Scenes of men and 
things (hould revive and reappear, can be only well accoantea 
•for by the credit they gave to the dotages of Judicial Aftrology; 
to which their do6lrine of Fate much difpofed them. This re- 
novation was to happen in the grjeat Platonic YgAR^ whe^i 
all the heavenly Bodies were fuppofed to begin their courfes 
anew, from the fame points from which they firft fat out, at 
their Creation. So Aufonius, 

— " Confumpto Magnus qui dicitur anno 
•• Rurfus in antiquum venient vaga fidera curfum, 
«* Qaalia difpofiti fteterant ab Origine Mundi." 

%iMt JrtXsUfclo, xj TOL'jxa, Vco^mq ^i» cry 9rgoo76TOui»» IIAIAEIAN 
Tl jt) AOrON. Plot. Fit. Cic. 

great 
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[rear tliftjcuJties in getcing to Ii'ij real fcntiments. I 
ball mention lome uf tlie chief. 

Firft, that which arifes from the ufe of the 
double doSlrine; a circumftance comn'.on to the 
Greek philolbphy, of it's cfltncei and therefore,' 
,inleparab!e from it's i-xifttnct'. The Ancients who 
Jived after CicLTO, fuch as Clemens Alex. Origcn, 
SynefiGs, Saliuft ihe philolbphcr, Aptilcius, do in 
faft rpeak of it as aii inftrunient Hill in ufe; nor do 
fny other ever meniion it as a thing become obfo- 
lele. So that when Cicero undertook to explain 
the Greek Philofophy to his councrymen, he lould 
not but employ fo fafhionable a vehicle of fcience. 
But how much it contributed to hi.le the real fen- 
timents of the uTer^ we have feen above. 

Another difficulty arifes from the peculiar' 
genius of the Sect he elpoufcd, ilie New Academy'%; 
■«F^ich was entirely fcepsical: It profcITed a way of 
philofophifing, in which there was no room for any 
,<wic to interfere with his own opinions j or, indeed, 
«D have any. It is true, were we to confjder Ci- 
!Cro as a JiriB Academic, in ilie Grecian fenfc of 
§dhering to a Sefl, our enquiry would be prefemly 
t an end j or at leaft vciy impertinent: but he pro- 
fcfled this Philofophy in a much lajier way; as we 
Ihall now fee. 

3. And this leads us to another difficulty, ariC- 
ig from the manner, ii> which ilie Gretk Phiirfo- 
hy was received in Jtdly. The Romans in gc- 
eral were, by their manners and ditpofitioiis, little 
jUalificd for fptcuiative fcience. When they firft 
pt fooling, and liad begun a commerce for arts, 
1 Greece, they enter rained great jealoufies of tlie 
lOphifts and ufed them roughly : .-.rd it w:is long 
lefore they could be perloadcd to ihink favour- 
ably of a fet of men, who profcQcd iliemffkcf; al- 
ways able and ready to difpux tor ov againft tik- 

TUE 
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TCE indifferenrly '; and even then, the Greek Phi- 
lofophy was introduced into Rome, but as a more 
refincti fpecies of fuxury, and a kind of table-fur- 
niture, fet apart for the entertalnmer.t of the Great ; 
who were yet very far from the Grecian hutnuur, 
jurare in verba magijiri: they regarded thcdoftrines 
of the Scd they efpoufed, not as a rule of life, biic 
only as a kind of Apparatus for their rhetoric 
fchools). to enable chem to invent readily, and rea- 
fon juftly, in the affairs of life. Cicero, who bcft 
knew upon what footing it was rccdvLd, fays no 
Icfs, when he ridicules Cato for an unfafhionaWe 
fellow, H^c homo ingeniofifftmus M. Cale auSforihttS 
erudHtJfvnii tnduHHS, erripuit, neque oispi'TANDt 
CAUSA, UT M AGNA PARS, fid Ha vivcnS '. The 
Icall, then, we may conclude from hence is, that 
Cicero, laughing at thofc who efpoufed a Se^ w- 



> Cicero makes the famous orator, M. Anlonim, give this 
as the leafon why he hid his knowledge of the Greek PhilOlb' 

phy from the People. Sic decrtvi [inquit Anconius] philo- 

fophari potius, Ut Neoptolemus apud Ennium, favcis: nam m- 
mUo b'«d plactt. ScJ lamen ha?c e'X mea feiitcnia, quam wide- 
bar expofuifTe. Ego Ida ftudia non improlio, moderate maia 
fint: opiDTonem iftoTDni Ihidiorum, & fufpicioneili artificii apnd 
cos, t\si\ [cs judiccnc, oratori advLtlariam tSc arbitior. Irnmi- 
nuit enim & oratoris auauritateni & oralionis Adein. Dr Oral. 
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t Orat froMiir^na. It moll be owned, that thcfcwoldt, it 
firft light, recm to have a dilfercut meaning. And the tli^» 
lanili cau/a look m 4t' the oblcrvaciai) was confined Co Stait^m, 
For thU Sefl had fa entirely engrolfed the DiaiiSict, thai ijw 
followers of Zeno were more frequently called DLihaici ^t 
Steiei. Noiwithttanding tliis it plainly appears, I think, froM 
the context, that the other fcnfe is the true. Tully mlrodiitfi 
liis obfervstion on Cito's lingulvtty in chefu words: rt fmrnUm 
nttt ift oohii hac eralio habrjiJa aut mm imptnia miiUUa£at, m^ 
in a/if uo anvenlu agrtjfium, ■mdacim faah de Audits faamanieUi^ 
f Btf is mihi is vo'jis nata iff jutundajunt, diffuiabs. Here he de- 
clares, hiidelignis not to give hii thoughts of t>ie Sd^ks in pM- 
ticular, (though they fu/nilhed Uie owaiion) but of ihe Greek 
philo- 
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_ S caufa, did himfelf efpoufe the Academic, caa- 
■ difputanM : which indeed he frankly enough con- 
toTcs to his adverfary, in this very oration : faU' 
ier enim, Cato, me quoque in adolffcentia, diffilbm 
ingeniomeo, qusefilfe adjumentidoftrin.'E. Which, 
:lti other words, is, I myfclf cfpoufed a Sect of phi- 
jofophy, for it's ufe in difpucacion. Quintilian, 
fcaving fpoken of Cicero as a Philofopher, when he 
tomes to Caio's nephew, Brutus, (in his Philofo- 
»hy, as much in earneft as bis Uncle) of him, by 
way of Contraft to Cicero, he fays, Egregius ve- 
«o, multoquequam in Orationibus prsHantior Bru- 
"tus, fufiecit pondcri rerum : fcias enim [entire qua 
dicit. As much as to fay, " in this he was like 
Cicero, that he was equal to his fubjedt-, in this 
"fcowevcr he was unlike, that he always faid what be 
'^hou^kt." This Slippery way, therefore, of profef- 
fing the Greek philofophy, muft needs add greatly 
to the embarras we complain of. 

4. A fourth difficulty arifes from Tully's pur- 
»pofe in writing his works of philofophy ; which 
•*as, not to deliver his own opinion on any point 
of ethics or metaphyfics, bur lo explain to his 
'■countrymen, in the mofl intelligible manner, what- 
'evcr the Greeks had taught concerning tliem. 
In the execution of which delign. no Seft could fo 
"well ferve his turn as the New Academy, whofc 
j^rinciplc it wa?, vol to interfere vjilb their own opi- 
■ and a paflage, in his Academic queftions, 
■fpcliilcs me to think, he entered late into this Scft, 
■^bid DOC till he had formed his projeft. Varro, 

fphilofophy in general, Jr JiuSh hama iiatii. He then runt 

^^hTOogh the Sioieal f^adnxts, and c^m-luties Hkc h^ma in- 

•tgmiafij^mm M. C. arrifrnt, f^t. But had it b«en his mifniion 
.locontme die obfervaiion to the Stoics, on account of their gt«a[ 
Logic, he mult have bid £a<T(, x\ot hmc: ic^ingiheir 
Af I'r, not iheir faradiHiti, which ivas of nlc in di/fuiait*. 

one 
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one of the dialogifls, fays to him : fed de teipfo 
quid ejl qti:d audio ? Tully anfwers : quan:{m de re? 
Varro rcpiics: nliSfam a ic veterem jam, traS(iri 
autem novam. Varro hints at it again, where 
fpeaking afterwards to Tully, he fays, tujg funt 
nunc partci^ q-d ab aniiquorinn ratione nunc defc^* 
cisj Q ca^ (]ii<^ cb Arctjda mvata funt probas^ doce- 
re (^c. * I'hi- further appears from a place in^his 
Nature cf the Gods \ where he fays, that his cfpo jT^ 
ing the New Academy of a fuddcn, was a thing air 
together unlocked for. Multis etiam fsnfi mirabile 
videri^ earn nobis potijjmum probatam ejfe pJbilofopbfqn^^ 
qua^ lucem cripcret £2? quqfi 72oSlem quandam rebus of" 
f under et^ defer t^eque dtj'ciplinay Cf? jam pridem reliS^ 
pal7'0cinium nec opinatum a nobis effe fufceptum. 
The chcuige th.n was late ; and after the ruin of tli 
Republic ; when Cicero retired from bufinefs, and 
had kifure, in his rccefs, to plan and execute tiiis 
noble undertaking. So that a learned Critic appears 
to have been aiiftaken, when he fuppofed the choice 
of the Nc^ Academy was made in his youth. ST&i 
Sc?<3 (fuys he) did heft aoree with the vaji genius aid 
ambitious fjijirit ^/younc Cicero ^ 

5. But the principal d.lBculty proceeds from the 
fevcral and various c!;aracters he fuftained in his 
life, and writings; which habituated him to feign 
and diiTemble his opinions. He may be confidercd 
as an Orator, a Statefman, and a Philofopher. 
I. As a Statesman, he difcharged the ofEce'of a 
PATRIOT, ui'lis conferva tor tf parens^ in a Govern- 
ment torn in pieces by the diflen Rons between Se- 
nate and People. But could this be done by fpcak- 

^ Manutius and Davles, who, I fuppofe, did not attend to 
what paficd before, Lgree to throw out the word nunct as per- 
fcftly ufclers and infignificant. 

* Lib, i. c. 3. 

^ Rimarki u^on a latt dfaur/e of free thinking. Part ii. Rem. 5.3» 

ing 
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; his real fentlments to either? both were very 

y; and, as faulty men generally are, too an - 

I gry to hear reafon. I have given an inftance be- 

' low, in the cafe of the Catiline con/piracy. And 

I tile ifTue of it declares the wifdom of his conduft. 

J He fived the Republic. 2. As a Philosopher, his 

|<nd and defign in writing was not to deliver his 

I 4wn opinion, but to cxpJain the Grecian Philofcphy. 

T Gn which account he blames there men as too cu- 

\ nous, who were for knowing his own fentiments, 

J In purfuance of this defign he brings in Stoics, 

\ Epicurean*, Platonifts, Academics new and old, in 

I Order to inflrufl the Romans in their various opi- 

j Aions, and feveral ways of reafoning. But whether 

I ft be himfelf or others that are brought upon the 

\ *age, it is the Academic^ not Cicero ; it is the 

[Stoic, the Epicurean, not Balbus nor Velieius, 

J Afrho dtliver their opinions. 3. As an Orator, 

I fie was an Advocate for his diem, or more properly 

m ver/onateti him. Verum etiam [f-iys Quintilian) in 

Bis cJiifis quibus advocamur, eadem differentia di- 

Ifeentereftcuftodienila. Utimur enim fiSione per^ 

mruTJi, ft vcl'jt ore eUeno loquimur. In thispafr, 

rn, he was to fpeak the fentiments of his client* 

t his own. St) that in all thefe cafes, tho' he 

iSed neither a weak nor an unfair part, he be- 

pmes totally infcrutable. For thefe were Charac- 

ali equally perfoniilsd-, and no one more the 

fpal man than the other : but each of them taken 

p, and laid down, for the occafion. This appears 

joni the nutnerou* inconfiftencies we find in him^ 

firooglK'uE the courfe of his fuftainina ihem. Jn 



. de H.-.rufp. refpon. in Jen 



when the 



iCpular fjpcrllition was ir.flamcd by prcfent pro- 
|<fligie5, he gives the highcll charaflerof the wifiotn 
Itif their Ancrftors, as Founders of their eftablilhed 

kelie^on: "Ego vcro primijm habeO auftores ac 

^ Vol. II. 
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" magiftros rt:ligionuin c©kndaruni niajores noft 
" tros: quoiuoi mihi tanta fniflc fipienlia-vidctur> 
" ut faiis fiiperque prudentes fmt, qui illorum prut 
** dfntiam, iion dicam aficqui, led, quanta fucrit, 
•* pcrlpicerc pofiint,'' Yet in his treatife ef Lawty 
as the reader has Icen above', he frankly declares, 
that thtfolij of ibtir Aiceftors had faffercd many de~ 
fraviiici to be brsugtt into ReHgias. Here the PHf 
Infopher confuted the Staiefman: As, in another 
inftancc, ihe Statefman Teems to have go: the bd* 
ter of the Pnilolopher. He defends the paradoxes 
cfchc Stoics in a phllofophical difTertation: But in 
his oration for Mur^noy he ridicules thofe para- 
doxes with the utmoft freedom. Nor under oo< 
and the fame Character, or at one and the lame 
time, is he more confiftcnt. In ihe orations agei/tjt 
CaliJint, when he opens the coofpiracy to the St' 
fiaie, he reprefents it as the moft deep laid dc(igOt 
whieli had inftiflcd all orders and degrees of men 
in the City. Yc:, when he brings the fame affair 
before the People, he talks of it as only the Wild 
and frnfdefs cfcape of a few defperate wretches i if 
beina necefTary for his purpofe, ihat the Senate and 
PiopUi who viewed the Con/piracy from feverai S 
riOn«, fliould fee it in different lights. 

We meet with numbers of the like cotitraiS 
ijons, delivered in his own pcrfon, and under 1 
phtlofophic charader. Thus, in his heh of t, 
na'.Ln^ he combats all augury, i£c. and yet, in I 
phdolophic treatife of Uwsy he delivers himfclf U 
their favour; and in fo ferious and pofitivcj^ 
manner, that it is difficult not to believe him '^| 
earneft. In a word, he bughed ac ihe opinions a 
State, when he was amongft the Philofophers % B 
lauglied at the doftrines of the Philofophers, wfaoftl 

'■ Sfe hook n. feO. £. 
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1^ was cajoling an Aflcmbly; and he laughed hear- 
Uly at both, when withdrawn amongft his fnends 
|n a corner. Nor, is ihis the worlt part of ihc 
ftory. He hath given us no makk to diftinguifh 
)lis meaning : For, in his Academic quejliovi *, he 
JU ready 10 fwear he always fpeaks what he thinks : 
~ irarcm per Jovem Dcofque penates, me & ardcre 
idio veri repcriendi, & ea lentire quE dicerem': 
'et, in his Nature of the Gods ', he has ftrangely 
tanged his note: Qui auicm rcquirunt, quid qua- 
Iwc de re ipii fentiamus, curiofiiis id faciunt quam 
tteceffe eft. 

If it be afked then, In which of his writings we 
jRBti have any reafonable affurance of his true fenti- 
Denta? I reply, fcarce in any, but his epistles. 
Sor is this faid to evade any material evidence that 
^liay be found in his other works, in favour of a 
ijfcture ftate of rewards and punithment : on the 
lontrary, there are many very glaring inftances of 
lis diJbelief, as far as we can hazard a judgment 
if his mind. As in his Offices^ which bids the fair- 
Ift of any to come from his heart, he delivers him- 

'^J.* tib. iv. Srft. 2o. 

' Lucullui had been declaiming very rragicaHy againft the 
ademy, when Tutly entered on it's defence ; \a wliidi he 
iiight it proper ta premire fomething concerning hinifclf. 
I^rediar igicur, (fays ne) fi pauca anie, quaft de fama mea 
!ero. He ihen declares, that, had he embraced [he Acadeilif 
I of vanity, or love of contradidion, it had not only refleA* 
on hii fcDfe, but on his honour. Itaque nifi inepium puta- 
n in tali difputaiione id facers, quod cam de rcpubltca dif* 
)taii(r fieri interdum folet: jurarera fct Jo>-ein i^t. From 
>ce, 1 gather that though the tjuedion here be of the Acade- 
C pbiloTophy, and of Cicero as an Academic, yet, as he telli 
he is now to vindicate himfelf in a point in which his he- 
ir wan concertieij, the proielUcion is general, and concerns 
eonHant turn of mirtdt which always inclinad hin, he /ays, 
Ijpe&lv his fcntjmentt. 



^ 



Lib. I. Srft. 5. 
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felf very efiTeflually againft it ; as will appear in the 
next feftion. And in his oration for Cluentigs t6 . 
the Judges, he fpeaks with yet more force on the 
fame fide of the queftion: ** Nam nuncquidenl quid 
•' tandem illi mali mors atiulit ? nifi forte ineptiis 
" ac/^^«//i ducimur, ut exiftimemus ilium af>ud 
** inferos impiorum fupplicia perferre, &?r. Quip 
*' fi falfa funt, id quod omnes intelUgunt^ quid ti 
*« tandem aliud mors eripuit prater Icnfum d(ft- 
*' loris?'* , 

Nor will mofl: of tbofe paflages, which are ufu- 
ally brought in fupport of -the opinion, that TuJly 
did really believe the immortality of the fouU ftand 
in any account againft tbefe: BecauTe, as will \k 
Ihewn, in the next fdlion, they beft agree to ;i 
kind of immortality very confiftent with a thorou^ 
dilbelief of a future ftate of rewards and puoifh- 
ments. As to the celebrated argument of Plato for 
the immortality of the foul, explained and inforccd 
by Cicero, it is fo big with impiety and nonfcafc, 
that one would wonder how any chriftian . Divide 
could have the indifcretion to recommend it as do- 
ing credit to ancient Philofophy ; or to extol the 
inventers and efpoufers of it, as having delivered 
and entertained very jufl^ rational^ and proper no- 
irons concerning the immortality of the human foul. 
Jf "we examine this Philofophy as it is delivered as 
by Plato in his Phsedrus, or as it is translated by 
Cicero in his firft Tufculan, we fhall find it gives 
the Human fouf the attributes of the Divine Being, 
And .fuppofcs it to have been from eternity, un- 

\ created and felf exiftenr. Speak-ng of the principle 
cf motion^ orthtfoul^ it fays, principii autem nu^a 
cftorigo: name principio oriuntur omnia: ipfum 
agtt m naltd ex re alld nafci jot eft : nee enim enef^id 
principium quod gignererur aliunde.— 7— Id autem 

'flift: Mfci potefl, nee naori.;-^-^^ — Hsec eft piropria 

natura 
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.^l^lura animt atque vis; qux li elt una ex omni- 
i pus, quEc fe ipfaicmper moveat, neque nala ceric 
f ift, ct atirna eft. i Ta/r. c. z, 3. I[ ja pbin too, 

'' ihat this argument afiigns the human foul a ne- 
cessary immoicalicy, or an immorcality whicfi 
( farifcs from it's nature and ci^'-nce, or from it's ori- 
y Sinal and inberent powers j and not from the WiIJ 
l|)r appointment of God. We are told that the 
\'§iS^\ is -immorta!, becaufe it is a felf-moving fub- 
tfance i for that a fdf-moving fubftance caa never 
locale to be, fince it will always have a power of 
ti^iftrng withiii itfclfi independent of any foreign 
llpr externa] caufe. And what can be faid more of 
l^od himfeif? fentit igicur animus fe moveri, quod 
xitn IcDtit, illud una fentit fe vi fua, non aliens, 
poveri 1 nee accidere pjfe, at ipje unq^uam a je de- 
firaiuj; i Tufc. c. 23. Here it's immortality is 
ICOt fuppoffd to arife from the influence of any 
^reign or external caul^, but is refolved into the 
klJatutai and inherent powers of the fL>ul itfelf. 
platO (ays, iVeiJ'! 3s dymyircv j^ a'J'ia'ipBop^v kuto xnxyKn 

TtTTO Oi BT£ «V6A?.Uff3«l BTE yiyHfirS-iH SuVZTiv, 

■oT^-XDf iyii^m in ti xj i^avs-tov -^vxri Su tU. The 
vheeeftly heri; fpokcn of was fuppofed to arife from 
T-#n "internal faculty and power of the (bul, or from 
'[he principle of fell-morion. The force of all this, 
■as been (hufflcd over by the writers againft the D. 
X. with only repeating, that, Cicero inferred the 
tmntorSalily of ihe foul from 0*5 "wcndtrfnl powers and 
beultiest on it's principle ef felf-motion, it's memory^ 
mvention, wit and comprebeti/ion. As x.o felf-mcliou 
[he word is equivocal, and may cither fignify the 
power ghen to a being to begin motion ; or a power 
wherent and eflcntial to a Being, who has all things 
Within itfelf, and receives nothing from without. 
SJow vfe have (hewn, that Plato and his followers 
jufed felf-mvlioa, when applied [o the foul, in this 
N 3 latter 
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latter fcnfei and from thence inferred a NtCEssjiRr 

immortality in tfiat Being which had it, an immor- 
tality which implied increation and fclf-cxiftcncc. 
As 10 the other powers ard faculltes of memory^ >»- 
'jtntm, wit and comprehevfiov, whatfoevcr imriior- 
tality may be logically deduced from them, it is hot 
tKat which Cicero deduces ; For as we fee, bii is 4 
ftrifl: and proper immortality, an etiftence frojw a^ ~ 
eternity, Mali eternity: In a word, the imiirtoi' 
iity of [he Supreme Being himfelf. Si cefrierq 
(fays Tully) quem'admodum nafci pofTent fftcultj 
tcs animi] etiam quemadmodiim interirent riq 
rem. I Tujc. c. 24. And again, when hfe pre 
the immortality of the foul againft Panxtius, 1 
goes upon the primipie that the foul cannot'^ 
^hcwn to be immortal, but on the Tupfxifition 'f 
Its being adually ungcner^ted. Volt cniin [Pat^ 
tius] quod nemo negat, quicquid TtatumCit iritei " 

nafci autcm animos, quod declare! eortttn 1 

militudo nihil neceflitatis adfert cor nafcat? 

animi fimilitudo. 1 Tufc. c. 32,- 

therefote have the friends of reason, not to 1 
of 'revelatiPn, confider whether ihefe tJttra^ 
ganc notions cf the human foul, do any homJiitr'l 
ancient Philofophy? and whether Tully had l' 
afted a more decent and modeft pari to haVe '} 
ronfifiently, even with Epicurus, the morfaSty^ 
the foul, than with Plato that it was uncreated^ fern 
exijlent, and necejfarily eternal t 

It is only then (as we fay) in hh Epistl'es to Ij 
frienjs, wjicrc we fee the man diverted of the P_A 
iicUiif the Sophljl, ani^ the Mvocati: Arid 'th« 
he profefles his diibelief of a future ftate of re^aff 
and punlfliments in the frankefi: and freeft iVianrt 
To L. "Mcfcinius he fays: " Sed uc ilia fecutti 
*' moderate tuUmus, fie hanc non folura adverfad 
" fed funditus everfam fortunam forilter ferre d« 





BeSt. J , ^ Moses detmnlirafeJ. 
•' bemus; ul hoc falcem in maximis mails boiii 
" confcquamur, ut mortem, quam cci^m beati 
** contemncre debeamus, propicrca qua-l NULt.ou 
*' SENSUM effet habitura, nunc fie afFeifti, nonino- 
« .do contemncre debeamus, fed ttiam opcare*;" 
,|n lusepiilleto Torquatos, he fays: *'Itaenimvj- 
'*V vere ut noQ Gt vivcndum, milerrinium ell. Mori 
• ** autem ncrao fapicns milerutn dixie, ne beato qoi- 

?f deiB' fed hxc confulacio lev'is eft % ilU gravj- 

*' or, qua te uti fpero: Ego certc iitop. Nee 

** cnim DuM eeo, angar ulla n', cum omni vacem 

•' culpa: Et fi NON ERO, fin/u emniHo ccrebc^" 

Some have taken the erg and mn ere, in this paf- 

lage, to reWte generically, to exiftence or non-cxift- 

cncc ahfdutcly, and not, as Tully certainly meant 

it, fpecif.cally, to the (late of exiftence or non-ex- 

jdcQCe here., i. c. life u\ death. But if that were 

bis meaning, that if h^ bad no being be Jhould have 

no fenje, Torquatus, for lb wonderful a difcovery, 

might well have returned bim his proverb quoted 

, in this Epiftle, ^>.aZ% n'j 'AfiMi^at. But the forcgn- 

., ing paflage from the epiitlc to Mcfcinius, in which 

wc find the fame thought, and in the fame cxpref- 

.'fion, puts the meaning out of doubt. Add to 

. this, that it was the very language of the Epicu- 

f reajis, and ufed by Lucretius as an antidote againtt 

■, the fear of death, 

" Scilicet baud nobis quidquam, qui won eri- 
ML's turn, 
I' ' "" Accidere omnlno poterit SENSHMtyE movere. 

,. But let it be obfcrved, chat when Cicero talks of 

death as of the end of man, he does not make this 

I conclufion on the Epicurean principle, that the 

fiiul was a mere ^tiali.y, but on the Platonic, fStt 
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it-was refolved into the fubftance from whence it 
»KS extracted, and had no longer a partUular e»- 
liftence. Again, to the fame perfon ' he fays; 
•' Deinde quod mihi ad conlblationein comtnime 
■" tecum efi-, fi jam vocer ad cxitum vitie, non ab 
*** €a republica avcllar, qua carendum efli: doleam, 
y prajertimcumid sine ullo senso fucurum fit." 
And again to his friend Toranius'^r " Cum con- 

■•"■ifiho profici nihil poffit, una ratio videtur, quic- 

" ^^^ quid evenerit, ferre moderate, prsefcrtim cym om- 
•* nmm rerum mers fit fxinmum.'" That Cicero 
here fpcaks liis real fentimencB, is beyond all doubt. 
Thcfe are letters of confolaEion, to his fiiends, when 
he himftlf. by reafon of the ill rtate of I'ublifc ^ 
fairs, nnuch wanted confolation; a feafon when a 
hsve leaft difguife^ and are moll difpoled to : 
Open their whole hearts : 
► Nam verx voces turn demum peflore ab firtof 

• •'■"Ejid;;ntur, & eripitiir persona, iKanci reS^ 

».- . i-W(* 

• ,1 *'Hcre his real fcntiments are delivered pofitivelj 
'^ich in his 'Tufculan difiuiaiiom he advances offl 

,> hyp 

,t-- ■ 

'.. -yX Mb. vi, Ep. 4. " Lib, -vi. Fp. ~u 

' .-*>The learned Auihorof the cxaA and elegant AijfeFv e/^fl 
cert, hath fmce lurned this ci'iumflantc ea the fuppert ofitj' 
contrary opinion, with regard to his Hero'* fetitiments 
"Come (fays he) hat« been apt to confide r them [i. t. 
" Tagea in Tally's philofophic writings in fivour of 
" lbt#] as the fiourifliss rather of his eloquence ihan'iht«i 
" clufionj of his reafon. Since in oilier parts of his worit»t 
" letmi 10 iniimRte not only a diffidence, but adilbelief of ^ 
'^■immoriality of the foul, and a future ftate oi' rewards 
•' purjifti merits, and efpeci ally in his leiters, where hciV'i 
•r pofcd to declare his mind with the greaieft fianknefe.' ' 
' *' -^n a melancholy hourr when the (ph'ita are depiefte^ t 
*' fatne argument would not appear to himwiih the fame foro 
" but doubts apd diRicukies get ihe afcendant, and wbai Ifi^ 
!' tnogicd bit prefent chagtiu lind the iCBdieft admiHion. 




r^bft. 3." of Mqsss dtmnjinted. 
['afiypotbeticaliyi but with a clearnefs that Wfll coni,- 

-jnents the. coacifejiers of the foregoing paiTages. 

: „ " M. Video 



SfKrf&get alledged [;. e. in this place of ihc Div. Ltg.'\ were 
all ofihis kind, writien in the feafoD of his <leje£ti(:n, whtn 
I '*' all things were going wrong with him, and in the height of 
L rp Cte&r's power.*' t^c. Vol. IT. p. 561. E(t, 4. Thuj, every 
I Ifbing Imth two Academical handles. But Silt, my candid triend 
f ''Will allow me to fay they cannot both be right. It is confcf- 
■ 'ftd I'Sat a defponding temper, like that of Cicero's, will, in s 
I Bftciancholy hour, be always inclined to fear the word. But to 
I 4vh3t are it's fears confined? Without doubt Co the IfTue of 
I ^tiitt very affair, fcr which we are dillreffed. A melancholy 
'liour would havej'uil the contrary inHiience on our other cogita- 
tions. And this by iTie Wife and gracious difpofiiion of Nature; 
itiat the mind mny endeavour to make up b/ an abundance of 
•hope in one quarter, what through the peffuafion of its fsars, 
•^- haili fulTered itrdf to part fr-om, in another. So that unlefs 
"Cicero were made differently from all other men. one might 
'enture to fay, his kepei 0/ /mure goat/ (had I'hilofophy per- ■ 
niticd him 10 entertain any hopes at all) would have rifen in 
I •]>ropottian to }^it//arl of the pn/mt. And this is fceu every 
'n iiPi,. For it is nothing but this nararal difpoliiion that 
s men of the world fo generally fly even lo Superftiiion Jbr 
e fbJace of t^eir misfortunes. But the excellent author of the 
ilita! in^u'iy inla iht opimins aflhi ancinl fhiiofpbtn ooesfur- 
er. " Cicero (fays he) very frankly declares in bis Tu/c«lat,i 
ItH themfelves that this [tht marlaliiy or KheiiB/eparatttxl/ncio( 
"' the foul] was the moil real and etfeftual, the moft folid and 

< fubHantial comfort that could be adminiftcred agatntt the 
'. fear of death. In hti lirlt Tufculan, he undertakes to prove, 
*'■ that death was not an evil { and this, i/j, Becaufe it was not 

attended with any ailual puniihment, or pofiiive and teal 
roifery. sJ/v, He rifcs higher, and labours to prove, that 
men ought la look upon death ai a blelTing raiher than an 
evil( as the foul, sfcer its departure from the body, might be 

< happy in another life. In (he lirlt part he fuppol'es the mor- 
I taltty and extindion of the foul at death; in the fecoud he 
I plainly fupporet, that it will furvive the body. Now the 
'' -^Ueflion is, on which doSrine does he lay molt llrefs; or, 
>f,. which of ihefe two tfotions, in the opinion of Cicero, would 

I*'^ fcrvefceft tofgttiiy and prepare men againft the fear of death? 

1 1*' And luckily Cicero himfelf ha^ long fmce determined this 

'* pome for us j having in the firllTurculaD brought feveral rea- 

k foas V> ptovc liie inunoi tnlity of [he fi^ul, hi after all very 

, " fiankly 
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_ P M. Vitico tc altc fpeflare & vtlle in ccelum nu- 

^ ~0 ^re. A. Spero fore, qt contingat id ' ' 

•' fiankly decIaTcs, that they had no great •ualiiliiy and firi 

V that the molt (blld and fubCanual argament, witich cmddl 
V 'Brged Bgai«<l the feu of death, wu the very conGderatiaa f 

^< v&nccd in )tn ktiu«. or fib d)3ri«i •whicb main i 
./* ffritd if HIT iting : And in the remaiaing part of tbe b 
y* proceed* to argue chiefly on this fuppofitii 
-•• c'lc-laltd la juffo't mil egaiaji tht ftar and lentr ef 'Ora^. 

'** The argiiments which he orged ro prove the iounortfttity of 
ft the {od, f<E«a fotnetimes to have had great weight witk the 
?• perlba. to whom they were immediately addrcii'd ; ' 

*/* duel hirafeir fond of the opinion, and rerolvei not lo f 
•• with it. Nemo mc de iitivurialiraie depellet. To thii C 
«u replie»i laudo id (jutdemi etii nihil niinis, opottet confiii 
)** tnovcmur enim ficpe aliquo acute cooclufo : labanuu a 
*■ mitique rementiaiii clarioribus etiaoi in rebus : in bis cAo 
•'*' aliqna obicunias. Id igitur A accident, £mu5 armarL c. 

-)•• He does not feem to lay any great ftrefe on ihe notiM ,_ 
.P future (iKc; nihil oportet cunis con&dere. He dwiu tiw 

. ff* tbe argiunenit, alledged in Aippori of it, were ratliei Xpeci- 

. -f on; than folid: movemur enim fxpe aliquo acuif codcIbIo. 

* "^ That they were not plaip and clear enough to inak^ any 
4* %tox>g and laDiog impreffian : Labaqiiu muiamu^ue &nteB- 
^' dam dariotibus ettam in his rebui ; in hi« eft enis aliqua 
•*' £ihta:urit3s. — That therefore t,he beli remedy at all evcW. 
'-*• would be the notion that the Ibul dies with the body : id iei- 
>" titr fi aeciderit, CmiM a'maii. Having ihen ci^platned yvhtt 
.'*■ he had 10 jay on the immortality of tbe foul, be praceedi lo 
^ fhew that death c:ould not be confidered at; an evil, on the Tup- 
,t^ .poliiina that the Ibul was to perifh with the body, 
■ '* When therefore he would teach men ti 
!** roil of deadi, he grounds his main argur 

;;«• Jitjr of the foul. As to the notion of a future ftate, ; 

,'tf' tmaictaiued by argumcnu too fubtile lo work a real ^d 1( _ 
*' con*i£tian ; it was not thought clear enough to teakf ait^- 
*< deep and ftrong imprelTion. He has therefore recourfe to the 

■•** fcxiinSion of the foul, as the moll comfortable conrideratioa 
•^ diat could be employed againft the fear of death. Thi» was 
f^ DM then a topic that wat peculiar to the leafon of dejedioq 
*' and diftreft ; it was not thrown out only acciilen tally, when 
' *■ he was not confidering the fubjefl, but was nfed in the works 
*• that were deliberately and profefTedly written on this very 
" point. It could DOt cheietbre be oece^titaJ only, and fuitcdio 
•' the prefent circumlbncei, as Dt. MiddletOR in his jtiGanmg 
Jf lU along fuppofei." 

' ^ • f* ! 



Hi*' Sed fte, TJt ifti volunt, animos kom rcmarere 
'« poft moit«m>— — M. Mali vero qiiid affcrt ifta 
■** fciitcntia ? Fac enim fie animum interirc, ut 
^* corpus. Num iginir aiiquts dolor, aut omnino 
-f ' poll mortem sensus in corpore eft ? — Ne in ani.- 
'•' mo qoidem ighur sensus remanet, ipfc enim nu^ 
,^*' qiiam eft. — Hoc prernendum etiam atque eiiann 
'.y' eft argumentum, confirmato illo, de quo, fi mor- 
:!* tales animi funt, dubitare non pofibmus, qoio 
»** tantus interitus in morte fit, \it ne minima qoi- 
jV' dem fufpicio SENsrs relinquatur"." Now, thii 
,js the very language of tjic Epicureans, as appears 
from the following words of Pliny : " Poft fepuj- 
■*' luram ali^ arqiic aiiE manium ambages. Om- 
, jiibus a fiiprema die cadem, qu^ ante primnm ; 
«?' nee magis a morte sensus uUus aut corpori auc 
'■?* animas quam ante natalem. Eadem enim vani- 
V tas in futurym eciam fe prppagat,-^ — alias im- 
^p mprtalitatcm anima:, alias transfigurationem, alias 
lii fenfum inferis dando, & manes coiendo, delim- 
it* que faciendo, qai jam etiam homo effc defierir. 

I** Qwc (rnaKim) ifta dementia, iterari vitam 

,^ morre? Qusve genitis quies unqiiaip, fi iq 
"*' fublimi SENSUS anim-e manet ".'' 

Plutarch \yas amongft the Greeks, lyhat Ci- 
cero was amongft the Latins, as far as concerned 
^hc butinefs of delivering and digefting tlie various 
*'Spinions of the Pliiloiophers. In his famous tract 
^tsf Superstition he ufes their coiwmon arms to 
^};ombat tliat evil ; ^nd exprelTcs himfelf with un- 
G«Conimoa force where he fpeaks of a future Jlate as 
i*mi error eflintial to fuptrftition, and what the gene- 
^^al voice of Reafbn, interpreted by found Philofo- 
J5>hy, difclaimj. " Death i$ the ^nal period of our 

t»- 

* ftfi. bi/p. lib. i. c. c+— 36. 

** bci[ig. 
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** being. But Supekstjtion fays no. She 

*' flj-ctches out iifc beyond life irftlf. Her fears 
** extend further than otir exigence. She has joitir 
•* cd to the idea of death, ihal other inconfifteni 
•' idea of eternal life in tnifery. For when' i 
*j, things come to an end, then, in the opinioty'^J 

■V Siiperftition.. tl-ey begin to be endlefs °." -M 

"■ 1 will beg leave to conclude this fciflion "v^ 
two obfcrvations relative to the general argUmCji 
i. We have jiitl: given a paffage from the orad<H 
for Clucnt'ius, in which, Cicero haWng ritiicoM 
"ttic popular fables concerning a future llate, he fiiM 
jorns, >f thefe he fcilfet as all men fe they jre^ wSj 
halk ikaib deprived blm of, befidssa sense cfpatn^ 
From this inference of th? Orator it appears, tM 
\ve have not concluded amifs. when, from fevef 
'cjuotations, inteifperfed throughout this .worlc, 
which a difbelief of the coinmn rMion of'a'fun:^ 
'ilate of rewards and punifliments is implied',' \ 
Have inferred the writer's dilbellcf of a future ftq 
of rewards .and. punifhmenis in general'.' 2. 
Jave feeii the . I'hilofophers of every Sei^, 
.i^hile fpeatijiog direQly for. and at another, as i 
'redly "agai'nft a future ftate of rewards andpurufl 

■ . ^ , — «i^( ir' Pte iraffii otfljKWW! u fla'toS©- ttfi, ii Jiuri . 
off BT&- aWi UTijfaiAXEi Tou( ofour imBiira T« ^,\, /umfitifct'i 
•munira tii/ ^iSet. i^ ffmaiflavira ra ixrdta (atru: drtraiai 'oftmaql 

P Qua; fi falfa i^int, id quod omnes inie) 
dem aliud mors eripuit prster sensum dole 
fons in the fame manner. Mors coDlemni debet ma^is quam H 
iet: Diulu enim de ilia erf dimi]!i, Multorum ingenfis cxttan 
eft ad augendam ejus iDfamiam, Deftripius e& career ii " 
Sc pcrpetua nofle opprella regio, in qua 
-^^" in|;en! janitor orci, t^i. 
St'd eliam cuiH periuartiis ilbs fabulas efTe, vce ^u'eai 
'/utiah /I'ffriffe'^uoJ litiieaM, fubit alius meius, ique eait 
ne a])uii infetos finl, quam ne nufqaRin, Ef. 8j, 
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ments, without intimaring the Icaft change in their 
principles, or making the lead hefuation in their 
[>rofr(iioris : So that either we mull hold them 
guilty of the moll grofs and impudent contradic- 
tions, which ihcir charafters will not fuffer us to 
cunceive of them ■, or elCe admit the explanation 
given above of rhe double doctrine, and the 
difTcrent methods of their exoteric and efQteric dis- 
cipline. 

Yet to all this it hath been faid, ** If the Philo- 
**. fcphers diibelieved the popular Divinities, and 
** yet really believed the being of a God ; wl^ 
** might they not rejeft the popular opinions of a 
** future (late, and yet, at the fame time, hold a 
** future ftatc of real rewards and pnnilhments? 
;*' Now as they who did not believe Hercules and 
.** ^fculapius to be Gods, did not for that reafoa 
** diJbclieve the exiftence of a governing Mind ; fo 
'* they that did not believe j'Eacus or Minos _io be 
**• ju.Iges of Hell, did not for that reafon difbelieve 
*' all future rewards and puniQiments ^." I aofwer^ 
the two cafes are nothing alike} the common fate 
of thi? Writer's Parallels. 

I. At the very time the Phtlolbphers difcard the 
popular Divini[ies they declare for the being of a 
God. Thus when Varro had faid that Hercules 
^d vEfculapius, Caftor and Pollux were not Gods-, 
■he adds, Ihry eny have a right notion of Ced, who 
'co'icehe him to be a Sow!, aSHatirtg and go-oermng all 
' tMngs hy hii pBHoir and wifdom'. But now, when 
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'. Qo* fi.ut aut 


Era ilia, qus protjia in multitoiJirem ooceot'? 


xc, jrKSjit. non 


e.Tc Deo* Hefcukm. -Elculapium, Caftorem, 


ollucem. Vtni\ 


ur enim a doflii. quod biimines fiierint, «t 
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Ibefe Philofc^hers exploded Styx, Acheron, and 
Cocytus, did they ever fubHitute any other futura 
ftatc of rewards and piinifliments in their place 3-2 
1. The Philofophers give the popular ftories ( 
the JnfernaJ regions as the eniy feundaticn and f 
j-ert of future rewards and punifhments j fo thacj^ 
they explode the popular ftories, they muft explo( 
the things thetnfeives. And what is more, iwM 

TELL us THAT THEY DID SO. But WaS this 1 

cafe concerriing their popular Divinities ? Do tW 
ever rCprefent iivfe as the en!y feititdation and fi^ 
ftrt of the belief of a Deity ? 

3. iaftly, The Philofophers held a princifi 
(atid we are now about to enter upon that mauer 
which was inconfiftent with a future ftate of i 
wsrds and punlftiments: in confequcncc of whiol 
they formally, and in exprefs words, difdaim aq 
rejed all /fffj&y^n/e and condition. But 1 know i 
no principle they held, inconfiftent with the b 
Jief of a Gad ; nor of any declarations they eia 
made againft fucb belief. We conclude, then 
fore, that the two cafes are altogether dillitniU 
and unrelated. 



SECT. IV. 

NOTWITHSTANDING this full evidence again 
the Philosophers-, I much doubt, the ge* 
ncral prejudice In their favour, fupported by t' ' 
realbnablenefs of the dodrine ittelf, will be yet a 
to keep the reader's opinion on this point fu'Sl 
pended. -l 

1 fhall therefore, in the U(l place, explain tin 
CAUSES which withheld the Philofophers yrffw^ 
titvins : and thefe will appear to have been ccrtai 
fundamental pkixciples of the lucicn: Greek Phi 
lof« 
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iDfophy, altogether loconriilcat with the do^ltioe af 
a future Hate of rewards and punifbinenis. 

But to give this its due force, it wUl be proper 
to premife, that the couftitution of that f^lofo- 
phy, being above meafure refined and /pccuUcivc» 
it was always wont to judge and detcrmioe radier 
on METAPHYSICAL than on uosal maxims ; and 
to flick to all conicqueoces, how aUtird ibcrer, 
■which were fccn to arife from the former. 

Of this, we have a famous inllance in the an- 
cient Democricic Philoibphy : which holding, that 
not only feisfatiom, but even the eogilali'sju of the 
mind, were the mere paffion of the Thinker ; and 
fo, all knowledge and underRaoding, the lame thing 
with fenfe ; the confequcnce was, that there oould 
not be any error of falfe judgment % becaufe all paf- 
fion was true palBon, and all appearance true ap- 
pearance. From hence it followed, that the fuit 
and moon were no bigger than tliey fcemed to us : 
and thefe men of rcafon chofe rather to avow this 
conclufion, than to renounce the mttapbyfic priacii 
pie which led thcra into it. 

So juft is that cenfurc which a celebrated Frendll 
writer pafTes upon them : when the Pbilofophers e/ftt 
i>efot tbtmfelves with a prejudice^ they are even mere 
incurable than the People ihmfehei j becaufe they he* 
Jot fhemfclvei not only with the prejudice^ hut with 
the falfe reafoaings etnployid tofupport it '. 

The regard to melaphy/jc principles being (b great, 
the Greek Phiiofopbers (as wc fhall fee) muft needs 
rcjcd the do£lnne of a future ftate of rewards aod 
punishments, how innumerable and invincible Ib- 
cvcr the moral arguments arc which may be brought 
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to fupport it. For now we come to Hicw, cfl 
there were two metaphysical principles c(| 
cerning God and ttie soul, unlverfally embraA3' 
by all, which neccflarilj' exclude all notion of a 'fix- 
ture ftate of reward and punifhrnerit. '* 

The FIRST PRINCIPLE, which led the Philt^ 
phers to conclude againft fuch a ftate was, t(m 
God could neither be angry nob hurt a^ 
ONE. This, Cicero afTures us, was held univer 
ly 1 as well by thofe who believed a Providence, ! 
by thofe who believed not : " At hoc quidem c 

•• MUNE EST OMNIUM PHILOSOPHOR l^M, HOn 4 

" mm modo, qui Deum nihil habere ipfiim nea 
*' tii dicunt, & nihil exhibere alceri : fed eort 
•• ctiam qui Deum femper agere aliquid & tnoa 

*• VOlunl, NUMQUAM NEC IRASCl DeuM NEC 1 

•• CERE '." What conclufion the Epicureans dil^ 

from hence, (fhofe who. he here fays, held, D^ 

nihil habere ipfum negotii) he tells us in anui 

filace, by the mouth of Vellctus their fpokefmS 

• Intelligitiirenim," (anexprenion denoting thatJ 

3)is point, the philofophers were agreed) *' 3 fc 

' ta, immortalique natura, & iram & gratiam H 

' gtegari : qiiibus remotis, nullos a fuperis impcO; 

[r>* derc metus"." And that the other Seifts drew 

fclie fame conclufion (which infers the denial ojFa 

future ftate of rewards ewd puntfkments) wc l^ 

now fee by Cicero hlmfelf, who fpcaks for Etig 

all. 

He is here commending Regukis for prererrl 
the public good to his cwn, and the I 
profiial'k; in dilTuading the releale of the CartT| 
^inian prifoners, and returning back to certain t 
^ry, when he might have fpent his age at hem 
in peace and plealure. All this, lie obfcrves. 



:. lib. iii. capi 2%, 
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done out of regard to his oath. But it may, per- 
haps, fays he, be objeded, what is there in an 
oatli ? The violator need not fear the wrath of 
Heaven ; for all Philofophers hold, that God can- 
not be angry nor hurt any one. He replies, that, in- 
deed, it was a confequence of the principle of God's 
ml being angiy, that the perjured man had nothing 
to fear from divine vengeance: but then it was not 
this /(Tflr, which was really nothing, but judice 
and good faith, which made the fanction of an 
oath. The learned will chufe to hear him in his 
own worcis : " M. Atilius Regiihis Canhaginem 
*• rediit : neque eum caritas patrix retinuit, nee 
*» fuorum. Neque vero turn ignorabat le ad cru- 
" delilTimum hoftem, & ad exquifita fiipplicia 
•* proficirci : Sed jusjurandum confcrvanduni pu- 
*• tabat. Quid eft igitur, dixerit quis, injureju- 
*' rando? Num iratum timemusjovem ? At hoc , 
** quidcm commune eft omnium philofophorum^' 

•* NuMCtiJAM NEC IRASCI Del'M, NEC NO- " 

'■ CERE. Hale quidem ratio non magis contra 

Rcgulum, (juam contra omne jusjurandum va- 
'' let; Sed in jurejurando, non qui metus, fed qua: 
' vis fit, debet inielligt. Eft enim jusjurandum 
** afErmatio religiofa : Quod autem affirmate. quafi 
''■ Deo tefte, promheris, id tenendum efl: : Jam 
^ enim non ad iram Deorum, qux nulla estj 
' led ad juftitiam & ad iinem percinct'." Jt is 
■ue, the fame TuUy fays", ** decs ptacatos pietas 
■^ efficiet ct faniftitas," which looks as if he thought 
t Gods might be angry : and that, therefore, by, 
■« nulla eftt in the words above, he did not mean, 

iliat the words imply, qua vana et cammei:li{ia 

but, what they do not imply cu^ nihil 

r rem perthcl. But, placates is not here ufed in 



I 
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the ftrift fpecific fenfe of appeafed^ wliich infers 
preceding anger ; but in the niore loofe generic 
fenfe of propitious^ which infers no fuch thing. 
And my reafon for underftanding the word in tb» 
Icnfc, is, that, two or three lines afterwards^ he 4(K 
Glares it to be the opinion of the Philofophcrs («> 
which he agrees) D^^j tion nocere: But this opioi9& 
was foiindcd on that other, in queftion, Dt^ #a9 
irafci. 

Here then, we fee, TuUy owns the confequcnce 
of this univerfal principle ; that it overthrew, the 
notion of divine punifliments : And it will ai^)ear: 
prefently, that he was not Angular in this conc^ 
fion •, but fpoke the fenfe of his Grecian maftcrs. 

A modern reader, full of the philofophic ideas 
of thefe late ages, will be furprized, perhaps, tp 
be told, that this confequence gready embarrafly 
Antiquity ; when he himfelf can fo eafily evade \u 
by diftinguilhing between the human paffions ^ 
anger and fondnefs^ and the divine attributes <tf 
juftice and goodnefs ; on which the do£):rine a£4 
flicure ftate of rewards and punifhments is inviocibj^ 
eftablifhed. But the Ancients had no fuch pr^ci^ 
ideas of the divine Nature. ;., 

Dacier, who underftood the genius of Antiquiff 
very well, was of the fame opinion, as apjiear). 
from his comment on thefe words of Antoninus-^ 
If ihe?:e be Gods^ then leaving the world is no fitcb 
dreadful thir:g ; for you may be fure they will doyct^ 

no barm. — U fAv fliot neriv, iSiv Ssivov, xaxS yap erg ¥» 

av TTf jiSaXonv. — Comme les Stoiciens n*avoient au* 
cune idee ni de peines, ni de recompenfes cternellcs 
apres la mort, et que les plus^ grand caraftere qu'ils 
reconnoiflbicnt en Dieu, eftoitune bonte infiniEi 
lis isftoient perfuadezqu*apres cette vie on n'avoit rien 
a craindre, et que c'cftoit une chofe entierement 
oppofee a la nature de Dieu, de faire du tnal. ^ La 
*•' I veritably 
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veritable religion a tire les homines d'une fecuritc fi 
pernicieule, &c, — The learned Critic, indeed, ex- 
preifts Iiimfelf very ill, confounding ilie premifies 
and condufion, the caufe and effect, all the way, 
one with another-, but liis meaning is plain enotigh, 
that (in his opinion) the Andents were very in- 
expert in their acrcmpts to ftver (if ever they at- 
tempted it) anger from God's juftice, and fertdntft 
from his goodntfs. We Ihall fhew, by an Jlluftri- 
ous inftance, that he was not miftaken ; left the rea- 
der Ihoiild fufpeft that, of an obfcure fpeculative 
Mnciple, we have feigned one of general credit and 
Influence. 

Lactam TICS, from a forenfic Lawyer, now be- 
come an Advocate for Cbriftianiiy, found nothing 
fo moch hindered its reception with the Learned as 
ihedoftrineof a FUTURE judcmest; which, their 
univerfal principle, thst Ged could not be ar,gry, di- 
reAIy oppofed. To ftrike at the root of this evil, 
he compofed a difcourfe, which Jerom calls, pn!- 
:berrimam opts, intituled, de ira Dei: For he had 
sbferved, he tells us ; that this Principle was now 
inuch f(jread amongft the common People ' ; he lays 
the blame of it upon the Philofophers * ; and tells 
us, as Tully had done before, that all the Philofn- 
)hersagreedtoexdude the patTion of anger from the 
jodhead ". 

So that the general fyllogifm, Laftantius propofed 
I anfwer, was this : 

Jf Cod ia!b no afftBions of forjnefs or hatred^ 
live or anger ; Ae cannot reward tr pur.-.Jb. 



* Aniin)<iv«ti FLDRiMOSCxiRiinareaen irafci Dcum. 

* lidein umen & PkHo&phia Itmiti, ic fallia arsumcnutioni- 
]» <«ptt. 

* Ju omnei rhilofopM tie ifa coiircnuiint. 
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But hi hath no afiHions j— 

Thereforey &c. 

Letus fee then, how he manages: For although his 
knowledgcinthe true genius of Chriftianity was, per- 
haps, very imperfeft, he was cxquifitely well Ikillea in 
the rtrong and weak fide of pagan Philofophy. A 
modern Anfwerer would certainly have demedthe ma' 
jcr ; but ibat was a Principle received by all parties, 
as Laftantius himlclf gives us to underftand» when 

- he fays, that the Principle of God's not being angry 
deftroyed all religion, by taking away a futuTe 
ftate'. He had nothing left then but to deny the 
minor : And this, he tells uSj is Iiis purpofe to un- 
dertake ". 

His bufinefs is to prove, that God hatli human 
paifions : And though, by feveral exprefllons, 
dropped up and down, he feems to be fully fen- 
fible of the grofsnefs of this Principle i yet, on the 
other hand,. all Philofophy agreeing to make it the 
Ufceflary fuppor: of a future Hare, he fets upon his 

- tafk in good carnelT:, avoids all refinements, vai 
1 - maintains that there are in God> as there are in 

- man, the palDons of hve and hatred. Thefc indeed 
. arc of two kinds in man, reafonalk aad unreafonaiU\ 

- in God, the reajomble only are to be found. BiK co 
I make all fure, and provide a proper fubjed for 
. thefe palTions, he contends ftrongly for God's having 
■I a human form : No difcredirable nodon, at that 

rtjime, in the Church ; and which, if I might be 
Pj< indulged a conjei^ure, I would fuppofe, was firlt 



r. _ ' Qui fine ira Deum elTe credenies, <)TiroIi'urt omnein religi'- 

P'Tonem — Sive i^'Wr grrt'iani Deo, fiveiram, five ntrumqufl de- 

bl-^axerii. rcligiouem tolli necelTe eH. 

.,, •' Hxc [lumpt at imfcatur Dtusl tuenda nobis, k aflerendi 

^ reniencta elt : in ea enim fuiQiiia ninnis U cardo religionit pieta- 

lifijuc vetfaior. 

introduced 
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introduced for that very putpofi^ to which, Lac- 
tantius here enforces it. 

But it is very obfervable, that our Author intro* 
iSfiiccth this monftrous notion of GoiPs having a hu- 
iiikn^brmi miYi an artful attempt, fupportcd by all 
yAs- elcxiuence, to difcredit human reafon ; in or- 
^er tor diibofe the Reader to believe him, that no- 
Ih^rtg iouH be known of God but by Revelation. 
/l^hts IS an old trick of the Difputcrs of all times, to 
ftike reprifals upon Reafon ; which when found too 
i]||fight to defleft, muft be reprefented as too weak 
tbjudge. And when once we find an Author, who 
would be valued for his logic, begin with depreciat- 
ing Reafon i we may be affured he has fome very 
unreafonable paradox to advance. So when the 
learned Huetius would pafs upon his readers a num- 
ber of flight chimerical ^conjeftu res for Demonjlra* 
tionsy he introduces his work by cavilling at the cer- 
tainty of the principles of Geometry. 

I. Here we fee how the Orthodox evaded this con- 

. Clufion of pagan philofophy, againft a (late of fu- 

Viire punifliment. Would you know how the Htre* 

:* tics managed ? They went another way to work, 

* which it may be juft worth while to mention. The 

Creator of the invijible world (or the firft Caufe) the 

' Marcionices called the g ood ; and the Creator of the 

vtfibje yfoxX^^ the just. Si de Marcionis argueri^s 

hasreli, quae alterum bonum<, iktTKxixijufium l3eum 

itrens, ilium invifibilium, hunc vifibilium creato- 

rem— H/>r^». Ep. ad Pammacb. Now they agreed 

' hi this, with the Pagans, that the Good could not 

/^ punifli, but that the Just would; whole ofEce it was 

to ewcute vengeance on the wicked. And, at the 

JTame'time, holding an evil principle, they called 

thisJ^T?, the MIDDLE, whofe office is thus defcribed 

jLti the dialogue againft M^rcion.'^To tbofe who con-' 

form themfdves to the good, the middle pamciPtE 

.:> ::r' O 3 gives 
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givis fiacei but /^ ^Jfoje wbc 4>hiy tht/^-vii^ 41^ 
MIDDLE infliils tribulation and angui/h. *H Z» fuin 

dfxyi iirviiiwi r^ dydiif i¥t^i9 3Ma^j J^mxiDSd'i. A r£ 
ixrovnfia OA/4/iy ^i^(r». X)uiS did thcie BfrxHcs div^ 

the firft Caufe, or the Good, of bis attribute oijuf- 
itc^ ; and gave it to the Middle Prituifk^ hecaufb ch^i^ 
were not able to fever it from a^er. . Vfon jt]ic 
whole, as La6lantips» himfelf a i^hii)oropher» yai 
admirably well verfed in all the pagaoSyftcms, he 
could npt but underlland a Principle^ which all tte 
Philpfqphers held i nor could he miftake a Conf^ 
quence^ which they all drew from iu And as St, 
Jerotn has dignified this traft de ira Deiy with the 
tide of puLCHEaRiMUM opus, we mjiift.nccd$ con^- 
elude that the method Ladlantius took to fupporta 
future Judgment was ftriiSly confornaablc to the 
OLD POSTURE OF DET£NCE, and approvod by thc 
Orthodox of that time. 

I. But it may be objected, perhaps, that thi$ 
principle, of God's not being angry^ only concluded 
againft a future (late of punijhments^ and not of r^* 
"Ji'ards : Many of the philofophers holding the afiec* 
lion oi grace and favour \ though they ^ '/denied that 
oi anger \ as Ladantius expreQy aflures us: Itaom'- 
nes pbilofopbi de ira confentiuntj de gratia d'lfcrepanU 
To this, 1 reply, 

I. That, wlien the fanftion oi punijhment is taken 
off, the ftrongeft influence of a future (late is de- 
ftioyed. For while the Ancients made the rewards 
of .Elyfium only temporary^ 

Has omnes, ubi milJerotam volvere per annos, fc?r. 
^hey ipade the punifhments of Tartarus eternal. 



Sedet, setcrnumque fedebic 
Infelix Thcfcus. 
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This, Plato teaches in feveral places of his worki *. 
And Celfiis is (b far from rejeAing ir, that lie ranks 
it in the number of thole doftrines which fiionld ne- 
ver be abandoned, but maintained to thi: very Uft '. 

It is true, that feveral paffages of Antiquity may 
be objeifted to what is here faid againfl: the etanily 
af rezvardi ; particularly this of Cicero ^ " Omni- 
.*' bus qui patriam confervarint, adjuvcrint, auxe- 
tint, ccrtum elTc inccelo ac definitum locum, ubi 
beaii ^vo sempiterno fruantur^" But wc 
are to know, that the Ancients dillinguilhed the fouls 
of men into threefpecies: the human, the heroic, 
ami the DEMONIC. The two lajl, when they left 
the body, were indeed believed to enjoy eternal 
happinels, for their public fervices on earth 1 not in 
E!yfiumr, but in Heaven ; where they became a kind 
of dcmi-gods. But a!!, of ihejJr/?, which included 
the great body of Mankind, were underllood to 
have thfir defignation in Purs^atary^ Terlarus, or 
Jilyfium: The ^ry! and iafi of which abodes were 
tsmpora>-y\ and tUe ficcHd on]y eterxa/. Now thofe 
who had greatly ferved their Country, in the man- 
ner Tully there mentions, were fuppoled to have 
fouls of the htreic or demonic kind ''. 

Ot y at JSfBwi> utaTuf !x"'i J'* »" fMy'Sl tii' afiafujiOTiir, i 

Jiirnnii, i a»ia «r« luj^m "r'ls TouiiTa, Turaf K »' wnalnwa fis.'- 
#■ jWIti i.V TW TajWoi, o9n b«o?i IiCminnrn. Pbad'', p. 1 1 J — 

Jjht£x 1^ fsSifitriita mi&H m»ax.tSai ret ail Xi^" Onriiat, p. ; z^. 
Turo jilt 71 i^t,( mjiiQiiTti, a; ti ^u ei! ^imsniijij lUsi^^'wni, 

:(i'/«rf Orig. nni. Ceff. lib. viii. 

I Soma, Seif. cad, 3. 

^ Euftbiut rpealung of the political Gods of Egypt, fupporti 
what U here deiivcred of Lhofe imie ar dimB-'h luula, zaAm; Si 
Im. imtn rziyMtt ywM^v, ^ae'u, iHsnifiarla^ fUr Brati.-, Alt Si ltuiijh 
Jb luun <li«f^irwt lUi/fiala, riiii/X«r'"i 'n! AeilNAL]A£.-i>/-<r^, 
£va»^. L ill. c. 3. 

O 4 2. But 
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2 . But fecoodly ; in ^everf^fe of a'fututt ftdte as 
AiM&ral defignation^ rewards and ^unlfhbients iAecef- 
farily imply each other: So that where dne is 
wanting, the other cannot pofllbly fubfift. This 
was too vifible not to be feen by the ancient 
Philofophers : Laftantius thus argues with them, 
' on common principles. *' If God he not fto^ 
** voked at impious and wicked men^ neither is the 
•* f leafed with the good andjuft. For contrary ob- 
•* jefts muft either excite contrary afFeftions, or no 
*' afFcSions at all. So that he who loves good men, 
** muft at the fame time hate the ill ; and he who bates 
" not ill men, cannot love the good : Becaufe both 
*' to love good men proceedcih from an abhorrence 
*' of ill ; and to hate ill men from a tendernefs to the 
•* good *.'* And fo concludes, that the denying 
God*s attribute of anger^ which removes the punifh- 
merits of a future ftate, overturns the ftate itfelf, 
*^ Sive igitqr gratiam Deo, five iram, five utrum- 
•' que detraxeris, religionem toUi necefle eft.** 

In all this (as we fay) he does not in the lead mlf- 
rcprefent the common conclufions of philofophy. 
Plutarch delivering the fentiments of learned Anti- 
quity on this head, exprefly makes the denial of fu- 
ture miferyl^ to infer the denial of a future fiate^ 
*^ Death is. the final period of our being. But Su- 
** perftition fays, no. She ftretches out life beyond 
*^ life icfclf Her fears extend further than our ex- 
•* iftence. She has joined to the idea of death, that 
*^ other inconfiftent idea of eternal life in mifcry. 

For when ^11 things come to an end* then, iki 



it 



^ Si Deus non irafcitur impjis & injadis, nee pios atique joftof- 
que diligi*: In rebus enim diverfis, aut in utramque partem mo* 
veri neceffe eil, aut in neutram. Itaqoe qui bonos diligit, U 
iQalos odit ; & qui malos non edit, nee bonos diligit : (!^ia ^ 
fdjligere bonos, ex odio malorum venit ; & malos odiHe^ ex v^ 
^ori^oi c^iute defcendjc. 
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" the opinion of Superdition, they begin lo'be cnd- 
•' Icfs. Then, 1 can't tell what, dark and difroal 
*' gates of Tartarus fly open : then, rivers of fire, 
«* with all the fountains of Styx arc broken up, &c. 
** —Thus doth curfed Superftiiion oppofc the voice 
** of God, which hath declared death [o be the end 
" of fuffering *." Death, fays he, is the end of 
fufftring^ therefore /i^e end of hting. Only wjfh the 
urffs" s-fOT*fou of the rhetoricians he has here, in the 
moft rhetorical of all his difcuurles, put the condu- 
fion before the premifles. 

3. But laftly, I ftiall fliew fun.ier the next head, 
to which we are going) that the Philofophers ditl 
nor confidcr the attribute of jrar* and favour (which 
they allowed) to be a pp.ffi^n or affeilion ; though 
they confidered anger (which they allowed not) un- 
der that idea. 

11. As the foregoing objeflion would infuitJate 
that the unlverfal Principle of God's not being angrjy 
doth not prove enough; fo, the next pretends, that 
it proves too much: For, fecondly, it may be ob- 
jected, that this principle deflroys God's Providence 
here, as well as a future ftnre of rewards and piinifh- 
irients hereafter ; which Providence feveral of the 
iheifliical Philofophers, we know, did believe. 

This will require confideration. 

Laflantius fays : " All the philofophers agree 
" about the anger; but concerning the ^r;7« or /«- 
" vour they are of different opinions'." And tak- 
ing it for granted, that they confidered x\\& grace or 
favour, which they held, as well as the anger, whch 
they denied, to be d faffion or affeliion, he argues 
^ainft them as above: and adds, ** Therefore the er- 

Aitti Tint OKiftiSlau ouXiii Sa^iiM, hJ aeln^xei eni^U o^itrx) fuyof 

^ Qnttes philofi^phi de ira ujnfeiitmnt, dc^ri.//^ dircrepmc. 
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<( ror of chofe who takeaway Jx)th grace and wger is 
•« the moft confident^/' Bpt mcthinks, the abfurdity 
of the error here imputed, fliould have taught JLa&ao^ 
tiuf, that the Philofophers, who had rejedted aj^er her 
caufe it was an human pafllon, could never give their 
God favour oxfondnefs^ which is another human paf* 
•fion : For though they fometimes dogmatized like lu» 
nitics, they never fyllogized like idiots; though their 
principles were often unnatural, their conclufions were 
rarely illogical. He fliould therefore have feen, that 
thofe, who held the gratia or benevolence of the di- 
vine Nature, confidercd it not as a pqffion or affeSion^ 
but as an efflux from its efeme'^i on which they built 
their notion of a general Providence. So that when 
he fays, concemihg the grace or favour^ they are ofdif 
fer^nt opinions^ we are to underftand no more, than 
that feme of them held a Providence, and others dc- 
i>ied it. 

Let us fee then what kind of Providence the thc- 
iftical Philofophers believed. The Peripatetics 
and Stoics went pretty much together in this mat- 
ter. It is commonly imputed to Ariftotle, that he 
held no Providence to be extended lower than the 
moon : But this is a calumny which Chalcidias raifed 
of him. What Ariftotle meant by the words, 
which gave a handle to it, was that a particular 
providence did not extend itfelf to individuals : For 
being a fatalifl in natural things, and at the fame 
time maintaining free-will in man, he thought, if 
Providence were extended to individuals, it would 
cither impofe a iveceflity on human adlions, or, as 
employed on mere contingencies, be it felf frequently 
defeated ; which would look like impotency : and 
not feeing any way to reconcile free-will and pre- 

' » Ergo conftantior eft error illorum, qui & iramfimul, & gra- 
tkm tollunt. 

• See the folbwing quotation from Salluft the philofopher, 

fcience, 
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fcience, he cut the knot, and denied that Providence 
txtcndcd iis care over individuab. Zcdo's notion 
of Providence, feems to have been as loot ", yet 
his facaljfm was more uniform} and, indeed, better 
iuppOTKd, for he denied free-will in man : Which 
was the ojily difference in this matter between him 
and Ariltotie. 

Here we have a Providence very confiftent with 
a difbelief of a future ftace of rewards and puniih- 
ircnts ; nay, alcnoft dellrm^ive of it. 

But the PvTHAGOREANS and Flatonists will 
not be put off io : They held a particular Provi- 
dence, extending iticff to Individuals : A Provi'* 
dence, which , according to ancient notions, couid not 
be adniiniHred without the affellions of kvs and an- 
ger. Here then lies the difiiculty : Thefe Seils re- 
moved all palTions from the Godhead, efpecially an- 
ger 1 and, on that account, rcjefted a future ftate ot 
rewards and punilhmenisi while yet they believed a 
Providence, which was adminiftercd by the exercifc 
of thofc very palTions. For the true folution of this 
difficulty, we mull have recourfe to a prevaiUng 
principle of Pagarifm, often before hinted at, for 
the clearing up many obfcurtties in Antiquity ; [ 
mean, t^z.t oi hcai lutehr Deities. Pythagoras and 
P) jto were deep in the Theology which taught, thac 
the fevera! regions of the earth were delivered over, 
by the Creator of the Univerfe, to the vicegcrencjr 
and government of inferior Gods. This opinion 
was originally Egyptian; on whole authority thefe 
two Phiiofophers received it % though it had been 
long the popular belief all over the pagan world. 
Ueoce, we lee the writings of the Pythagoreans 

" Cottt, in Cicero, explaining ihedoflrine of the Stoics, fayj, 
Noncunt [Deut] Tmguloi hominet. Non mirum, ne cjvtcaiei 
quidem. Non eu I Ne naiiODtft quidcm el getiLC). N. O, iii. 

ana 
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and Platonifts fo full of the doctrine of Dtirnvs: 
A doftrine, which even charafterized the Thc6lo|y 
of thofe Scfts. Now, theft Demons were ever ftrt- 
pofed to have pajjions and affeSlions. On thcfe prin- 
ciples and opinions the Greeks formed the name Ipf 
that njixed moral mode. Superstition: thcyicdted 
it Awo-i^at^owa, which fignifies the fear of Demorb or 
Inferior Gods. And thefe being fuppofed» bjrthe 
'Phihfopbersj to have pajjioris ; and a Species, or at 
lead one of them (called, by the people, the eiJ- 
vious Demon) to be more than ordinary fcapricioiis 
^nd cruel in the exercife of the paffions, thcfe no- 
tions gave birth to all the extravagant Rites of at- 
tonemcnt ^ : the praftice of which, as we fay, they 
called fsic-iSccifMovU; intimating, in the very ternfi, 
the fqffion which gave birth to them •, and by which 
alone, the Ancients underftood a particular Pro- 
vidence could be adminiftred. And here it is wor- 
thy our obfervation, that Chalcidias gives this a^tBc 
very reafon why the Peripatetics rejedted a'paiticu- 
lar Providence, (he fays indeed, though falfely, all 
Providence below the moon) namely, becaufe they 
held nothing of the adminiftration of inferior Deities. 
His words are thefe : " Ariftotle holds that the 
*• providence of God defcends even to the region of 
*• the moon ; but that, below that orb, things were 
<* neither governed by the decrees of God, nor lip- 
•* held by the wifdom and aid of Angels. Nor docs 

' P Dion Cafliiis tells as, t' it in the year of Rome 689 the Go-> 
Ternment cohfuhed, what the Hiilorian calls, the Augury of 

./afeiy\ a fort of Divination to learn, if the Gods received >ia 
good part the Prayers for the Safety of the People, ^I his Ccrt- 
nony was only to be performed in that year, during the courie 
of which, no Allies of Rome had defefted from her, no AJrmies 
I>ad appeared in the field, and no Battle had been fboghc: -A 

"Ceremony which plamly arofe firom the ancient notion of ah >»- 
tvnus Demon ^ then moftto be dreaded when thefelicfty of 8ttles 
pr of private men was at its height. 
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tf Moses demwjiroted. 

■ he fuppofe any providential intervention of De- 
•* mom'*" So clolely united, in the opinion of 
this writer, whom Fabricius calls guarifftmui velertt 
pbilofepbia\ was the doftrineof a particular Provj- 
deoce, and the doftrine of Demons and fubaltem 
^Deities. 

, But when now the Soul is difengagcd from the 
body, it is no longer, in their opinion, under the 
-government of Demons; nor confequently ful^efl: 
to the effeds of the Demonic paflions. And what 
. becomes of it then, we flull fee hereafter. A re- 
markable palTage in Apiileiiis, will explain and juC- 
lify the folution here given : " God (faith this au- 
*' thor) cannot undergo any iimporary exercife of 
•' his power or goodnefs : And therefore cannot be 
, *' a(fe£ted with indignation or anger ; cannot be 
*' dcprefted with grief, or elated with joy. But, 
" being free from all ilie paffions of the mind, lie 
** neither forrows nor exults; nor makes any /»- 
. ," JIantanecus refoiution to aft, or to forbear ading. 
" Every thing of this kind fuits only the middle 
*' nature of the Demons : For they are placed be- 
" twccn Gods and Men -, as well in the frame and 
- •* compofition of their minds, as in thefituation of 
" their abodes, having immortality in common 
, ** with the former, and offe£lions in common with 
*' the latter. For they are fubjeft, like us, to be 
<* every way irritated and appeafcd ■, To as to be in- 
*' flamed by anger, melted by compallion, allured 
" hy gifts, fofiened by prayers, exafficrated by ne- 
■ *' glcft, and foothed again by obttvance. In a 
;' word, to be alFefted by every thing that can make 

1 AriSotelei Dei providentiam u(^ae ad luns: rf^ionem pra- 
.-CKdioenJeCi infra vera neqjeprovidemixfciiistegi, recange- 
■umm ope confulrifque Meniari : nee vera Dsemonum profpu-i- 
entiain putat in terpen ire. Cam. in P/aieaU Tim^nf, 
' Bib, Let. 1. iii. c. 7- 

" impref- 
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«* imprcfllon on the human mind \*^ Phitsrch feyi 
the fame thing, but with this remarkable adcficioa, 
that it was the very dodlrine of Plato and Pvtma* 

On the whole then it appears, that the Prindf^ 
of God's not being angry ^ which fubvcrted the doe** 
trine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhnieRts^ 
did not at all affeft a pardcular Providence here % 
and that the grace or favour which fome of them left 
unto the Deity was no paflion or af]%£tion, like the 
anger ^ which they took away; but only a Jlmple i^ 
nevolencCy which, in the conftruftion <rf the Univ 
verfc, was direftcd to the bcft; but dki not mterfere 
to prevent diforders in particular Syftems. A bene* 
volencctoo, that went not from the wi7/, but the 
/^»f^ of the fupreme Being \ ^^ 

• — Debet Deus nuHam perpet» vel opens tcI ampna ttmipd* 
ralcm perfun^onem ; & idcirco nee indignatione sec ira coo* 
tingi, nullo aogore contrahi, nulla alacritate geflire : fed ab 
omnibus pafTionibus animi liber, nee dolere unquam, nee ali- 
quando Isetari, nee aliquid repentinum velle Tel nolle. Sed k 
hsec cun£ta, ut id genus csetera, Daemonum mcdiocritad cotf- 
gruunt. Sunt enim inter homines Sc deos, ut loco regionis, ita 
ingenio mentis interfiti, habentes communem cum fuperis iav* 
inortalitatem cum inferis paflionem. Nam perinde ut nos, pad 
pofTunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incieamenta ; ut & >ra 
incitentur, & mifericordia fledlantor, Sc donia inYitentur, Sc ptc* 
cibus leniantur, & contumeliis exafperentur, 8c honoribvis maU 
ceantur, aliifque omnibus^ ad fimilem nobis mo4um varientar* 
De Deo Socratis» 

* Be'Artoy Jv o» Ta vi^k Toy Tx/pava, x^ O^t^y v^ l<n9 (r&ptffMMTy ^irei 
ism va^r,f4Mla.f fivrvi d^pdvuf, cih^Ji AAIMONnN M£](*AAf^(^ s7irA« 

X^t^tf-tTTTr^, cvojEMvot Ttf( IIAAAI ©EGAOrOTS, mufxsvBri^i ^ 
dt^^ijwuv yefopEVM Xey&crty x^ wo^i^^r. Tfi ovvctfAsi ruv (^vcr^f vvtfiiit>oftais 

Sysvofuvcc Touq fjLilaQQ><a'ii wd^ri^ Tt^? /xir /xaXXop, m^ Si vffiw wfrtimMV^ 

%h* yiKvia.1 yeSip uf ev avB^toVotu le^ S»lfAoa-u, d^ii Sl^a^ttfcu t^ lovviat* 

De lj\ & Of. p. 642. . ^^ , 

^ So Seneca informs us : Quse caufa eft Diii bene faciendi ? 

Natv.i|a«' Errai, fjquis putat illos nocere velle: Nod pofTunt. 

NeQ 
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Sallost, the Philofopher, writing of the Gods 
md the IVorldy propofes in his fourteench chapter, 
to fpeak to this queftion, how [be immulable Gods 
may be /aid to he angry and appeafsd'" ? In the firft 
place, he fays, that God haih no human pafTions j 
he neither rejoices, is angry ^ nor appeafed with gifts * .- 
So far is certainly agreeable to truth. But how 
then ? Why, the Gods are eternally be?ieficens (that 
is, as Seneca fays below, caiifa Diis beneftciemU 
katvra) and beneficent only, and never hurtful''. 
Thus having avoided one extreme, he falls into 
another ; and fuppoieth it to be blind 'Nature^ and 
not fVil/, which determines God's beneficence. The 
inference from which is, that the rewards and pu- 
niihmems of Heaven are the natural and neeejfary ef- 
feas of aSions; not p:fHive, arbilrary conjequences, 
er the dsfignation of IHll : And fo our Philofopher 
maintains. For now the difficulty being, that if 
nature be the caufe of the beneficence of the Godhead^ 
how can Providence befiow good on the virtuous 
man, and evil on the wicked? Our Sophift refblvea 
it thus : " While we are good, we are joined by 
fimilitude of nature to the Gods; and when evil, 
fcparated, by difTimilitude. While we praftile 
virtue, we are in union with them i but defec- 
tion to vice makes them our enemies: not be- 
caufe they arc angry at us, bm becaufe our crimes 
interpofe between us and their divine irradiations, 
and leave us a prey to the avenging Demons.— 



tfNec Accipere iDJarinn queunC. nee facere; Ixdete eicni'm Iiedi> 
■'qaeconjmiAuin dV. Summa ilk ac pulchernma omnium naiuta, 
{Jques fenculo exemit, riec ptrku!«ros quidem fecit. Ef. gj. 

" Tint •• @>ai fM jMTaGBV-^>ai, J^ifrcSji kJ difoz'iirKrSai .>i7Si- 

' Ou y/ti^n &iU — mS Jfyi^ra* — Hiiuntt ^iputnvmit 

tH WBTI. 

"So 



j2,q8 \ Sbt Divine LegatfpTt^, Book III. 
'< So that to fay, God is turned away from the 
•* wicked, is tlie fame as to fay, the sun is Hip 
*' FROM A BLIND MAN*." An apt comparifo^: 
and very expreffive of tlie principle of this phil^ 
phy I which fuppofes the influence of the Deity^.^ 
be like that of the i'Kjj, piiyfical and neccfiary; aiio, 
jconfequencly all reward and punifhmenc not the 
'jBorcl, but the naluraly ifliic of things : A PJaiJ- 
iiic notion, entirely fubverfive of [he proper doq- 
trine of a future ftate of rewards and punifhrncmSj 
as conceived every where by the People, and tauglw 
by the Chrlrtian Religion: which holds, chat chey 
arife out of God's Goodnefs and Juffice, not by 
iway of emanation, as light from the Sun, biit as 
,thedefignation of Will; which difparts/r«^, though 
not fancifully or capricioufly ; as, with equal ma- 
«]ignity and folly, my reafoning in this place hatli 
-teen reprelented. 

• On the whole, then, we find, that the Pagans tfl 
taking away human p/>ff!0KS from God, left him no- 
rthing but that kind of natural cxcetiencc, which 
i.-weoc not from his «.;/', but his e^ence only ; and 
confequently, was dcftituce of morality. This wis 
■" one extreme. The f-riniitive Fathers, (as Laflan- 
tius) underftanding clearly that the Platonic notion 
^of God overturned & future judgment y and not fiod- 
-ing ihe medium, which their Matters in Science, tfae 
Philofophers, had miffed, fuppofed (as we have fcco) 
that God had human ■paffims. This was the other 
AUCrenie. And whence, I would allc, did both 
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■thefe extremes arife, but from neither party's being 
"able to diflinguifh between human pajjions and the 
divine attributes of goodness and justice? the 
true medium between human p.-^ffions on the orle 
hand, and a blind excellence of nature, on the other. 

II. I proceed now 10 the other cause, which 
fcept the Philofophers from believing a future (late 
6f rewards and punifhments. As the firft was art 
"erroneous notion concerning the nature of God, fo 
'this was a much more abfurd one concf ming the na- 
'ttire of the Soul. For, as our epic Poet fings, 
, •' Muchof the Soul they talk, but all awry"." 

There are but twopofiible ways of conceiving of 
the Soul: we muft hold it to be, either a quality. 

Of a SUBSTANCE. 

T I. Thofe Ancients who believed it to be only 3 
^alityy as Epicurus, Dicfearchus, Ariftoxenus, Af- 
clepiades, and Gaien, come not into the account; it 
being impolTiblc that thefe ihould not btiicvc its to- 
tal antiihiiation upon death. The ingenious conceit 
■of it's SLEEP was rci'crvcd to do honour to modern 
lavftilicn. 

2. But the generality of the Phitofophers heid it 
to be 3 Subjlance\ and all who fo held, were una- 
nimous that it was a discerped part of a 
WHOLE; and that this ^ic/i was God i into whom 
it was again to be refolved. 

But concerning this IVbok they differed. 

Some held that there was only one Subltance in 
Katurc : Others held two. 

They who maintained the cne Univerfal SuU- 
ftance, or TO' *ENi in the ftriclea fenle. were 
Atheists ; and altogether in the rcnticnems of the 
modern SpinozilHj whole Mafter apparently catched 

• PKr.Rfg, Book iv, ver. 313, 

Vot. II. P this 
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this epidemical contagion of human rcafon fi 
tiquiiy. 

The OTHERS, who believed there were two ge- 
neral Subftanccsin nature, Gou and Matter, wera 
taught to conclude, by their way of interpreting 
the famous maxim of ex mhilo nihil fi, that they 
were both eternal. Thele were their Theistsj 
though approaching fometimes, on the one hand, to 
what is called Spnoztfm ; fometimes, on the other, 
CO Mar.icbeijm, 

For they, who held two Subflances, were again 
fubdivided. 

Some of them, as the Cyrenaics, the Cynics, and 
the Stoics, held bsth thefe Subrtances to be material^ 
which gave an opening to Spinozifm : Others, u 
the Pythagoreans, the TlatonilU, and Peripatetics, 
held only one to be maitrial; which gave the like 
Opening to Manicheifm. 

Lallly, the maintainers of the immateriality of the 
divine Subftance, were likewife divided into two- 
parties-, the firft of which held but one perfon in i 
.Godhead ; the other, two or three. So that as^ 
former believed the Soul to be part of the fupri 
God ; i\\.6lalter believed it to be paFt only of d 
fccond or third Hypnjla/ts, Origen, fpeakingSJ 
the Grcelc Philofophers, lays, *' Ihey plainly ti 
pofe the whole World to be God. The StoiCs md 
it the firji God. As to the followers of HIal 
fome make it the fecond, and fome the third God ".^ 
; -As they multiplied the Peribna of the Godhead* 
fo they multiplied the fubfilknce of the Soult fome 
^-"^iving m*o, and fome, more liberally, three to every 
■jnan. But it is to be obferved, that they efteemed 
'icniy oneof thele to be part of God i tlie others were 
'«nly elementary matter, or mere qualities-. 
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There tilings "are but \\\\^ at, 33 ju^ ru/Bciertt 
;tooiir [iiirpole: A full explanation oftherfi, tiitfUgh 
hbili ctirioas and utefiil* wyuid take up too. mlicli 
IConi, ami lead us too {'.irfroni our lutgeft. 
^- No*, however' They, w!io held the Soui 'p^ be 
areal kibrtance, liiffcrcci tluui in til-oanrftatltials, yet 
^ tills confeijudncc tjf its -fubltantialicy, etsi it 'teas 
^drt 0/ God, d'fcerped fr'ciit hm, nhd wmtJd le re- 
ioivcd ag.:iu h'-o th/i, tiiey all, we fay, agreejl. J-br 
ihore who held but om lubftance, could not but 
teecm tlie foul a part of it; and thofc whu held Iwn, 
ponfidercd thofe /-aia as conjoineii, and compoling 
ai) Unntrft ; jufl as (he foul . ^nd body conijjoJcd a 
jrt'iH. Ot'wiiich UiiWerfe, God was tire (oul ; ami 
lliarter, the boi3y. Hence they concluded, tliat as 
the humah body was rclblved into its Parent Matter, 
^ the ibul was refolved into iis P.irent Spirit. 

Agreeably to this exphnatior, Cicero delivers 
^e common icntiments oi his Greek mafters on 
i)iis head: " A na'.ura Deorum, ut dociilEflii'; ia- 
■* jjientiiTimifLjuc placuit, hacstos aninjos & t.t- 
BATOS habcmus''." And again: " Humanus 
autem animus DEci:iipi;us. ek meni e divina, 
** cum' alio iiullo nifi cum ifjlo Deo [h hoc ^'as tH 
^ diftu) com^-arari poteft''." 
i"' And, iiv anotlier piace, he fays, — " aiiimos jio- 
" m'lnum quauam ex parte extrinltt^s eiTesjr^flos 
'* & hau'f'os, tx qua inteUigimiis eifc ex ro divinum 
"•* animum liiimanus unde diicatur'." He after- 

\[ ' i)rt):-vh. i.[. c 4$. ' 

^•. ^Ti-fi.O,/f. l.v.'c.lj. T[»ft'nr<Js,/£t;/-fl/5?V;-Tj, h'sd 
^kiun Oioilted by MciilicK, in mj qofiwtimi. — IJut Jiijvierrri fi!w 
^myilenrui this omiflioo. »liich tnuM he rotbing but mv eoo- 
JcioLtanii ihat [he .-.tn i ed word^ inn,-G a^s^nil n.c. 1 liey -fcniw 
,PniVri«Ju.lhew[haillicy ni^kc iiiiitclylbi nv! j and ihiW (.icero 
ynfitd xh« wgrH Jn[rp/>,i in die /iVr<4' i>'n:^' ; iir, if only in »/*><- 
pl^ri^K, tie htd np OLu&Qfi 10 lcft<:a it wlilv ujU'd rH-tr*>!i!. ." 
^ • ^*DM$. 1. i. c, 31. . - ' 

P 2 wards 



til 'J »e utvtne Jutgamn . hook- lift, 

wards gives the whole fyftcm, from Pacuvianus, 

taore at large, 

'^ " Qulcquid eft hoc, omnia ainimat, format, alit, 

augei, creat, 
' Scpelit, recipitque In fefe omnia, othniumque 
, idem ell Pater i 

Indidcmque, eademque oriiintar de integro, atque 

eodem occiduni *." 

And St. Auftin did not think them irvjured in this 

rcprefcntation. In his excellent work of the City ef 

jGod, he thus expofcs the abfurdiiy of that general 

L^inciple, — " Quid infeliclus crcdi poteft, quamDei 

■A' partem vapulare, cum puer vapulat? Jam vero 

Hf* partes Dei fieri lafcivas, iniqiias, impias, atqdr ~ 

fe* omnino damnabiles qiiis ferre poteft, nifi '*' 

■if* prorfus infanit * ?" 

Vik Now, left the reader ftiould fufpetH: that thefe k 

l*cf phrales, fuch a,'i,tbe four s being part of God y 

\tfitrped from him; — of his Nature; which perpettiM 

t occur in the writings of the Ancients, are only 6^ 

■^figurative, exprefjiom, and not meafurable by the| 

-vere ftandard of metaphyfical propriety; he is^ 

,,iired to take notice of one confequence drawn fffl 

fthis principle, and univerfally held by Antiqujj 

which was this, That the foul was eternal, a } 

ANTE, as well as, a parte post ; which the I 

well expreffed by the word sempiternus\ 

' DeDi-vh. l.i.e. 57. e L,iv. c. ij. 

' It properly fignifies, luhal hatb neiihcr itginBli^ «r J 
' a|;h frequently uJed in the improper fenfe of bavtjte ■»■ 

d iudeed, we may obferre in moft of the Latin wnterij L 

,, ^nphilolbphic licence in the ufe of rmxeii modts by fobllitultri); 
, ope for another: The providing againll the ill dFefls of ihi» 
. ,abufe, to which ihefe fort of words are chiefly liable, gave the 
. ancient Romaa lawyers great trouble ; as appears from what one 
of ijiem obfetves, " Jurjfconfultoriiin fummus circa vecborum 
" PROpRiHTATEM laWcft." Hcncc, the Compolcfs of the JuT- 
tiniAii Digffi found a iKCCiTity of having one whole book of thtir 
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For this we (hall produce an authority above ex- 
ception: " It is a thing very well known (fays the 
** accurate Cudworthj that, according to the fenfc 
" of Philofophers, ihefc two things were always 
*' included together, in that one opinion of the 
•* Soul's immortality, namely, its fre-exifiencey as 
*' well as its poft-exiftenct. Neither was there ever 
** any of the Ancients, before Cbrijliimty, that held 
■* the Soul's future permanency after death, who 
" did not likewife alTert its pre-exiftence ; they 
*' dearly perceiving that if it was once granted, that 
" the foul was generated, it coul I nether be proved 
•* but that it might be alJb corrupted : And fbere- 
■' fere the aflercors of the Soul's immortality com- 
" monly began here ■, firft to prove it's pre-exift- 
*' cncc, ' i^c." What this learned man i& quoted 
for, is thefaft: And, for that, wemay fafelytakehis 
word : As to the rcafon given, that, we fee, is vi- 
fionary ; invented, perhaps, to hide the enormity 
Sof the Principle it came from. The true rcafon was 
"S being a natural conlequence of the opinion, that 
he Soul was pari of God. This, Tully plainly inri- 
(fiiates, where, after having quoted the verfes from 
'Pacuvianus given above, he fubjoins, *' Quid eft 
lur, cur damus fit omnium una, eaque commii- 
I, cumque animi hommum femper fuerint fu~ 
.** turique finti cur hi, quid ex quoquc evcniat, & 
"^ quid quamque rem fignificet, perfpicere non pof- 
fint?" And again as plainly, " AnJmorum nulla 
in terris origo invcniri potcft : — His enim in na- 
liiris nihil ineft, quod vim memorix, mentis, 

'^a^tii! employed Ji -jcrie'iimfg'<iJicatioHe. The abufe arofe, in 
ffOod meafure, from their noi being early broken and inured ro 
'raft reafoning ; Ii is certain at leaft, ihat the Greeks, who 
e eminent for fpeculatioi), are inlinirely more cxaft in theij 
i>{ mixtJ laidti : not but IbmeihiDg nuft be allowed for the 
metior abundance of the Gieei^ languag'-. 
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••' cogitationis habcar ; quotl & prattferlia icntat, & 

** tutum pfovidcat, SscompieCti poUlt pra^fenua i 

" qux fcila diyina iiiiu. Nee inveniclur unquam, 

*' vmdc ad homioem venite (JOfBnt, nift a Deo. — ■ 

" Itaquicquid ell illoiK qupd Icntic, quod fipit, 

•i' qi,iod vult, quod vigcC, cielette Si diwinuni eft ; 

" OEEAMQ^a REMLjT.TER.K-I'M SIT NECtSSE EStV 

h hath b«n ubitrved, in tlie laft feetion, that (hi 
fimou^ acgumenc of Plaxo, explained, and ftrong^ 
recomtjiemkd by Ciccat>, fuppufes the Jjoul bo havf 
beca trom eternity, bccawfc it is a fetf-exifleni fiiV 
ftance ; wliieh is plainly fqppofing it to have bM ' 
eternal apa-le ante, becaijfe it is a part cf Gsd, 

Here tlvn is a coHfequ^riiey univerrallydckm 
ledged, which will not aUo-v ihe principle, itQ 
whentxf k proceec'etl, to be iioderftuod in any othl 
fcrifc than One ittidly mccaphyfita!. Let vis coof 
dtr it a little. We jirt told they held the foul to I 
etcnal: If eternal, it mull be either independent 4_ 
Godt or part of bis fubftancc. Independent iccouM 
not be, for there can be bur one independent of d _ 
ftme kind of fubilancc : The Ancients, indM^I 
thought it no ablurdity to lay, that God atid Mat%l 
ter were both ielf-cxiOcnt. but they allowed ocbl 
ihird ; therefore ihcy mull needs, conclude that tf'J 
v}as pari vf God. 

And in that fentc, indeed they called it (as we leiv j 
m the lal^ fedion) iiJepeMdrntt when, on, accourit i " 
it's original, they gave it this atrrtbute of ihc Dcityivl 
and, with that, joined the ocliers ot ungeneraUd^ ^41 
ieli-exijieu:. 

Bu£ when the Ancients are f/id to hold the prih 
2T\4>- p'ji-ifiijiiiii.e y>i the Soul, and therefore to atlc 
bi:(c a proper erernity to it, we nuill not fupp< 
Ihdt they lifiderftood it to be eternal in its dtjtini 
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and peculiar txijlence ; but that it was difeerped from 
the fubftance of God, in time; and would,, in i'lTrie, 
te h-joined, and refulved into it again. This they 
explained by a dofed Veffel filled with fea-water, 
Which fwimminga while upon the ocean, does, on the 
Tefltrl's breaking, flow in again, and mingle with 
fthe common mals. They only diffcied about the 
"time of this reunion and refolution : The greater part 
Yielding it to be ac death'; but the PytlTagoreans, 
flot till after many cranfinigrations. The platonifts 
Vent between theie two opinions; and rejoined pure 
*and unpolluted fouls immediately, to the univerfal 
Tpiric; but thofe which had contrafted much defile- 
rnent, w;crc fent inro a fucccffion of other bodies, 
10 purge' and purify them, before they returned tp 
^tbeir Parent Snbftance ■", And thefe were the two 
■forts of the natural metempsychosis, which we 
have obfcrved above, to have been really held by 
rxhofe two Schools of phiiolbphy". 
'. That we have given a fair reprefentation of the 
"Ancient belief in this matter, we appeal to the learned 
^aflendi ; *' InKrim tamcn vix ulli fuere (quse hu- 

' See the Critical inquiry inlB ihi eplniam and fraSlci nf amittit 
t^hi'ofopheri, p. I2J, ei feq. zA Edition. 

,- ■ ^ec enim omoibu^ iidem iHi fapientes arbitrati funt enndam 
'«urrum in coelum paieie. Nao) viiiis Si rccleribua containinatos 
rdcprlmi in lenebras, atque in canojacete docuerurf ; callus aii- 
Ucm, puroi, integros, incortuptos, bonis eiiam IluJi^s atquearii- 
'hui expoliro.s levi fiundam ac ftciti lapfa ad Deos id e-ll, ad na- 
'lontn fui ftmilem pervolare. Fmgm. 4e confo'eiionu 
(, " It hath. been objeced ta roe, [hat ihis AoHrki^ ai liie rifii- 
'Jln r-f the foul was very confiSer.t wUh ihe feclief of a future Raie 
of rewards aiid puniflime*!!, in the in:irmeiiialc'/aii hewezn 
•f ^eatb and the reloLution of tlie (but into the t3». But thefe 
ObjeAors forgot thai it had been lh«wo. ihaC thole Philofophor* 
^^r»ho held the lefufion not lo be inlroediate, httieiicd the foul lo 
^fce «onlined to a fuceeffive ciiUrfe of tfiinfmigratioris enurely phy 
^cal. So ihat (here was no more looni for a mora! llaie of re- 
ward and puniJhiDeat hertofter, than^the'refulution hadlecn 
jnmcdi'tc. 

P 4 *' manr 
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•• man^ mentis caligo, acque imbedllitas eft) qqi 
•' non inciderint in errorem lilum de refusione jn 
** ANiMAM MUNDi. Nimirum, ficut exiftimaninc 
" Cngulorum animas parriculas efic anim;e mun- 
** dans, quariim qujclibct fuo cor^iore, ut aqua 
V vafc, includerctur i ita & reputarunc unamquaiirir 
" que animain, corporc diffluto, qiiafi di^raifta 
•' vafe, effluerc, ac Animse mundi, e qua dedufU 
*' fuerit, icerum uniri ; nifi quod plerumque o^ 
•' contraftas in impuro corpore fordcis, vidorum- 
•* que maculas, non prius uniantur, quam fenfinj 
•* omncis fordcis cxuerint, & alis ferius, aliffi ocy^ 
*' repurgaiEC, acque immunes ab omni labe evafe- 
*' rim "." A great Authority ! and the greater, for 
that it proceeded from the plain vie^w of the faft 
only 1 Gaflcndi appearing not to have been fenfible 
of the coofcquence here deduced front it, namely, 
that none of the undent pkilofophers could believe d 
future fiait of rewards and punijhments. Otherwife, 
we may be (ure, he had not failed to urge that confif* 
iquence, in his famous Apology for Epicurus i whofe 
monftrous errors he all along drives to palliate, Iw 
confronting them with others as bad, amongft Cat 
^Jhciftic fedls of Philofophy. 

Thus we fee, that ihi? very opinion of the Smfs 
.ftermty\ which hath made modern writers conchadc 
that the ancient Sages believed a future ft-ate of re- 
ward and punifliment, was, in truth, the very rcafon 
T^'hy they believed it not. 
., lihe. priinitive cbrijiian vinitrs were moir quiek- 
."pghted: They plainly faw, this Principle was dc- 
■'•(Ifuaive of fuch future ttate, and therefore em- 
.ployed all their Eloquence, and more fucceJ'sfuUy 
- ilhan they did their Logic, to oppofc it. Thus Arno- 
■i^iius (not indeed attending to the dsubk daiirifieof the 

• jf^kveihi. jn didmwa liinm Dingmii Lafrtii, p. 550. - 
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aocientPhilofophy) arcufes Plato o! anttra££Hm,for 
holding this Principle, and yet, at the fame i:tne, 
preaching up a future ftatc of reward and punith- 
mtnt'. 

But it mud be confelTed, fome of the FaiBers, as 
was their cuttom, ran inlo the oppofitc extreme ; and 
held the Soul to be naturally mor/al; and, to fop- 
port this, mainiained its materiality: Juft as in ihc 
cafe before, to fupport human paffism in the God- 
head, they g^ve him a human form. Tatian, Ter- 
tUllian, and Arnobiiis fell into this foolifh error. 
Others indeed, as Juflin Martyr, and Irenxus, 
vent more foberly to work; affirming only, againft 
the notion of its etcrvily^ that it was created by God, 
flnd depended continually upon him for its duration. 
In the heat of difpute, indeed, foir.e unwary words 
«iay now and then drop from the fobercft of them, 
f.>which feem to favour the doftrine of the Soul's wa- 
1 tferiality : But it is but candid to corred them by rfie 
l/gcneral tenor of [heir fentiments, 
T.9i This was the true original of every thing looking 
L^ untowardly, in the writings of the Fathers : which 
ibad Mr. Dodwell confidered, he had never written 
r, fo weak a book as his epjlelary itjcctirje againft the 

* Quid I Plato iJem veller in eo volumioe, quod de sniffix 
la^nioruiicaic comporuit, non Achcroniem, non dcygcm, non 
V.V0(^ytuin fiuvios, & Pyriphlegetontein noniinai, in quihut ani' 
nrtbas aflcTctai volvi, mcrgi, exuri ? Et liomo prudrn:iz qdh 
J.prava:, & examinis judjcitqoe pcrpenfi. rem tnenodihiltni fafti- 
h-fit. ui lum aDimas dicat immorialea, perpeiuu, ie corporsli 
k^liditau privaia;; j-uniri eas dical (antcn, &- doltris sfficfat 
ETeD''ii. Qiiis auiem hominum non vidii, quod Tit immort^e, 
fe'jhiod litnplfx, nutlifm {lOllV dolnrem admillere; quod auteni Ten- 
6 pBt dtlOrem, immoiialiiKiera habere con poffc? Et qui poterit 
pifrriuu foemidiflii ilicoju* horrore, cui fuetilpetliiafiiin, (am fc 
b inimonalcni q^uam ipfum Dsum piimumi nee ab co judi- 
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Soul's imirtOrtality, from the Judgment ^f- tie fa- 

jj^rs ; whoie opinions he bach one while egregfdufljr 
tSHftaken ;. ac another, asgrcAy enifreprefentbd. - i 
Having now feen that the Philofophers in gene- 

^, heldi^^ Sfful tobi part ofGoi^ and refoPoahU ixto 

:im.% left any doubt fkould rennain, I (halK Aewin 
Dhe next place, chat this was, more cfpecUdfy^ bt^ 
lievcd by the famous philosophic c^ATCRNicm: 

<!And if held by thcm^ we cannfotiitvethe kaft doak 
of the reft. 

€iccro, in die perfbn '<rf Velfeiifs, ■ the Eptewrrtn, 
accufes Pythagoras', for holding that the'htMtWn 
ibirf was difcerped from the' fubftance of 'God',- or 
the univerfal nature. " Nam. Pythagoras, qui teti^ 

,*' fuit aniiTTum eflfe per AaturaHl I'erum omnem ift- 
^' tentum & co«nneantcm,ex-qgo noftri animi cair- 
*• percntur, non vidi* diftraftione humanorum am- 
♦^ morum difcerpi & lacerari Detim ^/* Here, Vcl- 
leius docs not (as hath been pretended) exaggerate 
or drain matters, to ferve his purpofe. Pythagoras 
held the old maxim /x ni'hUo nihil fit^ an^^^ereforc^ 
tnuft needs hold the foul to be taken from fome fb- 
jcign and cKternal fubftance. And he allowed' orfy 
two fubftances, God and matteP\ therefore, as he 
taught the Soul was immaterial, he could not pofli- 
bly conceive it to be any other than a Part of Ged. 
So that Velleius's confequence naturally follows, that 
as Pythagoras held the foul to be a Subflance not a 
Qiiality, he muft fijppofe it to be torn and difeerpcd 

■ from the Subftance of God, To the fame purpofe, 
Sextus Empiricus: — Pythagoras and Empedocles, 
and the whole company of the Italic fcbool^ bold thai 
4fur Souls are not only of the fame nature with one an* 

' cthfr^ and with the Gcds^ but likewife with the irra- 
tional fouh of brutes : For that titers ij onefpirit that 

t Nat^ De9r^ U i. c. i k . • ■ • . , • 
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' *'PtATo, without any fofiening, frequently l.,^^ 
iffic Soul, God 1 and part of God, NOTN" AEl QEO^T 
iPlutarch fays, Pythagoras end Plato held the Jioft 
to be immorial : For that launching out into the Setti 
tf the umverfe, it returns to tss parent and original ^.^^ 
Tertullian charges this opinion home upon hiini 
'' Primo quidem oblivionis capacem animam non 
*' cedam, quia tantam illi conceflit divinitacem, uc 
i" Deo adicquelur''." Arnobius does no lefs, where 
he apoftrophifcs the Placonifts in this manner: 
*' Ipfe denique animus, qui immortalis a vobis & 
•* Deus efle narratur, cur in fegris feger fit, in in- 
** fantibus ftolidus, in feneflutc defeffus? Delira, 
'• & farua, & infana'!" The latter part of the 
fentence is commonly read thus ; ■ Cur in agrii 
trger fit, in infatit'ibm floUdus, in ftneSute dtfejfuSt 
delira, i^fuua^ i^ in/am ? The Critics think fome* 
thing is here wanting before the three laft words. 
But it appears to me only co have been wrong 
pointed; there Iliouki be a note of inierrogation in- 

flead of a comma at defejfus? ■ ■ Helira, & fatua, 

C^ infaKa, making a fentence of itfelf, by means of 
Herralis undcrftood. Hermias in his irrif, Gent. 
Phil, cxpreflcs himfelf, en the fame occafion, pretty 
much in the fame manner: Tau-r* «u t/ p^fi xat^Tvi 

ttr jU(v f/J-oi iciii.(~, TiBinTiixy, n iumav, it p.izi'ite*. It raVir. 

Eufcbiusexprcfsly fays, that Plato held the Ibul to be 
vngcnerated, and to be derived by way of emanation 
from thefirjl caufe ; as being unwilling to aibw that 
it could h^ made out of nothing. Which neceffarily 
implies, that, according to Plato's doArine, God 
was the material or fubftantial caufe of the Soul, oc 
;hat the Soul was part of his fubftancc '. Thprp 

" nuSayijx, Wm'II'U af6^^m tTiai fir i^X"'' •I'M'" yJ* t!( TV 

B^ (Boiflij ^"xi's «»ax''2'" *"?'■* ^ »f"'f«*'f- t^' ^toe. Foil. I. vt. c 7. 

' Dtanima, c. x%\v. '■ Aiti. Gtn/ti, I, ii. p. 47. 

* 'O jK ^ n/MTui, lirufuntu ftii hJ itntB t wr>M> t«« ?>*}fme«( fur 
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There is indeed a pafiigc It StofacEi^ whicli hadi 

•Been understood hy forre, to cor.u^fi «hii it rcfc 

lelivered as the fcniimcncs of PJiro. Ii b wbcic 

Kufippus, the nephew and loltowcr of Plxxa, fays, 

tat the MIND WIS miihir ibt fjime "s'.ih ths Oii, 

•jXar THE GOOD ; but had a pe:itl:dr Krarr; if-jj ccw *. 

COur Stanley fappoles ' him to fpeak here of ihe tit- 

'tidntnind: And then, indeed, the conra^dica is 

Videiit. But that learned man &etns to tuve beea 

^iftakcn, and mifled by his auihcr, StobsEUs ; who 

■jlias mifplaced this plmit, and put it into a cbapcec 
'-with fcveral othen, which relate to the hMnioA mimd. 
|I conceive it to be cenaJn that Speufippcs was here 
jipcaking of a different thing; natnciy, of the na^ 
ftire of the third hypoflaCs in the Platonic Tricitji 
^ihc NOTS, or Xt'y^j fo intitlcd by hvs unckj which 
Tie would, by the words in queftion, perlbnally £- 
'^ilinguifh from the TO' "EN. the csz, ihc/jjj pq^^ 
'fori; and from the TAFAQON, the good, ibe^ 
tend in that Trinity. 

Aristotle thought of the Soul like the reft, a* 
"<bc Icarn from a paffage quoted by Cudworth ' oat 
^if his Nichomachcan eiHics\ where having fpokea 
• of the fenfitive foul, and declared it to be morul, he 
'^oes on in this rnaiiner: // remainj that tie mind cr 
:'■ intelleSly attd that ahne (fre-ixifimg) tn:trfrtm av'.'t- 
*^fa</, and ^fCK/y DIVINE '. 

But then he dlftinguiflies a^ain concerning this 
' 5l^»^ or inleUeiif and makes it two-fold ; agir.t and 
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itttient : The former of which, he concludes to be 
mortal, and the latter corrtiptilk. — The a^iMt la- 
1elie£f is only immcnal and eternal, hut the p''£ivi is 
^grrunihk'. Codwolth tliinks this a ^evy doubtful 
«nd obfcurc palTagei and imagines Arifldtle Was 
Jed to write thus unintelligibly, by liis dbflrine of 
fcrms and ^aalities ; which confounds corporeul, with 
incorporeal fubrtances : But had that excelkrtt per- 
■fon teStfted on the general doftrineof the TO' "'EW, 
he would have feen, the palTage wa? plain and "ea'iy} 
and thjt Ariilotle, from the common prirtclple Of (li'c 
-Human Soul's bting part of the Divine Subftaftte, 
draws a conclufion againft a future ilatc of ftparale 
exiftencei which, though (as it now appears) all 
he Philofophers embraced, yet all were not fb foS 
Ward to avow. The obvious meaning of tlit *ords 
•then is this.: The agent Irjeiligntt (lays he) u only 
''^mortal end eternal, but the pajfive, corruplib'e, t. e, 
Liy^he particular fcnfations of the foul (the paffwe la- 
L ///%f»0 will ceafe after death; and the fubftance 
if it (the a^ent InieUigeni) Will be refolved into the 
ioul of the Univerfc, For it was Ariftotle*s dpi- 
L'nion, who compared the Si ul to a rafa tabula, inat 
rSiuman fcnfations and refieftions were paflions; 
L/Thefe therefore are what he finely calls, the pajfivt 
.'fntel'igent; which, he fays, fhall ceafe, or is cor- 
ruptible. What he meant by the agent Inl'eUigtiit, 
.'we learn from his commentators; who interpret ic 
t *tO (ignify, as Cudworth here acknowledges, the Di- 
^, Vine intellect; which glofs Ariftotle himfelf 
ffcful'y juftifies, in calling it SEION, divine. But 
^y/hac need of many words? 1 he Learned well 
Vjtnow, that the imelUSlui agens of Artftotle was the 
fTery fame with the ani'ma mundi of Plato and Py- 
^ thagoras. 
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Thus, this leeming extravagance in dividing the 
Suman mind into agent and patiefit, appears very 
plain and accurate: But i lie not having tliis com- 
pion key to the ancient Metaphyfics, hath kept the 
foilowers of Ariftotle long at variance amongft thcm- 
lelves, whether their matter did, or did noc believe 
|he Soul to be immortal. The anonymous writw of 
rte life of Pythagoras, as we find it in the Extraft* 
liy Photiws, fays, that V\&to aud fKr\i^fn\t with cv* 
iunfent aj^ree that the Soul is immortal: Thsugh fomt^ 
ifit fatbaming the frojcund miml of Ariftotlc, Juppcft 
ibat ha bddthe Soul ie be mortal'^; that is, miftakir^ 
the pajfivt Intelligent (by which Atiftor?e meant the 
f)rereni partial fenrations) for the Soul kiclf, or th* 
ttg^fit Jnttlligiftt. Nay, this way cf talking of the 
foffive Titelligititt made fomc, as Nemcfius, e%'en 
imagine that he held tlie Soul to be only a quality \ 

As 10 the Stoics, Cleamhcs held ;as Srobieus 
tells us) thai every thirty was made out of ere, avi 
•would be again refchrd info one '. But let Seneca 
•^eak for them all. — Jm! -why jbculdyou not helrevt 
^femthtpg divine to be in him, -who is indeed part or 
i^-HE GODHEAD ? That WHOLE, iit wiicb we are eotf 
•$mned^ is ome, and that one is coo i we beir.g bis 
-Cimpanhits and Memheri *. 

Eptif^eiHS fays, the Souk of men have the «ecre]l 
'fefatictfta Csdt as heir.^ farts, cr fr.-'gments cf him, 
^ifcerpcd ifftd tern ,'rcm bit Slthjiarce. J-Ji-fit^fit 1^ 
9iS^ Shi (tl'tB w/gt* e»»t 3^ X7nnrsrxe-[*xlai: This paflage 

, ' Stiog. rhyf. C. IC. . 

' ^ Qpid tft aotem, cor ton ejiininie^ in n illvlfvi alitjoM m- 
Hlerp qui Dei pnrs ell f Totiira huC^ quo <:oii:i-rrtntr, Sc nntnn 
•ll, & UtDs; I'Tociiejai fiutnu, &.nic)nb 1. Sf-^i. 
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amongft others, equally ftrong, is quoted by the Icara-' 
rdDr. Moor, \nh\%hookoft\-\cl>nmorta!iiy of the fouV. 
And one cannot but fmlie at the good Doiftor's ex- 
planation of a general Princip'e which he could by no 
means approve. 7'hefe exprejftim (fays he) makt 
ibe Soul of man a ray or beam of the Soul of the PTorld, 
er of God. But we are to take notice, thev are 

BUT METAPHORICAL PHRASES. So, the Sociltiail, 

(o texts of fcripture full as ftrong for the doBrine qf 
the Rednnplion. And fo, indeed, men of all Parlies, 
when they would remove what ftands in their way. 
They firrt change Things into Figures s and then 
change Figures into nothing. — .But here the learned 
Dr.was,morethannr.linary,un]ucky in the application 
of his folution : for Arrian, the Interpreter of Epic- 
tetus, tells us, by an aptcomparifon, what is meant 
by being part of the tu jv, / am, fays he, a man, a 
J. jSdrt of the TO vav, as an hour h part of the dayt 

[" Laftly, Marcus Antoninus, as a conlblation againft 
''the fear of dcith, fays. To die is net o»ly Oicordi^ It 
the rourfe of nature, but of great ufe to it. We lliall 

*_confidcr him tlofely man is united to the Godheao» 
ard in what part of him that union reftdes \ and what 
vsilt he the eonditkn of that pan or portion when it it 
ifefolvedintoihe anima MuNDi ". Here thcdoAriiic 
■ of the TO ?v is hinted a: ■, but writing only to Adepts^ 

[ 'he is a little obfcure. The tditors have made* 

I Very confufed comment and tranflarion: the coin- 
mon reading of the latter pair of the paffagft iS. 

V Kal OTOl* TO-4Ji fj^l JiaKiljIttl TO TB CCvSpHWa TSTO ft-ifiin' 

[ : which is certainly corrupt. Gataker very acctfrai^ 
tranfpofed the words thus : Kal isrur ^w 'irxv, ana 

' Book lit. cliap, i6. 

■ TtiTii (uwoi u fuitai (fwirtM ifyai ir«V a?Aa i^ evu^fn aatji' «*{ 
iiliTSM SiB^asflfuw©-. ^ JtaTB Tt BIJTH f«{*-, f^ oai< i)(fl hmt 4«- 
XidI*! to t« »flfJ™ TMTo f»{ist. Eli iatri., L. ii. C It, 
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wij JiaStMai, h-ad inKtJxi. Mer. Cafaubon, more 
tappily, 'iiiix^iilat. They have the true reading be- 
jpwcen them : But not being aware that the doflrine 
J8f the re/ujiofi was here alluded to, they could not 
Tcttle the text with any certainty. The laft word 
^iioPioN can fignify nothing elfe but a difcerped par- 
Tcle from fhe Scul cf the world. Epidetus ufes It 
" that fenfe, in the paflage above j and it feems to 
the technical term for it, 

But though here the imperial Stoic muft be owned 

be a little obfcure ; yet we have his own eluci- 

[ating comment upon it, in another place. " You 

' have hitherto cxifted as a part [or have had a 

' paiticular exiftence] you will hereafter be ab(brbed 

* and loft in the Subtlance which produced you : or 

■** rather, you will be sfTumed into the Divine Na- 

** lure, or the Spermatic Reafons"." And again, 

*• Every Body will be foon loft and buried in the 

univcrfj] Subftance. Every Soul will be foon ab- 

forbed and funk in the Univerfal Nature*." 

J. After all this, one cannot fufEciently admire how 

^udworth '' came to fay, " All thofe Pagan 

Sf Philofophers who aflerted the incorporeiry of 
i' Souls, muft of mceffity, in like manner, fuppofe 
" them not to have been made out of pre-exifting 
■" matter, but by God, out of nBihing. PlutarcJj 
?' being cnfy here to h excepted, by reafon of a ccr- 
•J tain odii hypothefis which he had, that was pccu- 
J* liarly his own, of a third principle befidcs God 
3l and Matter, an evil Demon, felf-exiflcnti who 
wt* tbeieforc feems to have fuppofed all particular bu- 

l» 

'^ ■ ENTneiTHi; at mepox- ena*ants0HIH Tn.rENN'H- 

MwtxiMhD. |. iv. C. 14. . 

'#►•.( VJi w ^^iV^^, Ta;^ir««"»>Jt(*Co'i'T«i. L. Vllt C. 10. 
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man funis to have been made neither out of no* 
•*■ thing, »or yet out of matter or body pre-exili- 
V ing, bill out of a certain ftrange commixture of 
•-' the fubflance of the evil Sou!, and God blended 
*' together ; upon which account he does affirm 
*' fouls to be not fo much c^fnv, as ftfj^ 3-m, not fo 
'> rniich the wori of Ged, as p:irlef him." Plutarch's 
ivords are thefe : " The foul is not fo much tl 
*' work and produftion of God, as a part of 
M ____ nor is it made by him, but from him, 
*' out of hjm." 'H Ji il'vx'i — "'" '?)"=''' iVi T« &n ft 
ft'AAa xj ^c/i©* — ;/ TO' avroZ, aKX' AW _ __ 

tf-jTpJ ylyo-Jiv 1, On all which I will only make this 
lervation: ff Plutarch called the Soul apart o/i' 
only in a 6gurative or popular fenfe, what hindei 
him from confidering it as the mere zvork and _ 
duSion of Cod? Nay how could it have been coi 
dercd otherwile? for figurative expreflion relates : 
ip the I^a/ure of ideaj^ but only CO the Mode of ii 
veyhig ihitn. 

1. But Ciidworth thinks thofe Philofophers, 
held the incorpcrcity of the Soul, muft of tjeceffily 
Iteve it to be made by God cut of r.etbing. " _ 
fo ? Bccaufe they could not pofTibly i'uppofe it to be 
made out of fre-exlfttng Matter. Bat is there no 
other pre-exiHing Subflance in being, befides- Mat- 
rer? Yes tlie (fimsv-'. Out of this, then, it mi| 
have been made. And from this, in fafl, the 
lofophers did ruppofe it to be made. The lean 
autlior, therefore, has concluded too haftily, 

2. He thinks Plutarch w2s Jiii^.'c, in conceivings^ 
thi; foul to be a part, rather than a work of God j 
a(id that Plutarcli was led into that error by the 
ManitJiean principle: But iiow this principle Ihould 
lead any one into iuch an error is utterly inconceiv- 
able. It is true, indeed, that be who already be- 

•i Pht. Qi=2:ft. 

lieves 
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lieves the Soal to be pt'f®', or fiipjoir &is, a part or 
particle of the Divinity, if at the fame time he hold 
TWO PRINCIPLES, will naturally luppofe the Soul to 
take a part from each. And lb indeed did PIu- 
■ tarch : And in this onl)., differed from the reft of the 
philofophcrs: who, as 10 the general tenet of pw?©'. 
nd not tjfok Sttf, that the foul was ratbir a party 
|(es a work 6f Gad^ were all of the f,mie opinion 
mh him. 

' Such was the general doftrlne on this point, "be- 
brethecomingcf Christ; But then, ihofe PhUo- 
ophers, who held out againft the Faith, contrived, 
ifter fome time, to new model both their Pliilolb- 
pliy and Religion; making their Phitofophy more 
^ligious, and their Reli^on mire philofophical : 
"f which I have given many occafional inftances, in 
(le courfe of this work. So, amongfl the philofophtc 
iiprovements ofPaganifm, the fofiening this doc- 
lline was one j the modern Platonics confining 
the notion of the Scul's bt:rtg part of the divine Sub- 
^anciy to fhcfi of hruics '. Every irrational power 
fays ?09.myv.v)ii refoh'ed into the life cf fbe-whW- 
And» 

Avnau ixam i^a/tK AAOrOS 115 7*i< Cmi f«in ta taarjii. But 

tte cider Plaronifts lallted anoiher language; if Virgil may be 

flowed to know what tbey faid : 

£.tCe apibus paitem divine mentic, St hautlua 
^iherioe dixere. Deum napii^ue ire per otnne;. 
• ttut they were not content lofpeak a langua-je different f-om 
cir Mailer. They would, Ibmetimei, make bim fpeak tlieirs. 
1 Hicrodes tells at, Flale faid, tliat " When God made the 
viltble w()rld, be had do occafion for pre-exilleni matter to 
work upon. His ivill wai fuf&cicnc to being all crejtures in< 
10 being." '.Af/ui >ap aVTv lit uvira^i* Tw> oirwi r* Uitiivt Ck- 

t^m. D4/at» iS fmti. af. t'bm. But ^•h$rt Plato J^iii cliu wo 

rvyet to leain. 

Tcrrarqne.iraflurque marii, ccelDinqiie profandiim 
HiDC pccades, armenta, ViROf, genus omne fcrafum, 
Quemque fibi lenues nafcentem arcclTere vilDi. 
£ciiieet hue icddi deindc, sc hesoluta reterrt 
Uniiia; Geore. iv, v. i;-. 
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And, it is remarkable, that then, and not till thm, 
the Philofophcrs began really to believe a fmure 
ftatc of rewards and punilhments. Biii the wiferof 

them 

But now what temptMion could the /aiir Platonilli have to nakc 
tbit aketatioD in favour orPagaaifm, if theii mailer and his M 

followers called ihe human foul, a fa't nf GaJ only in a loofe 
metaphorical fenfe ? for fuch a fenfc could have reflcfled no dif- 
grace upon thett fyftems. 

A patTagc of Plutarcb will ihew us [he whole change and 
alteration of this ft'ftem in one view ; where fpeaking of the 
epiniam if Iht phihjtphtn, he fays, " Pythagoras and Plsto 
" held the Soul to be immortal ; for that launching oat into the 
*' Soul of the univerfc, it reioins to its Parent and original. Tb* 
*' Stoics fay, that on it's leaving the body the more infirnj (thji 
" is, ihe Soiit of the ignorant) fuffejj the lot of the body: 
'* But the more vigorout (that is, thp Soul of the wife) endure* 
" to the conflagration. Democtitusand Epicuras fay, the Soul 
" is mortal and perifljcs with the body: PythagObas and 
" Plato, that the reafenable Soul is immortal (for that the Soul 
" is not God, but the workmanlhip of the eternal God) and that 
" the irrational is mortal." HiAaya^a,!,-, IlXxru,, a^ct^o, ,1,ai tb> 

yaif. 'Ot £tumum i^iairtti rtn 7s7futri» iirajli^iirieu rit filr oirSiufW 
miia Tii; inTKjifMCTi yiuVSiU (taud), H I'tui Tut aweiiiivrur] rin 3> 

nJMTut TO (*'u }\eyiicM, apSa*Tij* {i^ yaj rii ■^vj^ii, h Ssit, «Wk tfyu 
ta »>' Jiw SiH liirajX'") ^° ^ l«^s}■lJIJ fStflit. Ilrfi Tut Am. Toi( piA. 

There is fomething very ohfervable in this pa&age. He gfvci 
the opinions of the feveral Fhilofophers concerning the Soul, 
He begins with Pyihagoras and Plato; goes on to the Stoics, 
Democritus and Epicurus ; and then returns back to Pythagoras 
and Plato again. This feems to be irregular enough ; but d^^ 
is not the worii. His account of the Pythagorean and Plat^ 
do^rine concerning the Ssul, with which he feis out, contradi 
that with which he concludes. For, tit launcbing ei 
/out ef iht uHiutrfe, which is \tii frji account, implii 
the language of thofe who fay, that the Soul was part e/'A 
fithfianct of God ; whereas his _/Jfs»rf account exprefsly declljf 
that the Sou! was mt God, chat is, pari of God, but only 1 
^uarimaajtit. Letmeobferve too, that what he fey s further, t] 
thisyJfWaccount, of ihe rational Soul's being immonal, and t 
irtatipDat, moital, coniradifls what he in anoiher glace of d 
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fhem had no fooner laid down che Doftrineof tKo 
TO' "EN than the Heretics, as the Gnoftics, Mani- 
cheans, and Prifcillians, took it up. Thefe delivered 
it to the Arabians, from whom the Atheifts of thefe 
ages have received it. 

- Such then beiftg the general notion concerning 
the nature of the Soul, there could be no room for 
the belief of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments : and how much the Ancients underftood the 
difbelief of the one to be the conrequence of holding 
tjic other, we have a remarkable inftance in Stra- 
BO. This excellent writer fpeaking of the Mofaic 
Keligion, thus exprtfleth himfclf : For he [Mofts] 
afirmsd and taught that the Egyptians and Libyans 
conceived amifst in reprefenling the Divinity under the 

fame tra£l, quoied above, tells iis, was Uie dafirinc of Pytha- 

f' ras and PiaW concerning the foal ; namely, that ihe humaa 
d brutal, the i^cional and irrational, were of the fume nature. 
'6a.yi^a<;, W^Tm Koyitof 1*1' ilicci kJ T«i> d^iym^aur Ka^ui^lniit rat 
u^'jjoii 01 liij. Xoymui; hi^iiv<ra% wa^a Tiji Jtff-fcjanay luii <riiji.ieni>. 

How 11 all this to be accouoieJ for I Very eafily. This trail of 

Yhtftnci!sefil?tPhi!ii/ifheri was an estraft from the aalhtir't 

common ■place: in which, doubtlefs, were Targe collrftions from 

Me Pyiha^oieani and Platoniils, both befori and Dfiir Chrift. Ii 

g plain iheo, that in the pafTaee in tjucllion he begins with ihofe 

wfio went Iffiri ; and ends witn thofe who came afttr. And it was 

Hfc language of thofc optr, to call the human foul, not (like their 

rdecefftirt) a pan of God, but liis v^irkma'Jhip : fo Plotlnus, who 

IC Jlill later, tells Ui, that iht/oui it /rem CaJ, and yit hen a d:f- 

ijlma: It »vas in their language, to call the bruialfou!, 

•tal: and fo afterwards Porphyry, we find, fays, tvtry irratienai 

■ rr/ol-utJinlc iht lift nf ihe ivhtte : for, tbl's rrfihrjun or 

qualified wtih the title of B*^Safcriti, Or (f^aefM indifferent- 

asthey were difpofed to ifriAoriOft-viayit'i real nature. While 

icy held all fouli fubjeA to tJiis reroloiion, they would, of 

lurfe, keep it amongH ihdr sEcaETS, and call it immerlaliry, 

'hen they began to make adiltinftion, and only fubjcfled the 

itial foul to this rr/dKliim, as in the palTage of Porphyr)', 

they would call it mtrtaUtj, as in this paJTage of Ptoiarch : 

[*aflige though hitherto ellcemed an indigellcd heap of abfor. 

- ' and contradiflion, i^. now, we prefume, reafonaWy well ex- 

incd and reconciled to iifcif. 
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fi/rtii of ifdfis and caftle: and that the Greeks were 
not left mpakm, ii?ho piSund him in a human Jhape\ 
ferGcdw93 (ha! ertly onb, ivbich csniaixs aU man- 
kind\ the rartht andft^-, which vit call Heaven, 
THE World and the Nature op AtL Things'. 
Tfcis, indeed, is the rEnkeft fpin^afm : But very 
HnjufUy charged on the Jertfifh Lawgiver, who hath 
delivcrci!, in hia divine writings, fuch an idea ot 
the Dvity, that had he lirawn it on fet purpofe to 
oppole to that abllird opinion, he could not have 
done it more effedually. What then, you will fay, 
could induce fo ingenuous a writer to give this tallc 
reprcfch ration oi an Author, to whofe Laws ha 
was no Ikanger ? The folution of the difficulty 
(which Toland has written a fcnfelefs diflertation " 
to aggravate and envenom) leems to be this: 
Strabb well knew, that all who held the TO "EN, 
neceffaiily denied a future itate of reward and pu- 
niOiment ( and finding in the Law of Mofes fo ex- 
traordinary a circumftance as the oniifTion of a fu- 
ture ftate in the national Religion, he concluded 
backwards, that the reafon could be no other tlian 
the Aathor's belief of the TO' "EN: For thefe two 
ideas wcie ir.feparably connefled in the philofophic 
imagination of the Greeks. He was fupported in 
this reafoning by the common opinion of the Greek 
Philofophers of that time, that the ta h was an 
Egyptian doflrine : and he was not ignorant from 
whence Mofes had all his learning. 

But now, though the notion is fhewn to be fo 
malignant, as, more or lefs, to have infcdtcd all 

' BJii yof uuriO' «) iJh'JaiTKiii *'( eix. «j8fc( ©^s.Ss-u el Alyaiili'ii, 

Snjfcn iuaforiii, i^ iSwmrJjiBo-i to Sir^r a'J" tl Al£ts(" IvK. ij ii »f «« 
'eix^i^ m^tiim/ta^at tu»biIii' I'ti yuf Jy tsto fw«» 5(04 to wipitj^p 

T^> iiim ftian. G'lg- tit), xvi. 
" Sep hie Qrigimi JudwfiTt 



die ancient Greek philofophy ; yet no one, T hope, 
will fufped, that any thing lb ablbrd and unphilo- 
feptiical wUl need a tbrmal confuiation. Mr, Bayle 
thinks it even more irrational tlun the plal^ic atoms 
pf Epicurus : 7he atomic fyjiem is nsl^ hy a gnat 
4eaU fo abfurd as fpinozifm*: And judges it can- 
Hot ftand againft the demonftrarions of Newton ; In 
l^spimen (layshc)/if'f Spinozifls vieuldfindlhemfehis 
Ifmbarraffcd ta fame pur}efe., if or.e obliged iBim lo ad' 
it the demenftraiiom of Mr. Newton *. In this he 
judged right i and we have lately feen a treatifc, in- 
gituTed, An inqwry into the nature of ibe human fcul, 
jfec lb well reafoncd on the principles of that phi- 
^Olbphy, as totally to dirpel the impious phantaCm 
ti}£ fpiHOzifm. He who would have juft and pre- 
ytife notions of God and ilie Souj,, may read that 
'ftook ; one of the bell purlued pieces of reafoning, 
that, in my humble opinio.i, the prefenc times, 
greatly advanced in true philofophy, have pro- 
■ductA. 

But it win be aH^ed, From whence then did the 
ks learn this ftrange opinion ? for we know 
they were not ATTOAIAAKTOI. Ic will be laid, 
perhaps, from Egypt ; where they had all their 
fther learning : And the books which gO under the 
ime of Trismecistus, and pretend to contain a 
:jy of the ancient Egyptian wifdom, being very 
II and explicit in favour of the doflrine of the 
■TO'"EN, have very much confirmed this opinion : 
Kow though that impofture hath been fufficiently 
expofed'', yet on pretence, that the writers of thole 

' * Le SyHetnt des aioircs n'eft pas a braucoup pres auffi ab- 
arde que le fpinozifm. Crii, D'S. AnicU Democrite. 

■ Jc cro) que let rjiinozillet fe irouveroieni bien ettibaiaUcs, 
. an IcB forjoit d'admeitre les d em on It rations dc Mr. Newioii. 
K^/. An. LluctPPB. Rim. (C) a U fin, 

' }/. Cafanhon coat. Bar. Exerc. I> No. l8. 
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books took die fubft^nce of them i'rorn the ancieni 
Egyptian phyfiology, they prefcrve, I don't kmw 
how, a certain authority amongft the learned^ by 
no means due unto them. < 

However, I fhall venture 10 maintain, that the 
Koiion was purely Grecian. 

1. For firft, it is a refined, remote* and far 
fetched, yet imaginary conclufion fron> true and 
finiple principles. But the ancient Barbaric phiT 
lofophy, as we are informed by the. Greeks, con- 
fifltd only of detached placits or tenets, delivered 
down from tradition ; without any thing like a pur- 
fued hypothefis, or fpeculation founded on a fyftem'. 
Now refinement and fubtilty are the confequence only 
of thefe inventions. 

But of all the Barbarians, this humour would- 
be lead feen in the Egyptians; whofe Sages were 
not fedentary fcholaftic Sophifti, like the Grecian j 
but men employed and buiied in the public affairs. o£i 
Religion and Government. Men of fuch charac- 
ters, we may be fiirc, wOold pufli even the more, 
folid fciences no farther than to the ufes of life. In 
fad, they did not, as appears by a fingular jn- 
ftancc, in the cafe of Pythagoras. Jamblichus tella 
us, that be /pent (wo and twenty years in Egypt^ ' 
Jiudying ajlronomy and geometry' : And yet after b^i . 
return to Samos, he himfelf dlfcovered the famousi 
iff" prep, of ihc Jjrjf' iook of EucM. This, though-' 
a very u/eful, is yet a very fmple theorem 1 and not ' 
being reached by the egyptian Geometry, flwws 

i Jisj-sjlui J«owia>" iftTBiArt Ji n pa'fCap®' tpi^LOtrc^ia, lit taaaat iju 
t«C^?iMtii-B. — Cirn. Alex. Siram. 1. viii. m prin. 

^ duB h «; I'loo-ii fm «tt!a T^p A'IWIm ii to"! cJli/ToK JiiliXitfu' 
fCfti^Mi >^ yiPfulf^,— /'i/, Pjib, C 4. 
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they had not advanced far in fuch fpeciilarions. So 
again, in Agronomy : Thales is faid to be the firfl: 
who prediiSed an eclipfc of the fun*, nor did the 
Egyptians, nor any other Barbarians, pretend to 
difpute that honour with him. To this it may be 
faid, that the Egyptians certainly taught Pythago- 
raS'the true conftitution of the Solar fyftem in ge- 
neral: and, what is more extraordinary, the doc- 
trine of Comets in particular, and of their revolu- 
tions, like the other planets, round the fun ''5 which 
is cfteemcd a modern difcovery -, at leaft it needed 
the grcateft effort of Newton's genius to render it 
probable; and flill the periods of their revoludons 
are only guefied at. We grant they taught him 
this : but it Is as true, that they taught it not fci- 
entincally, but dogmatically, and as they received 
it from Tradition i Of which, one certain proof is; 
fhat the Greeks foon loft or entirely ncgleflcd i^i 
when they began to hypothefifc '. -,'; 



^ It is recorded by AriHotle and Plutarch : and thus expref* 
_. i by Amm. Marcellinus. — " Siellas qmfdam, ceitrit JmlUs, 
■.-*^Huara(n ortas niiia/jut, quibus lint tcroporibus frajhluli 
" humanis mentibas ignoran'," I, xxv. c. ic. 
• ' FixB$ in lapremis mmidi piriibus immou; perGftere, !c 
I pUneias his inferiores circa folem revolvi, terrain pariter mo- 
I ^..: _..-[-y arnuo, diurno vero circa axem propriam, & folem 
tn univerfi in omnium centra qdiercere, aiitiquiffima fuic 
■ plli)«raptianctuni fenteniia. Ab ^gypiiis auiem altrorum anti- 
aifUfioiis oblervationibus propagatam elle banc fententiam veri> 
site ell. K[ eciam ab illis ie a gentibus contermiiiis ad Gras* 
li gentein magis phllobgicam quam philofophicam, philofn- 
Ha omni) antiquior juxta & fanior manaTe videiuf. Subirida 
Xuerunt Anaxagoras, Democriius, & alii nannulli, icrram in 
Siiro mundi iinmotam llare, & allra omnia in occarum, aliqus 
iderius, alia tardius moveri, idque in fpatiis liberrimis. Nam-'., 
nMe orbis folidl poftea ab Eudoxo, Calippo. AriAotcie, iDtro> ,^ 
IdCli taw, declinaate in dies philofophia primitiu iairoduSI* '.. 
■4c novii Grxcorum commentis paulatim prxvalentibu;. Quibns - 
vincu|ii enfijKi plaoctaa in Tpaliii libcris retineri, deque curft] 
fcfliltneo perpetuo reiiaflo*. in orbem regujariCEr agi docuere, 
pon conftat. la hujiis rci en plication em orbcs folidos excogila- 
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It will be a(k(^d then, in what confifted this 
boafted Wifdom of Egypt 5 which we have fo much 
extolled throughout this work 5 and for which li- 
berty we have fo large warrant from bely Scripture f 
1 reply. In the fcience of legislation and civil 
FOLIC V : But this, onfy by the way. 

That the Egyptians did not ph'^olbphife by hy- 
pothefis and fyftem, appears farther from the cha- 
rafter of their fir ft Greek difciples. Thofe early 
fFife merjy who fetched their Philoibphy from Egypt, 
brought it home in detached and independent jia^ 
dts ; which was, certainly, as they found it. For, 
as the ingenious writer of the enquiry into tkt Vtfe of 
Homer fays, there was yet no separation of^\%* 
i>oM ; the philofopher and the divine^ the legijlator 
and the poet were all united in the fame perfon. Nor 
had they yet any Sefts, or fucceflion of Schools. 
Thefe were late ; and therefore the Greeks could 
not be miltaken in their accounts of this matter. 

One of the firft, as well as nobleft fvftems of 
Phyfics, is the Atomic theory, as it was revived by 
Des Cartes. - This, without doubt, was a Greek in* 
vention; nothing being better Tettled, than that 
Democritus and Leucippus were the authors of it '. 
But Pofidonius, either out of envy or whim, would 
rob them of this honour, and give it to one Mof- 
chus a Phenician. Our excellent Cudworth has 
gone into this fancy ; and made of tljat unknown 

' It is remarkable that Democrirus the Mafter of Epicurus 
gave but two qualities to matYer, figure and hulk^ i. e, tfjt//s- 
JioH, Hisdifciple gave three, by adding c'ravit v. Tkis qua« 
iity was as feniible as the other two. What ihall we fay ? 
That Democritus penetrated fo far into matt£k.» as to iee 
that GRAVITY did not eiTentially belong unto it, but was a qua- 
lity fuperindoced upon it. Certain it is, what Dr. Clarke con* 
je^ures, in his difpute with Leibnii^^ that Epicirys^s Phil^^^b^ 
Hftas a corrupt and atheifikal pervifjion of Jgrnt m$re akcUnt, amd 
pirtafs better Pbil/(^phy, 

Mofchus, 
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Mofchtis, the celebrated Lawgiver of the Jews. 
But the learned Dr. Burnet hath clearly overthrown 
this notion, and vindicated the right of the difco- 
very to the two Greeks *. 

This being the cafe, we may eafily know what 
Plato meant in faying, that the Creiks imfroved 
^hattver fcie>:(*'ihey received from :he Barbarians*, 
AVhich words, Celfus feems to paraphrafe, where hfi 
fays, the Barbarians were good at inventing opi- 
NioNB, but the Greeks were only able to perfect 
and si;ppoRT them*. And Epicurus, whofe fplric 
was entirely fyftemaiic as well as atheidic, finding 
none of thefe delicacies amongft the Barbarians, 
ufed to maintain that the Greeks only knew how to 
pbitbfaphife''. So much was the author of the voyage 
cf Cyrus miftaken in thinking that the Oritntal^j 
had a genius wore fubtile and meta;ph}ftcal than the 
Greeks '. But he apparently formed his judgment 
in this matter, from the modern genius of the peo- 
ple, acquired (ince the time they learnt to fpeculate of 
the Greek Philofopbcrs; whole wrinngs, Cnce the 

* " Frstcerea non videtur tnihi fapcre indolein antiquilTioio- 
*' mm umporom iHe modus phiWophandi per hypothefei U 
** principiorum fydeaiata j quem moduni, abintroduQis atomi;, 
•* ibitim fequebafiiur philofophi. Hax Grajcanica funr, ut par 
" eft credere. & feqnioris ;cvi. DuiaiTe mihi videtur aliraTro- 
** jana umpoca philolbpliia craditiva, qux ratiocmiia & caufariun 
" explicatioae non niiebaiur, led alceriue generis & originis doc- 

*• irinS. ptioiigenia & ^raTfvwapnJilTy." AnhanK Pkil. 1. i. c. 6. 
Cuff tt '^^t.VK, TBTt ifutna iitfl^iTi. Antn. At Vit. Pyth. op, 

ffbttiam, Cai^. 249. 

' Kb! njj*v|iu>( >i bvh •ritJ^o iwl lit awo 0a^a^m BfXf '? *^W> 
haitHi «t •«■»«'( tt^t'i hy^^x. lit |-»fC«fB(i tuiOTiii^t a iHToid on 
'^nui^SAiuwiraaStu tii vxi 0a^a^uf iif6ifl» ajiiiiont li^it *EM.nit;. 
0»g. t»t. al/i.m, p. 5. 

* O Ji 'EiriiB/f*- tfutcmf.!; uvtXa^fxxi fiittit p.AooopSira. "EMiiuaj 

rwrSa.. Clm, Mix. Strtm. i. i. p. 30a, Ed. Morel. 1629. 
> Vupz Vf/i. /ar la ajtiekgie, 
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Arabian conquefta, have been tranflated inco the 
languages or the eaji. 

It appears therefore, from the nature of rhe Bar- 
baric philofophy, that fuch a notion as the TO' "EN 
could not be t^ypcian. 

2. But we {nail fliew next, that it \vas in fafta 
Greek invention i by the befl: argument, the difco- 
very of the Inventors. 

TuLLY, fpeaking of Pherecydes Svkus, the 
MaHer of I'ythagoras, fays, that he was tbe.firft 
who aiBrtned the fouls of men were bternai^ 
" Quod iiteris cxtet, Pherecydcs Syrus primum 
*' dixit aniraos hominum efle sempiternos; an- 
" tiquus fanci fuit enim meo regnante gemili. 
** Hanc opinioiiem difcipulus ejus Pythagoras ir.a- 
" xime confirmavit '." Thi-. is a very extraordi- 
nary paflage. If it be taken in the common fcnfe 
of tlve uitcrptcters, that Pherecydcs «w ibefirjly cr 
ti>i_firji of the Greeks, ivfjo taught the immorta- 
lity cf the foul, nothing can be .more fallc or 
groundlefs. Tully himfelf wdl knew the contrary, 
as appears from feveral places of his works, where ha 
repreftnts the immertality of the fouly as 3 ihing 
taught from the moH early limes of menrory, and 
by all mankind ; the author and original of it, as 
Plutarch aflTures us, being entirely unknown; which 
indeed might be eafily gathered, by any attentive 
confiderer, from the very early praftice of dcifyitig 
the dead. Cicero therefore, who knew that Homer 
taught it long before ; who knevv that Herodooit 
recorded it to have been taught by the Egypdana 
from the moft early times, muft needs mean adif^ 
rent thing; which the exaft propriety of the.wpjd 
fempilernus will lead us to undcrftand. Donatus the 
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^tammarian fays, that sempiternos properly re- 
tales to the Gods, and perpetuus to men ; Sempiter^- 
mm ad Deos, perpetuum proprie ad homines pertinet' : 
Thus a proper ETERNITY is given to the Soul ; a 
Confequence which could only fpring, and does ne- 
Ceffarily fpring from the principle, of the Soul's be- 
ifig pari of God. So that Cicero hath here informed 
ns of a curious circumftancc; which not only fixes 
fhe do<5trine of the TO' "EN to Greece, but records 
Ae Inventor of it : And this is farther confirmed by 
what he adds, that Pythagoras, the fcholar of Phc- 
fecydes, took it from his mafter ; and by the autho- 
rity of hi? own name added great credit to it. So 
great indeed, that, as we have (etn, it foon over- 
^read all the Greek phdofophy. And I make no 
queftion but it was Pherecydes's broaching this im- 
piety, and not hiding it fo carefully as his great Dif- 
ijiple did afterwards, by the doitile doilrim, which 
made him pafs with the people, for an Atheift. 
And if the ftory of his mocking at all religious wor- 
' ip, which ^lian ° mentions, be true, it would 
piuch fupport the popular opinion. 
":' Tatian is the only ancient writer I know of, who 
fcems to be apprized of this intrigue ; or to have an/ 
ilotion of Pheregdss'% true charadler. Tatian writing 
<0 the Greeks, againft their Philofophers, faya, Ari- 
ftotle is the heir ef Pherecydes'j DoEfrine ; and tra' 
jhcet the notion of the fcul's immortality''; i.e. ren- 
dered the notion odious, i>»^KKhh -, as fuch an im- 
mcrtality certainly was to the Chriftian Church. 
How true it is that Ariftotle was heir to this Dac- 
ine, may be fecn above in the Interpretation of a 
allege in the Nichomacbean ethics ^. But it hath 

' In ^d. Ttr. AQ.. v. Sc. v. " far. H.Jl. 1. iv. c. 38: 

" 'O ^ 'AftrerJAix -ti <bi;i*uJa{ ijffiMl^ KXnfMf*^ iri, J^ n:f 
■^vx^i haQifAfi Till aSa>a?iiu. Oral. a<IG; c, 41Z, 
laecp. ail. 
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tpuch embaraOed Tacian's commencacors to Bnd oa 

what his cenfure was grounded. 

That Pbencydes was the inventor of this notion, 
and not barely the firft bringer of it to the Greeks, 
may not only be colletftcd from what hath been faid 
above of the different genius of the Greek and Bar- 
baric philofophy, but from what SuiJas tells us of his 
being felf-taugbt, and having no mafter or diredor 
of his ftudies''. 

But as the Crcth had two Inventors of their beft 
pi^fa/ principle, Democrilus and Leucippus; fo had 
they two likewife of this their very worft in me- 
tapbsftci. For we have as pofitive atteftation 
that Thales was one of them, as that PbPtt\ 
cydes was the other. There are (fays Laertius) 
cffiiin, that Thales "WOi theju-ftwho held the fouUi 
men to be immortal ''; 'AQANA'TOi, an epithe 
in the philofophic ages of Greece, which as properly 
fignificd the iramoriality of the Csds; as "A^QAPTOS 
fignified the immortality of men '. The fame objec- 
tion holds here againft underftandine it in the com- 
mon Icnfc, as in the cafe of Pherecydes. 
. The fum then of the argument is this : Tha les 
and Pherecydes, who, wc are to obfervc, were 
contemporaries, are faid to be thefirjl who taught the 
mm.rlality of the feul'. In the common fenie of 
this affertion, they were not the firft; and known 
not to be the firft, by thofe who affirmed they were 
fo. The fame Antiquity informs us, that diey held 
tbedodrineoftheTO "EN; which likewife, O ~ 
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i> fpeakirg of rhe political Gods of Egypt, 
'aw*? Si U TkTwt imyi'mi -/c.VSm f «r!i, iiaia'jSaiJa,- ^ QNUTOI ^_ 
ii« JJ irt'iio'ii' iij mum oA^^iapa tut^inar »«r[u;p/Ta( vit A0AMA- 

SIV.S Brie;: Evang. I. iii. c. 3. 
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monly went by the mras. of the immortahty. Nor 
is ciiere any perfon earlier than ihefi: on mumj, for 
holding this doftrioe. Wc cooclode therefore, thac> 
thole who tell us they were the firfl who taught the 
immortality of the fosil, necefiarily meant that they 
were the firft who held it to be part of toe divimfui-' 
fiance. This, I fay, we may cooclude, although 
Plutarch had not exprelly afHrmed icof «s; of ibeniv 
where he fays, that Thales waj the first who Isugtt 
the foul toU an etcrnal-meving^ or a felf-myoini Na- 
ture '. £|l none, but God alone, was fuppo&d to 
be fuch n Nature: Therefore the Soul, according 
to Thales, was part of the divine Subftancc; and 
he, Eccording to Plutarch, was t!iejf/>? who held this 
opinion. 

3. But though the Greeks were the inventors of 
this impious notion j yet we may be affured, as cbcy 
Had their firft learning from Egypt, it was the recog-. 
nitionoffome Egyptian Principles which led them 
into it. Let us iee then what ihofe principles were. 
I ' The Egyptians, as wc are aflured by the concur- 
Ifcnt teftimony of Antiquity, were nmongft the firft 
fho Caught that the foul furvived the body and was 
itmcrtal. Not, liiic the Greek Sophifts, tor fpecu- 
uion i but for a fupport to their praitieal dodrine 
f a future, flate of reward and puailhrnc nt : and, 
afery thing being done in Egypt for the lake of So- 
icty, a future Itate was inforced lofecurc the gc- 
Rral doftrine of a Providence, But ■liill there 
"ould remsia great dIfHculiies concerning ilie or[- 
UN OF EVIL, v;hich feemed to affect the moral at- 
Obuces of God. And it was not enough for the 
iirpofes of Society, that tliere was a divine Provi- 
unlefs that Providence was uoderflood to be, 

* &aX^ a'lri^Mo UPttTOZ ri- J-l-x*. 9w" "AEIKiNHTON i 
-""IKHTON. eiac. PbiL 1. iv. t. 2. 
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perfeiSly gsod znAjuJi, Some folution therefore was 
to be given ; and a better could not be well found, 
than the notion of the metempsychosis, or tranf- 
migration of Souls j without which, in the opinion 
of Hierocles ", the ways of Providence are not to be 
juRified. The neceffary confequence of this doc- 
trine was, that the Seul is cider than the Body : So 
having taught before, that the Soul was eternal, a 
■parte peji ; and now, that it had an exigence before 
it came into the Bedy^ the Greeks, to give a round- 
ing to their fyftem, taught, on the foundation of 
its pre-exiftence, that it was eternal too, a partt 
cnte. This is no precarious conjcdure; for Suidas, 
after having told us that Pherecydes (whom we have 
Jhewn above to be one of the inventors of the notion 
of the Soul's proper eternity) had no mafter, but 
ftruck every thing out of his own thoughts; adds, 
that he had procured certain fecret Phenician booh '. 
Now we iinow from Eufebius's account of Sancho- 
nialho, and the famous fragment there preferved, 
that ihefe fecret Phenician Books contained the Egyp- 
tian wif.iom and learning. 

The Greeks having thus given the Soul one of the 
attributes of the Divinity ; another Egyptian doftrinc 
foon taught them to make a perfect God alipsghiy 
of it. 

We have obferved, that the Myjieries were an 
Egyptian invention ; and that the great fecret in 
them was the unity of the Godhead. This was the firft 
of the «Vo'ppjrJj( ; in which, we are told, their Kings, 
and Magiftrates, and a feleit number of the bcftand 
wifeft, were inllrudted. It is clear then that the 
doflrine was delivered in fuch a manner as was moft 
ufeful to Society : But the principle of the TO "EN 

" Lib. d! prov. apud Phot. Sib. CeJ. 114. 
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as deftrudive to Society, as Athcifm can well 
inake it. However, having fuicable conceptions of 
the Deity thus found, they reprefcnted him, as a 
;Spirit d'iffufing iifilf ibrough the voorld^ and inti' 
lately pervadp'g all ihlngs. naip a.i^t^ii t3 -amjit MVfj-x 
■i Si^niv In T3-VIUJUJS, fays Hoiapolk, And Virgil, 
where he gives us the dvif^rUx of the Myjierisi, dc- 
Tibes the Godhead in the fame manner : 
f' Spiritus incus aht, totamquc infufa per aftus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno fe corpore miicet; 

Knd thus, the Egyptians, in a figurative and moral 
fenfe, teaching that God was all things' j the 
XJrecks drew the conclulion, but in ahteraland me- 
.taphyficali that all things were God, "£v tj t* 
V*"''*, fay the poems going under the name of Or- 
>heus J and fo ran headlong ir.to what we now call 
pmoz'ifm. But thefe propofitions the Greeks after- 
wards father'd upon the Egyptians, The Afclepian 
'dialogue tranflated into Latin by Apuleius, fays, 

'tiMMA UNirS ESSE, ET UNUM ESSE OMNIA, AntI 

igain : Nonne hoc dixi omnia unum esse, et unum 
bMNiA? Mipisi. TB Seb Tzdiia. sftv si Sk wi^vlx pojuo:, 
frail* apx 5iof -arcc^lx iv arsiwu, ta.\jTii/ ■!S'anT.^-—^acv tic 
TjriX"'f "f *■* ^^^ 'i ^'' S^sp'Wi , TO TO-a'j tb t iio j XuVct aVo^£ 
V Ti WWII, "sisfPia. yxf lu tivoii h^'. This pallage can- 
not be well underftood without recoI!e<5i:ing what has 
Knjuii obferved above, of the Egyptian ^rm/^^x 
|nd the Greek conchfion. Now the Platonift, who 
'>rged thefe books, confcious of the Greek conclu- 
'fiotii anfully endeavours, in thefe words, to fhew, it 
^^as a necclTary confcqucnce of the Egyptian pre- 
niJftSi which, he would make us believe, cor.- 
wycd an imperfect rep refen cation of the Univerle 
(fithouc it. If aiy man (fays he)^i3 about to feparstt 

1 Amir avTuV ?ix* 9'H ^''^i' °^V{ D-iini*aiBi. Htm* 
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th^ Ail from the One, be vjill depvj ibt Mi for AU 
Ott^bt to ht Om. 

4. But this millake concerning the birth-place <rf 
Spinozirm, for a miilake 11 !■, being chicfiy, as vre , 
fee, lopporied by the books, which go under the 
name of Hermes Trifmegiftus, it will be proper to 
fey fomtthing to that matter. 

I he moft virulent enemies, the Chbistiak 
Faith had to encounter, on its (irft apperj-ance in 
the world, were the i^LATONisTS and PyxHAGo- 
BKans. And ncilion I Pa^unifm^ of which, tliefc 
Scdts fct up for the defenders, being, by its grols 
abfurdities, obnoxious to the mort violent retortion, 
their firit care was to cover and fccurc It, by allego- 
rixihg its GODS, &nA fpir'ilualizing its worship. But 
Jeft the novelty of this invention fhoultJ difcredit It, 
they endeavoured to perfiiade the wcrld, that this 
refineinent was agreeable to the ancient myftetious 
wifdom of Egypt: in which point, feveral circum- 
ftsnces concurred to favour them. 1. As firft, that 
-known, uncontro verted faft, that the Greek Reli- 
gion and Philosofj;v came anginally from Egypt. 
-2. The {{ate of the Egyptian philofsphy in their 
times. The f owcr of Egypt had been much fhakea: 
by the Peifians ; but totally overturned by the 
Greeks. Under the Ptolemies, this famous Natioa 
fu&ered an entire revoluiion in their Learning and 
Religion; and their Pnells, as was natural, began to 
"philorophife in the Grecian modci At the lime we 
fpeak of, they had, for leveral ages, accoOomed thctp- 
felvesfoto doi having neglected and forgotten all ijic 
old Egyptian learning; which, il we confider tfaeif 
many fubvtrfive revolutions, will not appear at aU 
'ftrange to thofe who know, that this Learning was 
Conveytd from hand to' hand, partly by unfaithful 
1'radilioi], and partly by equivocal fji&oglipJbia. 
However an opinion of Egypt's being the rcpoR- 



tofy 6f ttit trt]<i old Egyptian Wifdorti, derived too 
much tionour to tiic colleges of their Pfidts, roc 
for them co contrive' a way tO foppoit it: 3. This 
they did fand it lead? me co tht chird favourable cir- 
cQmrtanceJ by forging books unier the name of' 
Hcr'mes TarsMEcrsTus, ttit great Hero and Law- 
giver of the old Egypt!Jti5. They could ii6t iiave 
thought of -i better expedicrtc: for, in the times of 
the Ptolemies, i>ie pradice of forgmg bcfo!::* be- ' 
came genenl ■,' and the Art arrived ac its perfec- 
tion. Bat had riot the Greeks of this time bcert fo 
univerrally !nfariiai*;d with the ddufion of mi/laking 
their own i'hilolbphy for the 6id Egyprliirr, there 
were marks enough to have dttefted the fofgery. 
Jamblichus fays, the bocks thai go under the Mms of 
Hermes d:> indetd contain the tiermalc' dcSfrtneSt 
TffouCir tmey often use -The langIiage ol^ th"e 
PHILOSOPHERS: For they were (ranjlated out of the' 
Egyptian lottgae by Men not'unacql'aintE0 witu 
pHiLost^p.'Jv'. Thefe, it muU: be owned, werK' 
Tranflators of crDfl. ! who, inftead of giving tlie' 
Egyptian Pbilofop'jy in greek, have given us the 
greek Pbihfophy m the Fgyptian tongue-, if at feaft 
wHat jamblichus fays be true, that thefe forgeries 
were 6rft fabricated in their own country tanguant'. 
But whether this Writer faw the cheat, or was him- 
JHf in the delufion, ij liard co fay: He has owned 
l&bugh ; an J made the matter much worfe by 3 bid 
Bvindication. Bat the cretJit of chefe forgeries, wa 
flay well imagine, had its foundation in feme ge- 
nioc writings of Hermes. There were in faift, fiich 
fetings: and, what is more, (bme fragments of 
vktai are yet remaining j fnlBcient indeed, if we 
fenced other proof, to cOnvici; thi hooks that go 

^ Tdt/Mf futt^iiut, jJ; '£;(*« S^itaHxa; sfi^it't' J4«!. il k^ tb Tut 
^p<rafiif y\frm eroXXajif j-nrrai, fiifttyijM.vr'M ym^ air} TiJs Aiyiin- 
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under tht name of Hermes, of impofture. For what 
Eufebius hach given U9, from Sanchoniatho, con- 
cerning the Coftnogony, was taken from the genuine 
\vorks of Thoth or Hermes : and in them we fee 
not the leaft refemblance of [hat fpiric of refinement' 
and fpeculation, which makes the character of iliofc 
forged writings; every thing is plain and fimplci 
free of all hypothefis or meraphyfical reafoningj 
thofe inventions of the later Greeks. 

Thus the Pythagoreans and Platonifts, being fup- 
plied both with open prejudices and concealed /er^f- 
L n'w, turned them, the heft they could, againft 
I Chriftianity. Under thefeaufpices, Jamblichuscom-! 
I pofed the bookjuft before mentioned, of the mvs- 
E-TERiES -, meaning the profound and recondite doc-, 
fctrines of Egyptian wifdom : Which, at botcomj is, 
K nothing elfe but the genuine Greek Philo/opby, itri-' 
I tffowned with the dark fanaticifm of eaftcrn cant. , 
I But their chief ftrength hy in the forgery: And 

I they eveli interpolated the very forgery^ the beto^ 
■to ierve their purpole againft Chrijiianily. 

■ It is pleafani enough to obferve how fome pri- 
wjeixvivc Apokg^ijls defended themfelves againft the^vt, 

■ diority of thefe books. One would imagine they, 
i fliould have detefled the cheat: which, we fee, v% 
I- cafy enough to do. Nothing like it : Inftead of iKail, 

II they oppofcd fraud to fraud : for fome Hcretita 
I (the learned Beaufobre, in his hijlory ef MamcbeiJ^,. 
W veryreafonably fuppofes aGnollic to have been cor-^ 
m cerned) had added whole books to this noble collec- 
E lion of Tripnegiji : In which they have made Her- 
oines fpeak plainer of the myfteries of the chriftian 
iFaith, than even the Jewlfh Prophets themrdves, 
P All this was done with a fpirit not unlike that of 
lithe two law-folicitois, of whom the ftory goes, 

■ ihat when one of them had forged a bond, the ctlier, 
|. inllead of lofing time to deteift the cheat, produced 

■ - evidehos' 
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evidence to prove that it was paid at the day' 
Biic this was' the humour of the times: for th^ 
Grammarians, at the height of iheir reputation un' 
dcr the Ptolemies, had Ihamefully negleifled erili- 
cal learning, which was their province, to apply 
themfelves to the/flr^isj c/ ioo^j, under the namej 
of old authors. There is a remarkable paflage in 
Diogenes Laerfius, which is obfcure enough to de-, . 
fcrve an explanation j and wi!l ftiew us how com- 
mon it was to oppofe forgery to forgery. He is 
arguing againft thole who gave the origin of Phi- 
Ibfophy {which he would have to be from Greece) 
to tlie Barbarians ; that is, the Egyptians — Bui tbefs 
((ays he) iguorantly apply to the Barbarians the illujlrious 
vtvensiens ef the Greeks; from whence mt only Pbllo- 
fephy, but the very Race of mankind had its beginning. 
Thus we know Mufeus was of Athens, and Linus 
0/ Thebes : The former of ibefe, the fen of E\im6[p\iSy 
is faid to be the firfij who wrote, in verfe, of the 
fphere, and of the generation of the Cods ; and laugbty 

that ALL THINGS PROCEED FROM ONE, AND WILL 
BE RESOLVED BACK AGAIN INTO IT ^ To fcc thc 

force of this reafomng, we are to fuppofe, that they 
whom Laertius is here confuting, relied principally 
on this argument, to prove that Philofophy came 
originally from the Barbarians, namely, that thc 
great principle of the Greek Philofophy, the to- 
EN and the refusion, was an Egyptian notion. 
To this he replies, not fo : MufajuS taught it ori- 
ginally in Athens. The difpute, we fee, is plea- 
iantly conduced : His adverfarics, who fupported 
^uiie common, and indeed, the true opinion of Phi- 

^^tf Va> wa^ liu 'AOiiaioij y/Ztii Mercaiot, waja Si ©nJait.i Ati©-' 
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lofophy's coming firft froip the Barbarians, by the 
faife argumcnc or the to eV^ being originally Egyp^ 
tian, took this on the authority of the forged bool?g 
of ^rifmcgift ; and Lat nius oppofes it by as great a' 
forgery, the fragments which went under the narJiC 
of Mufapus ^ ' 

TiK-fe are my fentiments of the Imj ofture. C$- 
faubon fuppofes the whole a forgery of fome PUr 
tonic Chriftians : But Cudworth has fully (hewn the 
weaknefs of that opinion ^ yet is fometimes inclined 
to gi^'c them to the pagan Flaioniiis of tboje tirnesi 
which feems full as weak. 

I. Becaufe they are always mentioned, both by 
Chrifiiav, and Pa\^an writers, as works long knowo, 
and of fome confiderable (lending. 2. IJecaufe, had 
ibo;e Platcwjis been the authors, they would nor have 
delivered the dodtine of the foul's conlubftantialify 
with the De'ty, and its refufion into him, in the 
grofs manner in wliich we find it in the books of 
^'rifinei^iji. For, as we have (hewn above by a p^-* 
fage ficm Porphyry % they had now confined that 
irreligious notion to the Souis of brutes. At otbei* 
times, this great Critic feems difpofcd to think that 

P C'jt this has been the humour cf the zealous Partizans of M 
favon:'e Ccu vj. in a!) Af^e>» Honefc .ANTHp.Ny Wood, ifr* 
poii nieijd:r>g .1 M^s. of a brother /^rtiqiorian, one Hettry Lytt^ 
f ntiiled, Ct^jeSbrnl rt^jies iouchirg th( c i^iKui of tht Uni^verfityof 
Vxcidioiji of Brtain^ ol»ferves with great complaiiahcy-^^— - 
V in rhis t'^re u\7i\vj frAir fancir$, which may be ct sowE usB, 
•* i.s ccc^funf.i-'.i fr-ve^ by ivay f rtf„y for 0^&»» ^gainft the 
** jit fich*-i<.u*iqiatiei of Cairjbndge."**^^A difpute jiad ariien 
bet\^een thc^e two \:rtious Uf.iverlitics, ndc concerning the fu* 
perior Exctii«;nce of the one or other iBiiitution; but of tbefa- 
perior Antiquity cnly. In a contenuon of the iirll kind, the Dif-: 
pu cint? would have had fume need 01 Truth; 9H that was want- 
ed in the littrr, was vvTll-ir^venred Fcble. Wiiely therefore 
.]ic! our it'vcicnd Aniiquav) reccniincnd to the Managers of this' 
2r.:rr :r:r.;t c]\i«r.(liou. the iv.E i ty f.\n. ies of this Oxford Cham- 
p;. i) , rr oppcie tc 'S^t pi tii) fr.ncas oixht far-f etched y^mltiuities' 
irf" ih? CambHdge-i^thlet. • 'Sec^nate (') p. 3127, 
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Jriicy might indeed be genuine, and tranOatcd, as we 
See Jamblichus wouiJ have their-, from old Egyp- 
tian originals : Bu: this, we prefiiroe, is fuJBciently 
ibverthrown by what has be.r. fa.d above. 

In a word, rhcfe forgeries containing the raokeft 
titiozifm ') pafied unrLilpcfled on ail hands; and the 
'rinciple of the to 'hi and the refufien went currently, 
t that time, for Egyptian: And though, fince the 
_svival of learning;, the cheat hatit been dctefled, 
yet the falfe nof'O". of their orlgiiial hath kepi 
^ ground. I'je cclcbiated M. l^a Croze has de- 
flared himfelf in favour of it. This is nothing 
""llrange ; for ieafned, Jike unlearned men, are often 
..-Carrie.! awjy by i^arty. But that fo difcerning a 
fjirian Ihould think ihe notion well fupported by a 
Stoaflage in a greek Tragic, (where the Wriier, to 
^eep dtCfitum, puts the fentiment into the mouth 
^Of an Eg'jptian Won-.iir.,J is very Grange. Theonoe, 
Ithe Daughter of Proteus is made to lay, "The mini 
■llf foul of the deceapd dcib mt live, [i. e. hath no fe- 
llfiarate exiftencc] but hath an hniio> -.a. foijati- n^ Jlid- 
t^ b/ici: again into ii-c ;nimoTtai Mtber ', 
Why 1 have been thus Ibltcitous to vind'care the 
'ffiuie Egyptian wisdom from this opprobrium, 
jwUl be fccn |d its pi^ce. 

^^, And now, to Tiim up the general argument of this 
^ftfection. Thefe twoerrors in the metephjfica! fpecu- 
^ations of the Phllofopl-crs, concamn^ the nature of 
jpou, and oj the soul, were the things which ncceflarily 



n tlie fallowing paflage : Ouk iKiursu: h mif Taucoif, en 
■vl fuifituxnf T»( TBI raa.los ■BBO'ai at ^X"' "<''"' ' ^^ vvhefc 
I it sjTirtne.i of the world, «ju1a trau't, kJ i>« iainii a.vim-ii7i-—^ 
Qf the inci>rrup^ibiUiy of the foul ; nif f^:(^ ti Ju'ialw ^ix^^m i5 

iffia^, ■ aVaU^MTi t£ 9>tf — iiSt eiucifi'lt;fe1i1ftitfU>1^ r«(tm^T«l^ 
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kept them from giving credit to a dod:rine, ^hiiii 
even their own moral reafoniogs, addrefled to thfi; 
People, had rendered highly probable in icfelf. Blflc 
as we obfervcd before, it was their ill fate to be de- 
termined rather by metapbyfical than moral argu^^i 
ments. This is bed feen by comparing the ;beTie^ 
and, condu6k of Socrates with the reft. He was^ 
Angular, as we faid before, in confining himfclf ta. 
the ftudy of morality ; and as Angular in ieluvit^, 
the doftrine of a future ftate of rewards and puniflir; 
mcnts. What could be the caufe of his belief but 
this ren raint ; of which his belief was a natural con- 
fequcncc? For having confined himfclf to morals^ 
he had nothing to miflead him : Whereas the reft of 
the phiLfo^^hers applying themfelves, with a kind 
of fanaticifm, to phyfics and metaphyfics^ had drawn % 
number of abfurd, though fubtil conclufions, which 
diredly oppofed the confequences of thofe moral ar- 
guments. And as it is common for parents to be. 
fondeft of their weakeft and moft deformed iffue, fo 
thefe men, as we laid, were eafier fwayed by their 
metapbyfical than moral conclufions. But Socrates, 
by impofing this modeft reftraint upon himfelf, had 
not only the advantage of believing fteadily, but cf 
informing his hearers, of what he really believed.5, 
for not having occafion for, he did not make ufeofc 
the double do5trine. Both thefe circumftances, Ciccip^ 
(under the perfon of Lelius) alludes to in the Cha-. 
rafier he gives of this divine Sage.— Qui Apollinif^ 
Oraculo fapientifllmus eft judicatus, non tarn hoc^ ium: 
illfid^ ut in pier if que y fed idem dicehat femper^ A}^\u^ii 
HOMiNUM ESSE DIVINGS; Hfquc cum € corp6re ex€^^ 
fijfent red turn in Caelum pat ere cptimcque tt jufiiffimo 
cuique expeditijfimum ^. — '■ By which words^ Cicero, as 
we obferve, leems to refer to the double diSrine of tbo 

I Dip Amicitia, c. iv» 

. - reft* 
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^ of the Philofophers, who fotneumcs pretended 
it) believe a future ftate, and fometimcs profe0cd to 
60M the extinftion or refufion of the human foul. 

Thus, as the Apof!le Pavl obfervcs, the Phi- 
fcfbphers pROptssiNC themselves to be wise, 
itecAME FOOLS \ Well therefore might he warn 
^ followers left they too fhoiild be spoiled 
TfHROUoH VAIM philosophy': and one of them, 
atnd he no fmall fool neither, is upon record for hav- 
^ig been thus fpoikd; SyneSius bi(hop of Ptole- 
fliais. He went into the church a Platonift ; and a 
Platonift he remained 1 as extravagant and as abfurd 
s any he had left behind him ''. This man, fotfooth, 
could not be brought to believe the ApcfiWi Creeds 
ttf the refurreiSion : And why? Becaufe he bc- 
flcvcd Willi Plato that the foul was before the Body 1 
#ac is, eternal, a parte ante : and the confequencc 
they drew from this was, (as we have (hewn) the 
■eery thing which difpofed the Platonifts to rcjeft alt 
Ature ftate of rewards andpunifhments. However, In 
.|his ftation, he was not for fhaking hands with CbriJ- 
MiiMty, but would fuppofe fome grand and profound 
niyllery to lie hid under the Scripture account of the 
RESURRECTION. This again was in the very fpiric 
of Plato -, who, as we are told by Celfu-, concealed 
many fublimc things of this kinii, under his popular 
doflrine of a future ftate '. It wasjuft the fume 
with the Jewifli Platonifts at the time when the doc- 
trine of a future ftate became national amongft that 
people. And Philo hinifelf feenis difpofed to turn 
the notion of Hell into an allegory, lignifying an 
impure and finful life ". 

* Rom. i, zz. ' CoLos, it. 8. 
^ See 3 full account of thu man, h:s principles, tils Icrupleg, 

isnd hi) cooverdon, Ui.lbe erilieal Inquiry intt ihe tpimaiu eftht 
Tb.hfifhiri, &c. c. Miv. 
' Seenoic Op. 164. 

* Se« tiii Ua£t l)t (ffnj ijfu jciC' (n^'f crwiiiicn't etm/J. 

' ■ But 
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But It was not peculiar to the Platonifts to alle- 
gorize thi doftrine of the refurreSiion. It was the 
htJmouf of all the Se5fs on their admiflion inro Chrif- 
tianity. Et ut carnis reftitucio negetur (fays Ter-' 
tullian) de una omnium Philosofhorum schola 
fumitur ^ Yet in another place he tells us, that ^r^ 
Herejy receivid ii^s season ibtG in the fcbooi of Plato. 
iDoleo bona l-de Platonem faftum HiERExicoRUM 
OMNIUM Condimentariiim ®. For the Philofophers 
being, in their moral* lectures in their fchools (in 
imitation of the language of the MyfterieSy whofe 
phrafeology it was the fafiiion to ufe both in Schools 
and Courts) accuftomed to call vicious habits, deathy 
and reformation to a good life 'ANATTAEIE or a 
refurreSioriy they were difpofed to underftand the 
RESURRECTION OF THE JUST in the fame fenfe. 
Againft thefe pcfts of the Gofpel it was p that the 
learned apoftle Paul warned his Dilciple Timothy. 
Shun (fays he) profane and vain babbungs, 
for tbey will increafe unto more ungodlinefs. And their 
word will eat as doth a canker : of whom is Hyme- 
naeus and Philetus, who concerning the Truth have 
^rred^ faying that the Resurrection is past al- 
ready ; and overthrow the faith offome ^. 

And here I will beg leave to obferve, that when- 
ever the holy Apoftles fpeak of, or hint at tljc Phi- 
lofophers or Philofophy of Greece, which is not fel- 
dom, they always do it in terms of contempt or ab- 
horrence. On this account I have not been afliamed 
nor afraid to fhew, at large, that the reafbns they 
had for fo doing were juft and weighty. Nor have 
I thought myfelf at all concerned to manage the re^ 

• Defraefc» adv, H^ret, ** Dc Anim. c- 23» 

V Hinc illae fubul^s & genealogias. iodeterminabiks, & qas« 

finmes infraduorae, & Serr^ones JerpenUs *velut cancer: a quibas 

jios Apoftolus Fefraenansy nominatixn philofophiam; &c* T^tuU 

Jh pffrfc. adv. Hitntn , ^ ^ 

. ^ 2 Tim. ii, 16. ^ 

' ptitatioa 
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lUtacion of afct of men, who, on thefirn: appear- 
Vice of Chrijlianity, moft virulently oppofed it, by 
All the arts of fophiftry sndinjuftjce: and when, bjr 
'^he force of its fuperior evidence, they were at length 
4nven into ic, were no fooner in, than they begaa 
"to deprave and corrupt ic '. For Irom their froj&ne 
^dva!» babbUn^s^ Tertiiltian afliires us, every herefy 
jlppk its birth. Ipfi illi sAPiEtniJE. professores, de 
taioruw in^enits om'ii! hare/is f:nimati'r*. And, in 
.■pother pi.ice, he gives us their genealogy. *' Ipfe 
i* deniqiie ha^refes a PtJiLO^OPHiA fuboruantur. 
'^ Inde ^Qnes & formic, nelbio qux, & crinitas 
'* hominis apiid VaUnlinum: Platonicus fuerat. 
** Inde Mardonis deus melior de tranquillitate, a 
Stoicis vcnerat ; &c uci anima jnterire dicatur, ab 
Epicubeis obfervaiiir: et ut carnis resti- 

-¥ TUTIO NEGETUR, DE UNA OMNiUU PHI!.0SDPHO- 

RUM scHoi.A suMiTua 1 cc ubi materia cum dec* 
squatur, Zenonis difciphna eft: et ubi aliqujd 
-^ de igneo dec allegatur, Heraclitus intervenit. 
"** EfEdem materia apud hfereticos & philolbphoa 
*?* volutaniur; iidem retra£tacus implicantur. Unde 
*f malum, & quare i" & unde homo, & quomodo ? 
** ijj quid froxime Valentinus propofuil, unde deusf 
'• Scilicet at de Enchyraefi, cdromate infertint Ari- 
<.' STOTELEM, qiii illis dialefticam infticuir, artificem 
I** irruendt & deftruendi, verfipellem in fententiis 
ft' coadram, in conjcituris duram, in argumentis 
^.' operariam, conicntione molcftam, etiam fibi ipfi 
p omnia retraftantcm, nequid omnino tradlaverit. 

a ' See ibe Iniroduftloa to JuUan, w a dijcevr/t eaBciming bit 
^lltmpl lu Tcl^uiid the lempU. 

" Aiv, Marc. 1. i. '1 he author of a fragment coKceraing iht 
^lalaj'ifbti t going under ibe name of Origen, iiys the ikme 

I ** Hinc 
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*» Hinc illse fabuliE & genealogife indctermife 
«* biles, & quEcftiones infruduofe & sermoiiJ 

*' SERPENTES VELUT CANCER, a quibllS flOS aM 

" ftolus refrsnans ', &c." One would almoft 11 
gine, from ihefe laft words, that Tercullian ! 
torefcen that Aristotle was to be the founder"|| 
tbc School Divinitv, 
' He obferves, that the Herefy, which denies t 
Refurreiiio'! of the Body, arofe out of the whuJ 
School of Gentile philofophy. But he omits a" 
other, which we have fhewn flood upon as wid 
bottom ; namely, that which holds the human soBH 

TORE OF THE SAME NATURE AND SITBETAKH^ 

WITH God -, elpoufed before his time by the Gifi 
tics, and afterwards, as we learn by St. Auftin, ' 
llie Manichasans and Prifrillianifls ''. 

Why the heathen Philofophers of our times fiioi 
be difpleafed to fee their ancient brethren Jhewn f 
knaves in practice, and fools in theory, is not atal 
ftrange to conceive : but why any elfe Ihould thiill 
themfelves concerned in the force and fidelity of tM 
drawing, is to me a greater myliery than zxiffi 
have attempted to unveil. For a ftronger procrf"* 
the necefTity of the Gofpcl of Jefus Chrifl: cannofiT 
think, be given than this. That the Sages ' 
Greece, with whom all the wisdom of the woi| 
was fuppofed to be depoiited ', had philosophise 
themfelves out of the moft evident and ufel 
Truth with which mankind hath any concern. ' 

t Di pr^/c. ai-v. Hrcref. p. 70, 71. Ed. Par, 1 j8< 
"Prifcillianiftxi^uosin HifpaniaPrifcillianm inllituit, ihaK^ 
Qnofticorum & Manichxarum dogmata permiitia fcAantU 
qiiamvis et ex aliis hsrEfibus in cas Tordcj, lanqiiam i 
Quandam lionibili tijnfjfioncconfluxerint. Pronler occult?ii<i 
autcm contaminationcs fc lorpiiudines fuas habent in fiiu'dGj 
maiibut & I'-a^; verba, Jiira, pcijitrs, fecretun) proilete 

ARIMAS mewwr BJUfBEM K,1Tt;it;E ATi^lPE SCBSTAWTIJ 

cuj«5 EST Deus. Aug. Pt H^rtjitti, 
■.,» j.Con. i. io. 

Befiilc 
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Eefides, what greater regard could any one lliew 
to the authority of the Sacred Writers than tojuftify 
their censure of tbi Greek PHlofofby ', a cenfurc 
which Deills and Fanatics, though for different ends, 
have equally concurred to reprefent as a condemna- 
tion of human learning in general ? 

In conclufion, it is but fit we fliould give the 
reader feme account why we have been fo long and 
ib particular on this matter. 

One teafon was (to mention no other at prefent) 

ro obviate an objedion, which might polfibly be 

urged againft our proofj of the divint legation of 

Mo3Es, from the omijjion of a future Ji ate. For if 

now the Deifts fhould fay (and we know they are 

ready to fay any thing) that Mofes did mt propagate 

that doiirine, hecaufe ke did not believe it -, we have; 

an anfwer ready : having fliewn from fad, tbat the 

V not bdieving a doSfrinefo ufful tofociely, was ejieemed 

f tie reafen for the Legijlator not to propagate it. I 

I fay, having fiiewn it from the praflice of the Philo- 

Lfophers: For as to the Lawgivers, that is, thofe 

pwfio were not Philofophers profefied, it appears, by 

(■what can be learnt from their hiftory and charafler, 

f ttat, they all believeJ, as well as taught, a future 

' flatc of rewards and punifhments. And indeed how 

t fhould it be otherwife ? for they were free from 

I tbofe mctapbyfical whimjies, concerning God and the 

F SooL, which had fo bcfotted the Greek Philofophers. 

[ And I know of noilung elfc that could hinder any 

f jnan's believing it. 

Againft all this force of evidence, weak, indeed, 
[ -as it is againft the force of prejudice^ the learned 
f Chancellor of Gottingen has oppofed his Autho- 
[ riry, which is great, and his talents of reafoning 
I and eloquence, which arc ftill greater. " Magnam 
I iK>n ita pridcni (fays he) ut Antiquiores mittam, in- 
^ jgcnii vim et doiTtiinEe copiam impendit, ut in hanc 
,.4 nos 
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(Oil n pgrcgms ec inprimis acOtus*.- 
celebcrrimo et '.TuJitifrimo libro, quam, 7be ditiiif 
Ijgalion cf Moj'e- dnn njlriiled, infcripfit Lib. ihV 
Scft. 4. Jibct ille nos exiibmaR' omnes I*h 
5pc,nos, qui animorum iminortiliEatem db^iier 
eamdem clam negiile, Natunim reruai fevcra'll 
loco habuilTs atque mentcs hominiim ParcicULsi 
fiiific ex rniinri anima decerptas. et ad earn poft t 
porum obiium reverfuras. Vtrum, ut lidt^ 
Crtec fum lanlum Fbiiofopbos eiim teP.ari, qUi 
aliis tarrx^n Popali^ ful eciain Philolophi fuerillt^ 
Grfbcoriim fenicniiis mulcis modis femoti, uc Fi(| 
inqiia'.ii, Icponam, non cpcrlh li plants lep'i 
^aularr. fusm z^it Vir prxclirus, qiitid in tanti r 
mcnti accufadane nc-ce(Tarium viderur, fed ccf/jef 
tantum, esemplis nonnuilis, deniquc confefi 
ex inftituds quibufdam et dogmatihus Phtlofopffl 
rum quorumdatn dudib" — De rebus Chrijl, , ' 
Cenjtaniinum Magnum, p. iS. Here the I 
Critic fuppoQng thequertion to be,— VVhacthe ^ 
lofophcrs if ihe ancient P^erhl in general thbugfi't 6 
cerning a future ftatc ? charges the Ji.ihor of 
pivine L'~galion wich falling fhort in his pcoqf, wjj 
reaches, fays he, anly the Creek PhUcfiphers, tkoli 
there were many other in iht •world hejides, -aibb a 
matifed onvety different principles. Now I had a 
and again declared, that I confined my Inquiry 
the Greek PhUofophers. We Oiafl fee prefcntly, 
what reafon. What then could have betray'c'd t 
great iMan into fo wiong a reprefentation ? It 1 
not, I am perfuadcd, a want of candour, 
atttntioniothe Author, he criticized. — For, fed 
Jo much wricten by me again!! the principles of d 
Ancients who propagated the doiflrine of a fir 
ftate, he unw.irilj* concluded that it was in my pll 
pofc to di/crdii the doflriiic, as difcoverable by^tf 
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light of nature} and, on that ground, rightly, ia^ 
Imed diat my bufinel's was with the whole tribe of 
Ancient Philofophers : and that to ftop at the Gi;teks 
wasmitUking the extent of my courfe. But a Htcle 
attention to my ge.ieral argument would have {hewn 
him, that this inquiry into the real jiintliTients of 4 
race of Sages, then moft eminent in all pulitical 
and moral Wifdom, concerning this point, was 
made foleiy to fhew the vait mporiamt of the doc- 
trine of a future Itatc of reward and punilhincni; c« 
fociecy, when it was feen that thefe men, who pub- 
licly and feduloiidy taught it, i!:d noc indeed U-lieve 
it. For this end rhe Greek, Philolophers ferved mjf 
purpofe to the full. Had' my end betH net the tm^ 
foriar.ct, but the i^.ifc,(d:i of the Do^unc (as this 
learntd man unluckily conceived it) I h.'d then, in- 
deed, occalion for rhuch more tlian thijir fuiiVagf 
10 tarry my point. 

Id what follows of this learned Criticifm I am 
much further to feek for that candour which fp 
eminerttly adorns the writings of this worthy per- 
fon. He pretends I have not proved my charge 
againft the Creek Pbilcfo-phen. Be it lb. Eiic 
w-nen he fays, I have not attempted it ty am 
tlear avd evident tejiimcnies 1 hn only by conjeSura,^ 
ty iitflaiiccs in fame Parlicuiars i 'by confeqi/cnia de~ 
diued from ihe lio^r'ines cud Injl:lntis cf caimn of. the 
'PJ^Jhplert ; This, I cannot reconcile to his ings- 
[iUOu's fpirit of critlcifm. For what are all ti;ofc 
"pinijges given above, from Timseus tiie LocrJut^ 
from Diogenes Lacrtius, from Plutarch, Se.itus f nj- 
piricus, Plato, Chry-fippus, Strabo, AriflotJe, Epic- 
letus, M. Antoninus, Seneca and others, but Ujli- 
tttenieSy iletir and evident, either of the parties con- 
cerned, or of fome of their fchool, or of thole whp 
give us hiftorica! accounts of the Doftrines of thofc 
•Sdiools, that none of the Theiftical Scfts of Creek 

Phi. 
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Philofopby did hdidve any tiling of a future Hate 
of rewards and piinilhments. 
- So much for that kind of evidence which the 
Ksrned perfon fays I have not given. 

Let us confider the nature of that kind, which 
! owns I have given, but owns it in terms of dif- 
dic. — In tanci momenti acciifatione — conji^uris 
exemplss nonnullis denique con/eSJariis ex 

Ititulis, ficc. 

, As to the CONJECTURES he fpeaks oF — Were 
icfe offered for the purpofe he reprefents them ; 
lat is to fay, direftly to inforce the main qucflion, 
,ould readily agree with him, that in an atcuja- 
of fucb moment they were very impeninently 
irged. But thiy are imployed only occafionally to 
jive credit to fomc of thofe particular teflimonuh 
which I efteem clear and evident, but which he de- 
^es to exiH ai all, in my inquiry. 

, By what he fays of the injtances or Examples 
^fome particulars, he would infinuate that what a 
ingle Philofopher fays, holds only againft himfclf, 
lot againft the Seft to which he belongs : though 
te iniinuates it in defiance of the very genius of tne 
Greek Phiiolbphy, and of the extent of that temper 
fby none better underftood than by this learned man 
Cjimfelf) which difpofed the Members of a School 
jtirare in verba Magijiri. 
3. With regard to the inferences ieiueed 
'x Doilrines and Inftitutes of certain of the P 
'jp&ers; by which he principally means thofe 
d from their ideas of Gad and the Soul, We * 
linguilh. 

If the isfereuce, which is charged on an opliu^ 

c difavowed by the Opinionift, the charge is unjufi. 

If it be neither avowed or difavowed, the ch^gie, i& 

\Kcendu/ive. 
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'5 But if the Cottfequence be acknowledged and even 
jBpnteoded for, tKe cliarge \5jujl : and the evidence re- 
'liilring from it has all the force of the moft direct 
proof. 

i; Now tlie Conpquence I draw from the Doftrines of 
fte Philofophers concerning God and the Soul^ in 
3bpport of my charge againll them, is fully and 
^gely acknowledged by them. The learned per- 
"in pioceeds, and afllires his reader that, by the 
line way ot reafoning, he would undertake to prove 
Biat none of the Chrirtian Divines believed any thing 
ftf that future Hate which they preached up to the 
*eopIe. *' Ego quidem mediocris ingenii homo ec 
J* tanto viro quantus eft IVarburtonus ionge inferior, 
f' Omnes Chriftianorum Theologos nihil eorum, 
qux publice cradunt, credere, ti callide hominum 
mentlbus impietatis venenum afflare vcHe, con- 
vincam, li mihi eadem eos via invadendi poteRas 
concedatur, qua Philofbphos Vir doftilTimus ag- 
grefllis eft." 

This is civil. But what he gives me on the fide 
ingenuity, he repays himiclf on ihe fide of judg- 
nt. For if it be, as he fays, that by the lame 
iiid of reafoning which I employ to convift the 
'hilofophers of Impiety, the Fathers themlelves 
ight be found guiky of it, the fmall talent of in- 
nuity, which Nature gave me, was very ill bc- 
)wed. 

Now if the Learned Perfon can fliew that Chrif~ 
t Divines, like the Greek Philolbphers, made 
c of a deulih do£irijie — that thpf held it lawful to 
tceive, and Jay one ihing when they thought another — 
:t they fomdimes owmdattd f-'Hietim^i denied a future 
te of reward and funifhmmt — that they held God 
Id not k angry nor hart any one— thai the foul was 
\rt of the fuhftance of Ged — and aiwwed that tbt 
nfequence of theft ideas of Cod and the Soul waSt no 
Vol. II. S futurt 
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fmarejtdle ef rewards and puniflrments When, I 

fay, he has fticwn all this, 1 (hall be ready to gi« 
up the Divines^ as I have given up the Plnlo- 
fgphers. 

But if, inftead of this, he will firft of all mifi 
prefcnt the force of my reafoning againft thePhiJ. 
|)hers, and thert apply it, thus mirrcprefented, ag 
the Divines-, bringing vague f(?»;ei?((r« in fuf 
Bf the main queftion ; making the cafe of pariicii 
{Synirfius for inftance) to include the whole bdl 
or urging rosfequences not feen, or abhorred when m 
(fych as Polytheifm from the Trinity :) If, I layj 
With fuch kind of proof (vehich his ingenuity and 
Erudition may find in abundance) he will maintaia 
that he has proved the charge in queftion as ftrongij 
*gainft Chrirtian Divines as I have done againft iHt 
Greek Philofophers ; why then — I will agree with 
iJie firft Sceptic I meet, that all enquiries concerni^ 
jbe Opinions either of the one fet of men or of tw 
Other, is an idler employment than picking ftrawStC 

'^ S'or when Logic and Criticifni will ferve no loD&l 
to difcover Truth, but may be made to ferve w 

I M/i\d vagaries, the blind prejudices and the obliqift 
Snterefts of the Difpulers of Ih'u ff^orid, it is timcA 
thn»w afide thefe old Inflrumems of Vaaity ttil 

; iWifchief. Tj 

, S E C T. V, o 

"' > 

JjO UT it may now perhaps be faid, *' Thou^f 
■jfj have defigned well, and have obviated an ^b- 
leftion arifingfrom the prefent queftion; yet,— Wfc 
M not imprudent fo employ a circumftance for iSk 
*Urpofe, which feems to turn to the difcredit t>f tifc 
Chriftian doflrinc of a future ftace? For what cSh 

I T&ear harder on the reasonableness of this doci- 
^HrlCj than that the beft and wifelt of Antiquity dM 

' 8 no£ 




not htXxvt 3 future ftate of lewards and puni(h- 
jnents ?" 

To this I repljr, 

I, That if the authoriry of the gfiek Ph:bfiph«r» 
have found weight wicK us in matters of rd.gion, it 
fe more than trtzt the facnd H^riiers intended they 
Ihouldi as appears from the cha-after ihey have 
jgiven us of them, and of their works, 
- 2. Had I, indeed, contented myfeff with barely 
fliewing, that the Philofophers rejeiftcd the doflrine 
of a future ftate of rewards and punithments, with- 
out explaining the grounds on which they went, 
Ibme /lender fufpiciou, unfavourable to the Chrif. 
fian doftrine, might perhaps have daggered iholfe 
weak and impotent minds which cannot fupport 
ihethfeives without the Crutch of author it y. But 
frhen I have at large explained thofe grounds, whichj 
Af all philofophic tenets, are known to be the moft 
Abfurd; and the reader hath feen rhefe adhered to, 
while the beft moral arguments f-or it were oveplooked 
■nd negleiScd, the weight of their conclufions lofes 
«lll its force. 

i 3. But had I done nothing of this ■, had left I 
'Ae Philofophers in poflclTion of their whole autho- 
*rTY, that authority would have been found imper- 
tinent to the point in hand. The fuppofed force of ic 
trifeth on a very foolifh error. Thofe, who miftako 
Christianity for only a repuUicalien of ibe Reli^ien 
tf fialure, muft, of courfe, fuppofe the doftrine it 
leacheth of a future ftate, to be one of thofe which 
Natural reli^hn difcovers. It would therefore fcem a 
^ilcredit to that Rtpublicatim, vick not the dodlrine 
^ifcoverable by human reafon ; and fbme men would 
■be apt to think it was not, when the Philolbphers 
had miffed of it. But our holy Religion (as I 
hope to prove in the laft book) is quite another 
/Ihing: and one confequcnce of its true nature 
S St wUl 
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wUIbcfeen to be this, that the Christian doctrine 
of a future ftate is not in the number of thofe which 
natural Religion teaclietti. The authority of the 
Philofyphers, therefore, is entirely out of the quef- 
tion. 

4. But again, it will be found hereafter, that this 
fail is fo far from weakening the doftrines of Chrif- 
tianity, that it is a ftrong argument for the in ' 
of that Difpenfation. 

5. Yet as we have often feen writers decei' 
^cir reprefentatlons of Ptf^dB ^«//}«/0'-, and. 
zealoufly bufy in giving fuch a one as they imagined 
favourable to Cbrijiianity, they have been all along 
differvingiti Left I myfetffliouid be fufpc6bed of 
having fallen into this common delufion, I lliall beg 
leave, in the laft place, to fhew, that it isjuft fuch 
a reprefentation of Antiquity as this, I hw 

f'ven, which can poflibly be of fervice to our 
^th. And that, confequendy, if what is 

given be the irue^ it does revealed Religion rat 

tcrvice. 

This will beft appear by confidering the usual 

fiEws men have had, and the confequent method| 

they have purfued, in bringing Pagan Antjquitx 

into the fcene. 

- Their defign has been, either to illuflrate the 
I REASONABLENESS, or CO Ihew the necessity of 
[ "Cbrijiianity. 

[ > If the fubjeft were reasonableness, their way 
I %as to reprefent this Antiquity, as comprehending 
f ^I tiie fundamental truths, concerning God and the 
[ $Qul, which our holy Religion hath revealed. But 
f 4U greatly as fuch a reprefentation was fuppoled to 
I #rve their purpofe, the Intidels, we fee, have not 
I ^ared to join ifliie with them on the allowed /s^s 
p flnd with much plaufihilityof reafoning, haveendea- 
. Woured to Ihew, that th£K£fokb Christianity 
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jfiflft, 5. e^ M0EE8 iemmftraUd. 
VAS NOT NECESSARY. And this very advantage, 
TiNDAL (under cover of a principle, which fomc 
modern Divines afforded him, of Cbrifiianily's be- 
ing only a republkalim of the Rdigion cf nature) ob- 
tained over fome writers of confiderable name. 
. If THE defign were to fhew the necessity of 
Chriftianity, they have then taken the other courfe, 
,^d (perhaps milled by a fenfe of the former mifchief) 
run into the oppofite extreme 1 in reprefenting Pagan 
^ntiqujiy as ignorant even of the firft principles of 
Jicligion, and moral duty. Nay, not only, that it 
^ncw nothing, but that nothing could be known; 
for that human Realbn was too weak to make any 
(Sifcoveries in thefe matters. Confcqueotly, that 
there never was any fucb thing as natural religion ; 
^nd that what glimmerings of knowledge men have 
jiad of this kind, were only the dying fparks of pri- 
mitive Tradidon. Here the Infidel again turned 
jjheir own artillery upon them, in order to difmount 
^hat boafled reasonableness of Christianity, 
on which they had To much infifted : And indeed, 
yhat room was there left tojudge of it, after human 

f:"albn had been rcprefented as too weak and too 
lind to decide ? 
Thus while they were contending for the reafott- 
^Icnefs, they deftroyed (he necufftty; and while they 
■^rged the neiejfit-j, they rifked the reafonabknefs of 
Cbrijiianily. And thcfe infidel retortions had an ir- 
nOlUble force on the principles on which our Advo- 
cates fcemed to go; namely, that Chriftianity was 
MJy a repul/licatisn of ■primitive natural Religion ''. 

X It 

^ y As what ii here faid relates eniifely to the resolutions in ihc 
Jbte of Religion here at home, firangeis will noi be able to fee 
force of il, without fome farther account of this niatier. — 
TiFrcATio\ BY FAITH ALONEi tuilt upon the doiflrine of 
RidtmjUkn ef Maxkind by tht dtaih mdjaaifiie o/ChrijI, was 
great Golpel-Prindplt on which ProtbsTaktism was 
S I fQundeil, 
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It appears then, thai the only view of yitili^Mi 
wbioli gives (olid advantage to the chbjsti^ 



foonde^t when theCliuTchei of the Norih-Weft of Europe t 
fljtwfc off the Yoke of Rome : By fome perhaps puftied too J 
Jn their abhorrence of the Popifli doflrine of MentT s the W 
MM fchirni Btnangl) us being made on the panic fancy that4 
Church of England had not leceded far enough from ^41,^^ 
However, ynji^'^aiinn hy Tafth alanc being a Golpd-Doflrine, f 
*?ai received as ihe badge df true /".ofe/awi/^/i, by all; when tie 
f CHiTAN*'(fi(ft driven by perlecution from religious into ciril 
Fa&ion, attd ihcroughly beaied.intoBmhafiarm hy each iFaQiotli 
in iv. turn) carried the Doflrine to a dangerous and impuie^* 
linemiaw/'i:. This fanatic notion foon after produced the pOlSid 
virtues of ihefe modern Saints. Tlie mifchief which enfiiai^^ 
«»ell known. And no fma!) fhare ctf them has been: 
this impiou. abufe of the (ioflrine of Jufiificalkn hj ftdlh » 
fcrft by ^i]ruiaii«g Morality, and then by ^{^1% 
wiih it. 

When the Conftitution was reflored, and had brouglitii 
credit thofe few learned .Divines whom the madnels of Anep 
ceding times had driven into obfcurity, the Church of £ngL 
ftill fmartin^ with the woiindi it had received from the ^ 
«f the great Gofpcl-pilncijjle of Faith, very wifely labon 
to reflore Morality, the other eflential part of ihe Chrif^ 
Syiiem, lo it's Rights, in (he joint direction of the fail' 
^nce, the -encoiiagement. (be Church gave to thofe .i 
difcourfcs -i-hich did fuch ciedit lo Rehgion, in ibe lices 
times of Charlci the Setond, comFofed by thefe learned aott, 
ous men, al>ufed by the Zealots with the nick-name Latr 
smtitiAK Divinc!. The cepuntion they acquired byfa4 
nugkly weeding out tbefe rank remains of Fanaticifjn,iiui4' 
Succcffr'ts fund of (haring with ihem in the fame labour 
laiiila'il'j atnhkion! but, two ofien mixed wiih a vain | 
for /»i/'«i"ii^ upon thofe who have gone, fucoeftfully, bcfos^^ 
The Cliuich wa; now triompbant. The Seflaiies weie h»»- 
bled ; <oiii£(iroe« oppretr':d ; alwsys regarded wilh an eye cf 
jealou'fy and avctfion ; till at length ihfs Gofpel -principle of 
Faith came lo be elieemed by thofe who fliould have known 
better, as wild and tiinaiical. While they who owned tt't divine 
Original Ibiiiid fo much difficulty in adjufling the diiUnfl Rjghn 
andCterogativesof t-~AiTHand Morai-ity, that by the lime tbia 
Century was ready to commence, things were come tofuch a-paft 
(Moraliij was advanced fo high, acd Faiili fo deprelTedand tncuni- 
bered tnth in'fling or uninteUigiblc explanaiioni) chat % ntvi difini- 



CAvsEt is fuch a one as ihews natural Reafon to be 
jCLEAR enough to perceive Truth, and the ncoef- 
jity of its deduftions when propofed ; but not gene- 
tally STRONG enough to discover it, and draw 
fight deduftions from it, Juft fijch a view as this, 
{ have hete given of Antiquity, as far as relates to 
ifce point in qucRion j which I prcfume to be the 
*RUE ; not only in that point* but likewifc with 
tegaid to the ftate of natural religion in ce- 
p£RA^ : where we find human Reafon could pene* 
^ate very far into the effential difference of things; 
but wanting the true principles of Religion, the An- 
S(jeiits neither knew the origin of obligation, nor 
jihe cjonfequence of obedience. Revelation hath 
^ifcovercd ihefe Principles, and we now wonder, 
^hat fuch prodigies of parts and knowledge could 
jommic the grols abfurdities, which are to be found 
in tlieir beft difcouries on morahty. But yet this does 
sot hinder us from falling into a greater and a worie 
tielufion. For having of late feen feveral excellent 
&ftems of Morals, delivered as the Principles of na- 
iual Religion, which difclaim, or at leaft do not 
^>wn, the aid of Revelation, we are apt to think them, 
in good carneft, the difcoverics of natural Reafon; 
and fo to regard the extent of its powers as an ob- 
j?£tion to the veceffiiy of any further light. The 
•bjeflion is plaufible; butfure, there mull be fomc 
miQake at bottom; and the great difference ia 

4kn of our hoiy Religion, in oppofition to what it's Founder 
^^ghi. and unknown to its early Followers, was all in fafliion ; 
tiller the tide of a Si^uhlitaihii c/ihe ReJigiea t/tfaiurt ; nataral 
,'Juligion, it feems, {a,-, well as Chiiftianity) ttaihmg the daSrine 
^fJif* anJ immerlality. So fays a very eminent Prelafe •. And 
4lC,GnsPBL, which [ill now had been underffood a) bur coeval 
■dlhKEDEMFTion. was henceforth to be aclcnowledged, tu 
4U tu tin Cualion. 
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point of excellence, between thefe fuppofcd produc- 
tions of mere Keafon, and thofe retil ones of the 
(Tioft Icatiicd Ancienis, will increafc our fufpicion. 
The truth is, thefe modem fyllem-makers had aids, 
which as they do not acknowledge, fo, 1 will be- 
lieve, they did not perceive. Thefe aids were the 
true principles of Rtligion, delivered by Revelatiom 
principles (b early imbibed, and fo clearly and evi^ 
oenUy deduced, that they arc now millalten to be 
amongft our firft and moft natural ideas: But thofe 
who have fludied Jntiquily-, know the matter to be 
fftf otherwife, 

I cannot better illuftrate the ftate and condition 
of the human mind, before Revelation, than by the 
following indance. A fummary of the Atomic 
Philosophy is delivered in the Tbe^letus o{ Plato: 
yet being given without its principles, When Plato's 
writings, at the revival of learning, came to be ftu- 
died and commented upon, this fummary remained 
abfolutely unintelligible : for there had been an in- 
terruption in the fucceflion of that School for many 
ages ; and neither Marcilius Ficinus, nor Serranus 
could give any reafonable account of the matter. 
But as foon as Des Cartes had revived that Philo- 
ibphy, by excogitating its principles anew, the mift 
removed, and every one faw clearly (though Cud- 
worth, I think, was the firft who took notice of it) 
that Plato had given us a curious and exaft account 
of that excellent Phyfiology. And Des Cartes was 
now thought by fome, to have borrowed his ori- 
ginal ideas from thence; though, but for the revi- 
val of the ^Itomic principles, that paffage had ftill 
fcmained in obfcurity. Juft fo it was with refped 
\ 1^ the powers of the human mind. Had not 
[ Rtvehtien difcovered the true principles of Reli^ov^ 
L (hey bad without doubt continued altogether un- 
P Jtflown. Yet on their difcovcry, they appeared fo 
confonanc 
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infonant to human Reafon, that men were x^ to 
liftake them for the produAion of it. 
CictRO (and I quote him as of fuperior autho* 
aty) underftood m'jch better the true limrra and ex- 
nt of human knowledge. He owns ihe ftate of 
iiural Reafon to be juft what is here deliverrd; 
car enough to perceive Truth, when propofed. 
It nor, generally, Itrong enough to difcovcr ic 

[is remarkable words are thefc *' Nam ncqoe 

tarn eil acris acies in naturis hominum, & inge- 
nits, ut res tantas quilquam, Kisi mosstratas, 
poffit videre : neque tanta tamen in rebus obfca- 
ritas, ut eas non penitus acri vir ingenio cemai^ 
<* fi modo adfpexerit '." 

SECT. VI. 

"% H A VE now gone through the fecond genetal 
,*' propofiiion, which is. That all mankind* 

I^PECIALLY THE MOST WISE AND LEAKKED SA- 
I'iONS OF AnTIQI'ITY, have CONCOftBED IK BE- 
ElEVING, AND TEACHING, THAT THE DOCTRINE 
AJF A FUTURE STATE OF REWARDS AND PUNISH- 
MENTS WAS NECESSARY TO THE WELL-BEING OF 

-ibciETY. In doing this, ] have prefumcd to enwr 
he very Penetralia of Antiquity, aod cxpufc ia 
feofl vtnerable iccreis to open day. Some parts of 
*hich having been accidentally and obfcurely feea 
by the owl-light of infidelity, were ima^ned by 
hch as Toland, Blount, and Coward, (as is natural 
r objeifts thus fecn by falle Braves) to wear ftrani>e 
Sgantic forms of terror: and with thefe they have 
ihdcavoured to diflurb the iettled piety of fober 
H^ripans. 

' Pt Ore/. 1. iii. c. 31. 
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Tht ridiailous ulc thele men have made of what 
they did rot urdcrftand, may perhaps rccal to the 
Mjder's n)ind that ftale atiiciftical obje^ion, ihat 

|iiE(.IGION JS CNty A CBEATl'RE OF POLITICS, A 

^tate-engine, mvcBted by the Legiflator, to draw 
Jfce triot of Civy Society more clofe. And the la- 
.iber, becaufe that objcftion being founded on the 
.apparent ule of Religion to Civil Policy, I may be 
jiippi>l«d to have added much ftrength to it, h]r 
ihcwing in this work, in a fuller manner than, per- 
^«ps, bas been done bei'ore, the extent or that 
utility; and the large fphece of the Legiflator'i 
jfgency, in the application of it. 

For thus flood the cafe : I was to prove Moses's 
iiiineojfifiance, from his being able to leave out of 
his Religion, the doftrinc of a future fiate. This re- 
tjuired me to fliew, thai this doi5lrine was aalurally of 
the utmoft importance to Society. But of all the 
arguments, by which that importance may be prov- 
ed, the plaincft, if not theftfongcl>, is the conduft 
ofLAwcivEKs. Hence the long detail of circum- 
Hances in the feccnd and ilhd books. 

But indeed it not only ferved to the purpofe of my 
particular queflion, but, appeared to me, to be 
one of the leaft equivocal proofs of the truth of 
^ELlciOpi in general; and to deferve, in that 
view only, to be carefully examined and explained. 
1 confidered this part, therefore, and defire the 
reader would fo confider it, as a ivhcle and fepara;?^ 
Vtrpck of.itfelf, to PROVE the trvth of keligij 

^N GENERAL, FKOM ITS INFINITE SEKVICE TO 

Man SOCIETY, though it be but the inlrodtiSliail 
the truth of the wosaic. 

Let us examine it: Lawgivers have unanimoufly 

Concurred in propagating Keligion. This could be 

only from a fenfe and experience of its utilityj 

in which they could not be deceived : Keligion 

there- 






therefore has a genecal uiMiiy. Wc ddirc co 
^ e(\ahlith its iruib. 

For, TRUTH AND CEMERAL tTTILITY »EC 

^iiLY COINCIDE ; thai is. Truth u frtiuSt^ of 
Vtilicyi and Utility is i«<i'id/hv of Tiucb. Thv 
truth is produSlhe of utility, appears from tlie mcuiv 
of ihe tiling. Tbc oblerviog muti, it ading as 
ihings really 4ire: he who a£b as thiols rca% «i^ 
muif gain his purpoted end; s^ dtiSaippotmioat 
proceeding from acting as things dr< mU: Juft 41 
id reasoning frooi true or £iilc prtncipler, fbc n>o> 
flufion wiiich fojows tnuft be ocGeJ&rily fight 
or wrong But gaining ihtt end is uiiiity or up- 
pinefg ; difappotntmcnt of the cml, bu't or ni- 
Itry. If then Truth product utility, tbcothcr part «f 
the proj^oruion, chac utility adtatti tru(h« foliows 
of neceiTity. For not to follow, fuppo&s two d:&i^ 
ent kinds of GENERAL UTILITY relative to thc £uie 
cieaiure, one proceeding from truth, the odicr from 
fallhoud ; which is impofSblc ; becauje tbc oamrct 
of th<^e utilities mud then be di&reat, thaiii, one 
of them mud, at the fatne time, be, aod nqt be^ 
Utility *. >^'hercver then>«e £ncl gourd cmEu/, we 

*•• How etpedtent It i»s to gi»f thii iJee^M protf of 4e <m> 
JUmet af iraif- anJ gmt-al atrltf, auf be &«* ^ die tna^ eai 
(■teu which perplMKt dm iB^cniOiM Smpvc, Jto^m of Ge- 
IV4, wbfa hf'ieau of iJuilobjcd. " Jc vow. ^bf* kc 10 to 
tier to tbs .Arch Blfli^p of Parit) deoi raaniem iTmMBmer k 
rnipiftr l«i Religii>ni diveffci, V vK Vea It vrm fi h pax, 

BMiL t'y troa*eii( rasire felo* le«r> tfit tmfi n ii if mwtMx 
fmr 3a itrrt, blon k bien oj \e Bul qi'e3n pe«i«ai bife a U 
SpcKte ct *a gcadie hsauio. D oe Imk pw, po*i tmaidaute 
'iinble ox>n>«n, contnencer far Jieidtr ^ tti dnei rirjii ^-^ 
tfjfr] tnftmbit. ef <fu« U Religion h ptai «nyc cS aofi la pJin 
APuihle.^— But then again li« fey*. — II (nroii po erm w cmsin, 
jltfl' ■»■■ » , qoe Ti r bo«i»e HI hax yomt la Sodctc b (td>^^ Ii 
yli» vnye «ll mTi U plai fbciake & la pjoi homaue — Vet fer all 
jfcis he cnntlwJci — — Ma^i ce Icaiioient. tost probable qa'i! «!!, 
fft'AijmdegrantWsdifbttltc^ par 1* jiiftoritiae el k* ^u a<ii la 
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May certainly know it for the produft of Truth, 

phich it indicates. But the pradice of Lawgivers 

Kws U5, that this uiilfty rcfults from Religion. 

c confequence is, that Religion, or ihe idea of 

relation bsttceen the creature and the creator, ii 



However, as the unanimous concurrence of I-aw- 

ftivers to fupport Religion, hath furnifhed matter for 
hh poor infidel pretence, 1 Ihall take leave to exa- 
[ tnine ic more thoroughly. 

I ' Our Adverfaries are by no means agreed amongft 
i tiicmfelves : Some of them have denied the truth of 
t Religion, becaule it was of no utility; Others, 
[ becaufe )t was of so great. But commend me to 

ihe man, who, out of pure genuine fpite to Relr- 
L gion. can employ thcfe two contrary fyftems toge- 
' ther, without the expence fo much as of a Mum*. 

however the Syftem moft followed, is the political 
t invention ef Religion for its uje: the other being only 
I the idle cxercife of a few Dealers in paradoxes*. 
[ - I have begun thefe volumes with an examination 
p ^ thzfirft of thefe fyftems -, and Ihall now end them 
\ -with a confutation of the olhtr. For the Unbeliever 

driven from his firfl hold, by our fhewing the utihtj 
t erf" religion, prepoUeroully retires into ihii-, in order 
[ to recover his ground. 

Critias of Athens, one of the thirty tyrants, and 
I *Tie moft execrable of the thirty, is at the head of 
' this divifion ; whole principles he delivers in the 

moft beautiful Iambics. His words are to this 



— p. 71-z. But Antiquily, whicli had intangled 
ilfclfin this queHion. apparently drew him, in. The Sagea of 
old faw clearly that Uiilitj and Virtue perfeaiy coincided. They 
rhoughc Viiliii and 'Iruib did not j as conceiving the conftitudon 
fif tilings la be To framed, that fairehaod(3s it was circumllanced) 
•light at onetime be of genetal benefit, jultasTruih is at another* 
■ * See BkuKi'j Anima Maxtli, and Qrighal ef Jdalalry, 
\ , • Such as the Author of Du Contraa Social. Ch. VJI [. p, 191. 
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* miniflcr and execurioner of violence; w ben there 
** was neither rcArard aimexed to wraie, nor pti- 

" nifhment 

There are many variation* Jn die fwrfing of tfth ftagment! 
■nd I have every where chofen that which appeared to- roe the 
right. That Criiias was the author, how moeh foever the-critid 
feem inclined to favour the claim of EuripideSj I make no ftruplc 
tft aflert. Tlie difficulty liw here: Scxtai Empiricul eitprcfly 
givea it toCridas; and yet Plutarch is Ihit more exprefs for Euri- 
pides : names the P!ay it belonged to [ and adds this farther dr. 
cumftance, that the poet chofe to broach his impiety uoder the 
diafafterof Sifvphus, in order to Iceep clear of the Laws. Thus 
twoof the molt knowing writers of Antiquity are fuj'pofed irfe- 
conciteablc in a plain matter of faft, Mr. Petit, who has ex* 
wnined the matter ai large, [Ob/ir-o, Mi/,ell. I, i. c. I,] de- 
clares for the authority of Plutarch. And Mr. Bayle ha* fully 
Ihewn the weaknefs of his leafoning in fuppori of Plutarch'* 
claim. {Crii. Dia. Afi, Critias. Rem. H.] Petit'* ^Rem i» 
to this eiftfft, (hat there is an hiatus in the text of ^extui: 
That a Copill, from whom ell the exiftent MSS, aw derived, 
when he came to Criiias, unwarily jumped over the paffage 
(juoted from him, together with Sextoj's obl'ervatioo of Euri- 
pides's being in the fame fentimenti, and fo joined the name of 
Criiias and the lambici of Euiipides together. Rot this k fuch 

* liberty of conjefturing, as would anfeitle all the monumenti 
of Antiquity. 1 lake the true folution of the difficulty to be 
this : Critlas, a man, aa the Ancients deliver him to us. of atheif* 
tic principles, and a fine poetic genius, compofed theft lamhiei 
for the private folace of his Fraternity; which were not kept 
fo dofe but that ihey got air, and came to the knowledge of 
Euripides : to whom the general Hream of antiquity concurs in 
giving a very virtuous and religious charafler, notwithftanding 
the iniquitous infinuations of Plutarch to the contrary. And ihft 
Tragic Poet, being to draw the Athelft, Silyphus, artfully pr<^ 
jcfled to put thefe lambki into his mouth; (or by this mesnt 
the fentiments would be fare to be natural, as taken from real 
life ; and the poet Cafe from the danger of being called to iccoun^ 
for them. And fuppofing this to be the cafe, Plutarch's 
count becomes very rcalbnable ; who tella ut, the Poet delivi 
this atheiOic dofltine by a dramatic charafier. to eVsde the ji 
tice of the Areopagus ; but, without this, it can by no 
be admitted : For, ihinly to Ikreen Impiety by the mere ii 
fition of the Drama, which was an imponant part in theJt (i 
vals, and under the conHant eye of the Magillrate, wat a p 
way of evading the penetration and fevciiiy of that formitu 

judicatur 
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•• irifhfflent attendant upon vice. Afterwards, i' 
" appears, that men invented civil Laws to be i 
** cuTb to evil. From hence, Juftice prefided over 

JidicdtUre, how goad a (bift foevet it might prove sgaioft mo* 

deri) ,penal Laws. Buc the giving tbe known verfcs of Critiaa n 
kJi Atheill, wa; a fafe waj' of (cee[>ing uttder cover. For alj 
(rftntment mull need; fatl ori cJie real author; efpcciilty when. 
tfi was ften, they were only ptodoced for condemnatiort, at wift 
" — V befheffn. Without doubt, the chief ino[i?e Euripides hwi 
is contrivance, wai the fatisfaftionof e.vpofing a very wicJtoJ 
; in which he had nothing from his adverf^ry's power Bt 
■ hlin. for Crliias W3S then A privatfi man ; the Sifypbu being 
Jifftiin tlicgi" Olynipi odd ihe (yfaciiy of thi Thirty not be- 
isning tilJ the laiter end of ihc 93''. But what is above a)(k 
I gejii^s and call of that particular Drama wonderfully it^ 
A hi» defign : for the Sifyphas waj the Jail of a tetralogy 



i 



,«/:«j. 



r..)" 



a faiiHc irap^, in which Tp*- 



a of poetry, a licence foihething refeiiibling that ef the all li^ 

"% of branding evil citizen*, wa! indulged ; and wliere, iha 

; cuilom of parodying tlie verfes of rivul poets wa» in ufo. 

_. J we may be fure that Euripides, who was wont to fadriz^ 

B fellow- writers in hia feriaui tragedies (ai where in hi( Elt3T4t 

e ridicnlet the difta-vtrj in the CMpAirot at ^/ihylai) wonll 

9 little, cJifpofed to fpere thetp in this ludierou* kindof cotnpofi- 

AdmJtting this to be the cafe; it could not but be, [bat, 

good while after, tSefe lambia *buld be quoted by fom* 

a Critiu'i, whofe fi-o^n-()r they were; and by others, as Eurl- 

' \, who had got the ii/t, and in whofe 1 ragedy they weife 

I and by both with realbn. But in after- times, thit ma&> 

;r ws> forgonen or not aite,nded to ; and then fome took thei^ 

~uripidej's, cxdufive of the right of Criiidt ; and otheri, 

e contrary : And 11 a £opil{ faiicied this or that man thk 

r, ft) they read the le«. Of this, we have a remarkable 

ce Jn the j;'" vcrfe, *here a tranfcriber, imagining ilw 

lent (o be the Tragic Poei's chofe to read, 

'09e. t. ^Kftufiif aVf?©- f'X" f«''e'fft- 

caufe this cxprelTei the peculiar Phyfiology cf .Anaicagora^ 
ifcrfreceptor of Euripides; Which Mr. Barnes thought a con- 
'ifcWfe {ifoof of the fiagtterit"s hcing really his: whtreaS that 
iding nrakei a fthft deteaiveaiidirtiperiinentj thefrw/btiae 
•• 'ythisofGroiius: 

Aajiin^; ai-tji-* <^'Z" XH^^' 
U, i foppofe, Plutarch and Scxtui may be well recoa* 

** the 
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8* the human race i force became a flave to right. 
*« and punifhment irremt0ibly purfued the tranf- 
" greflbr. But when now the laws had retrained 
« an open violation of right, men (et upon contriv- 
•• ing, how to injure others, in fecret. And then it 
■* was, as I fuppofe, thatibme cunmng politi- 
«* ciAN, well verfed in the knowledge of mankindj 
•* countei plotted thi; defign, by the invention 
M principle that would hold wicked men in 
•• even when about to fay, or think, or aft il 
•* private. And this was by bringing in the 
* Li E F OF A God ; whom, he taught to be immor* 
^ tal, of infinire knowledge, and of a nature fuper* 
** latively excellent. This God, he told them, 
<* could hear and fee every thing faid and done by 
•* mortals here below : nor could the.firft concep- 
«* tion of the moft fecret wickednefs be concealed 
" from him, of whofe nature, knowledge was the 
« vgry eflence. Thus did our Politician, by in- 
•' culcatlng ihefe notions, become the author of a 
*• dodrine wonderfully taking; while he hid iruA 
•* under the embroidered veil of fi6tion. But tb 
•* add fervile dread to this iniprelTed reverence, the 
•' Gods, he told them. Inhabited that place, which 
*' he found was the repofitory of thofe Mormo's, 
*' and panic terrors, which man was fo dexterous at 
*' feigning, and fo ready to fright himfelf withal, 
•* while he adds imaginary miferies to a life already 
** over-burthened with difatters. That place, I 
*' mean, where the fwift corufcations of enkindled 
*' meteors, accompanied with horrid bnrfts of thun- 
*' der, run through the Harry vaults of heaven -, chc 
*' beautiful fret work of that wife old Architcft, 
•* TIME. Where a focial troop of (liining orbs pcr- 
*' form their regular and benignant courfes; and 
** from whence refrclhing Ihowcrs defcend to pe- 
*♦ create the ihirfty earth. Such was the habitauon 
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<* he afligned fcr the Goisj <i puc* nc-l zrtc^ 
*' for the difcharge cf chc:r funding : A::^ n^i 
** the terrors he applied, ;o circiirTsiir f:tcr^ t.u.- 
** chief, ftifle dilbrder in c>e I'teii. giTt his L-i-v . inr 
** pl^y9 and iniro.use Rd/:^icn^ . ':; Mi..dj[jry :.7 :':< j^lz^ 
«* gifiraie, — This, in mj opijiloc, wis ne ri:;:L^ 
•* whereby morta! man *is £r^ brocgiz "i:! hriie-?* 
** that there were imEnortil 2^'irajea." 

How excellent a thbg h ju.zice, :j.id 'irzdzcd'j ir 
other, on obicrving it co be ^r^.::-.:i*d Li. dui iiecs ^ 
thieves and robbers ? Ho« uiln'-.', Luw .rtfr^iT^i rj ;> 
thing is Religiony may we Li-i, r^'zjtz, '.z rliriss :;::& 
confeflion of its power, fiGrn ::a rwo zxib Ticcroi. 
enemies, the Tvranc ^.-.i ie Aicz: 

The account here g:7tn c:' 3lii:i:^:i Is, zmx: x 
was A STATE jXV£2*T:c)f ; :::dz Is, :i<i: :cn :«:ea ;r 
/i&^ relation ht'j::un tc^ cndi-ir-i -mi :c^. 7r j jr -sifi^ 
formed and contrived sy zc2.i:iz:i: :i «?: .:b*.v7 :^iarji;e^. 
From whence tlie In5dci cor.cijxics ir co ;::e vrr.ic- 
NARY and CROL'XDLEi^. rrorT: :i:it vr.^.-^r.^Ta.^ri'* 
iarge fliare in the iLCisbiiTcirrj^rx of ir.cienr narionai 
Religions, two ccvifdcu.-^.ce:; ar* r^Trv:\ -.he cne :y 
Believers •, the oth^r 07 U -tu^ud^'irs. T >»c r :rz con- 
clude that therdbfc chitie niiyjujul Bii'ui,'^ v'*r» --f 
political origiiul : and chis die arxii^rx / K.;eri cf \:.^ 
Church fpent rnuiri cinr.e and ''^'^\T^\ :u ;:.r:,^>*. T'r.ci 
Second concLurrc, from "Jie fajTje nri, "/.a.: :.-.er:::.-* 
tieligion ingimr::^ or rhe idea .: :L-ie r*:at-:ri -.e:- c :.a 
the creature dUid t\e: Creator, */i.i a col :ic :::v:n:Lon, 
and not fo'jrji::ed ir. che r.acL;.*eci :r.!i-g3. A.ii if in 
confuting thu^ I v^reng-.-iCn ar^d faf^por: :h^ c:-.ci 
GOncIufion, I iuppcfc, tliac, in fo coii^, I give zi- 
ditional fVrength to the caufe of Iicv^:ati:n ; o:Iwr- 
wife the Fathers were very much miftaken. And 
though InEdels, indeed, in tr.elr writings, atfcct ca 
dwell upon this conclufion, " that Suftrj}i:ion w.is a 
Scace-iDv^tion j" it is nor, I prcfume, on account 
. Vol. II. T o{ 
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^tiS arty fervice, which rhey imagine it can do their 
ciuie i but becaufL- it enables ihem to (Irike oblique- 
ly, under that cover, at R.'Iigion in general, -when 
they do not care to appear without their mafk. But 
if et'cr they (hould take ic into their heads to deny, 
that there is any bectf r proof of Superjlitkn's being 
a mere politic invention tlian that Religion ingenerd 
is To, let them take notice that I have here anfwered 
rfiem beforehand. On the whole then, if I prove 
that Religion in general was not a politic invention, 
1 enervate all the force of the Atheift's argument 
agaiiin: HtvclaVen, taken from the invention of Reh- 
pen. For that Supirfiitton was of human original, 
both parties feem to agree: though not ail 0/ 
it the invention of Scatefmen, as we fhall fee pre- 
ftncly, when we come to fhew that onefpeciei of Ido- 
latry was in Hyi- even before the inftitution of civil 
Sofciety. 

I fliall prove then, and in a very few words, thai 
then fa^ 6r pqfiiien is fir^, impertinent, and /(- 
(ondh't FALSE. For, 

I. 
Were it true, as it certainly is not, that Religim 
•was invented hy State/men, it would no: tlierefore (d- 
low that Religion is falfe. A confequence that has 
been, I do not know how, allowed on all hands; 
perhaps on the miftaken force of one or other of 
thefe Propofitions. 

I. Either, ikat Religion -was not found out, as a 
irufbi b) the ufe of Reafen. 

II. Or, that it was invented only for its UlHity. 

III. Or laftly» thai the Inventors did not believi il. 
I. /Is to Religion's not being found out, as a truths 

l>y the ufe of reafon, we are to confider, that the find- 
ing cot a truth by reafon, necefiarily implies 
the exercife of that faculty, in proportion to the 
importance and difficulty of the fearch : fo that 
where 
3 
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where men do not ufc their reafon, iroths of the ui- 
mofl; certainty and highell ute will remaio uokoowa. 
We are not accuftomed to reckon it any o^e^ioQ 
to the moft ufefiil civil truths that divers lavage 
nations in Africa and America, remain yet igtiorane 
^them. 

Now the objeflion againft the truth of Rdigton, 
Is founded on this pretended fai^, that the Lawgiver 
taught it to the people from the moft early ttmcs. 
And the Infidel Syftem is, that man from bb firft 
appearance in the world, even to thofc early times 
<rf his coming under the hands of the Civil Magi- 
ftrafe, difftred little from brutes in the ufc of hij ra- 
tional faculties; and that the improvement of them 
was gradual and (low : for which. Antiquity a ap- 
pealed to, in the account it gives us concerning the 
Jate invention of the arts of life. Thus, according 
to their own flaie of the cafe. Religion was taught 
mankind when the generality had not begun to cul- 
tivate their rational faculties ; and, what is chiefly 
icmarkable, it was taught «t those few who 



I 



It is true, our holy Religion gives a different ac- 

;t of thefe firji tn'ti: But then it give? a different 

•count too of the origin of Religion. And let our 

' rerfaries prevaricate as they will, they muft take 

r ntitbtr. For that very thing which was only 

) make the firft men lb cnligStencd, as they 

reprefcnted in Scripture, was Rrvtialiin; and, 

[ fhis allowed, the difpute is at an end. 

If it (hould be faid. That ** Tuppofing Religion 
K, it is of fo much imponancc to mankind, that 
1 would never fuffcr u* to retnain ignorant of 
' I allow the force of the objcaion : but then we 
: not to prcfcribc to the Almighty his wav of 
Hnging us to the knowledge of his Will, h is fuf- 
IHent 10 jufftfy his gocxioel*, that he h»th done tc : 
T 2 and 
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and whether he chofc the way of Revslation, or 
of Reason, or of ' the civil magistrate, it 
equally manifefts his wifdotn. And why it might 
not happen to this frtnb^ as it hath done to many 
others of great importance, to be firfl: (lumbled 
upon by chance, and miftaken for a mere utility \ and 
afterwards feen and proved to be what it is, 1 would 
beg leave to demand of thefe mighty Maftcrs of 
reafon. 

II. jis to Religicn^s being invented onhffor iii uti- 
lity : This, though their palmary argument againfl; 
it, is of all, the moft unlucky. It proceeds on a 
fuppofed inconfiftency between utility and truth. For 
men perceiving much of it, between private, par- 
tial, utility and truth, were abfurdly brought to 
think there might be the fame inconGftencc,.betwecn 
general utility and fome truths. This it was wbicli 
led the ancient Sages into fo many errors. For Tid- 
th^r Philofopber nor Lawgiver apprehending: that 
TRUTH and utility DID COINCIDE; theFirfl:,whilc 
he neglefted utility, miffed (as we have feen) pf the 
moft momentous truths : and the Other, while little 
felicitous about truth, miffed in many inftance&(as 
we fhall lee hereafter) of utility. But general utility 
andall truth, neceffarily coincide. For truth is no- 
thing but that natural or moral relation of things, 
whofe obfervance is attended with univerfal benefit. 
We may therefore as certainly conclude that general 
utility is always founded on truths as that truth is dl- 
v/ays productive o{ general utility. Take then this 
coricellion of the Atheift for granted, thai Religion is 
froduciiv'e of pubhc good^ and the very contrary to his 
inference, as we have feen above, must follow: 
ntLvntly^' that Rrligion is true. ... 

If it (hould be urged, That " experience makcth 
againft this reafoning ; for that it was, not Religimj 
but Superstition, cliat^ for the moit pafl:> pfCh 

cured 
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cured this pubjic utility : and fuperftiuon, both fides 
agree to be tmneous." To this we reply, that $»• 
perftilioH was fo tartrom procuring any good in the 
Kncient world, where it was indeed more or lefs 
mixed with all the national Religions, that the good 
which Religion procured, was allayed with evil, in 
proportion to the quantity of Supcrftiiion found 
therein. And the lefs of Superftition there was in 
any national Religion, the happier, caieris paiibas, 
wc always find that people j and the more there was 
bf it, the unhappier. It could not be otherwifc, for, 
4f we examine the cafe, it will appear, That all thofe 
advantages which refuit from the worjhip of afupe^ 
rier Bemg^ are the conrequeoccs only of the true 
■frinciplts of Religion: and that the mifchiefs which 
■refuit from fuch worlhip, are the conlequences only 
jof ih&falfe ; or what we call SuperjHUon. 

The wifer Ancients (in whofe times. Super- 
stition, with it's malignant embraces, had twin- 
»d itfdf round the noble trunk of Keligion, 
ind poiloncd her benigncft qualities, deformed all 
ifcer comelincfs,' and ufurped her very name) were 
■ft) ftruck and affefted with what they faw and felt, 
that fome of them thought, even Atheism was to 
be preferred before her. Plutarch compofed a 
£ne rhetorical difcourle in favour of this ftraogp 
paradox ; which hath fince given frequent occalkia 
'40 much fophifiical declamation. M. Baylz huh 
iupported t'lutarch's Thefis at large, io an bifioritai 
itntd Pbilojophical Commentary : Yet, by Bef^tQiufL, 
or rather confounding, a real and nuimal ountiu> 
iTtoit, neither the ancient nor the mcxkis Wmr 
■bath put the reader fairly into poflefioacf ite^Mtf' 
tion. So that, both the iukjict aodiferxjt*^ 
CATE of the PropoGiioo arc Jcft i»(te «tw»«v»'4tf 
flate of ambiguity which is nrntftnr i»]^if« » ^s^ 
■radex the air and tmMmkmtdmvMi^ 

T 3 ^t. 
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The ambiguity in the fuhjg& arifeth from the 
^ord* Superstition's being lb laxly employed as 
to admit of two fenfes; cither as a thing adven- 
TiTioufi TO Religion, with which it is fatally apt 
to mix itfelf; Or a^ a corrupt species of re- 
IIGION, In the firft fenle, Superftition is of w 
nfe at all, bur of infinite miichief ; and worfe than 
Atheifm itfelf: In the fccond fenfe, of a corrupt 
Religion, it is of great firvicc: For, by teaching a 
Providence, on whicli mankind depends, it impofeth 
a neceflary curb upon individuals. To as to prevent 
the mifchiefs of mutual violence and injuftice. It is 
likewifc, indeed, oi great dijfcrvue: for, by in- 
fufing wrong notions of the moral attributes of 
God, it hinders the progrcfs of Virtue; and ibme- 
timcs fets up a falfe fpecies of it. However, in the 
fenfe of a c^-rrupt Rdigien, the Reader fees, it is 
infinitely preferable to Atheifm : As in a Drug of 
fovercign efficacy, the application even of that whick 
by lime or accident is become decayed or viciatcd, 
is, in defperate diforders, greatly to be preferred ct) 
the reieflion ; ihu' it may engender bad habits in the 
Conftilution it preferves; which, the found and 
pure fpecies would not have done. Now one of the 
leading fallacies, which runs through Plutarch's 
little Trafl, keeps under the cover of this ambi- 
guity, in the subject. 

The ambiguity in the predicate does as much 
fcrvice to fophiflry. " Superftition (they fay) it 
v>orJe than Atheirm." They do not tell us, to 
■WHOM ; but leave us to conclude, that they mean, 
both to PARTICULARS and to SOCIETY i as taking 
it for granted, that if worfe to trne, it muft needs be 
■worfe to the other. But here they are miftaken : and 
fo, from this ambiguity arifes a new fallacy, whid 
mixes itfelf with the other. The degree of mifch«( 
caufcd by SiiperHition i? diSerent, as it refpefls il 
xbie" 
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objeiSts, ladividuals or Smittki. Supcrilicion, as it 
fignifies only a CORRUPT RITE, is more hurtful to 
Societies than to Individuals; and to bo:h, 'xerfe 
than Alheifm. But as it fignifies a corrupt reli- 
gion, it is lefs Iiurtful 10 Societies than to Indivi- 
duals; and, to both, hctitr than Atheifm. The 
confounding this dijUHSion makes the ambiguity in 
which Bayle principally delights to riot. And ihis, 
by the aiEtUnce of the other from Plutarch, fup- 
ports him in all his grois equivocations, and ioiper- 
i;ie£t ellimates : Till at length, it encourages him to 
pronounce, in the motl general terms, that Super- 
JlitiBH is worfe sban Atheifm ". 

Bavle is a great deal too diffufed to come with- 
in the limits of this examination. Out as Plutarch 
led the way ; and hath even dazzled Bacon him- 
ielf°, with Ihe fpiendor of his dilcourfe; I propofc 
to examine his arguments, as they lie in order: 
Whereby k will appear that, befides the capital fal- 
liicies above detecltd, it abounds with a variety of 
..pther fophifms, poured out with a proftifion which 
: equals, and keeps pace with the torrent of his wit and 
I eloquence. 

This famous Trafl: is, as we have obferved, a flo- 
rid declamation, adorned with all the forms and co- 
louring of Rhetoric; when the queflion demanded 
levere reafoning, and philofophicai precifinn. At the 
, lame time, it mull: be owned, tiiat it is of a genius 
very different from ihofe luxuriant, and, at the fame 
. time, barren DilTertations of the Sophifts. It is 
, painted all over with bright and lively images, it 
Iparkles with witty allufions, it amufes with quaint 

^, '' Penleesdive^fesecrltcs a un Dofleur de Sorlionne a I'occa- 
-fion de la eome'e qui parflt au nidis de Decembre 1680. ft 
* ccntinu«ioci des Penfte) diverfes, &c. 
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and uncommon fimilies; and». in every decoration 
of A irit and genius, equals the fineft xu)mpofitions of , 
Antiquity : Indeed, as to the folidity and exaftnef^ 
of the Logic, it is on a level with the meaneft; His. 
RH^^soNiNG is the only part I am concerned with.;. 
and no more of this, than lies in one continued coMf? 
pARisoN between Atheifm and Superftition: Fpr^^ 
as to his jofitive proofs, from faft, of the adh^d 
mifchiefs of SuperlUtion, I am willing they &oul4i 
be allowed all the force they pretend to. - 

It will be proper, in the fir ft place, to obfervev 
That It is l.ard to fay. What Plutarch iatended tq 
infer froir. this laboured Comparifon between Atheifm 
arid Sif^erjiilion j in which. He, all the way, give^ 
the preference to Atheifm: For though, throughout 
the c(>urfe of the argument, he confiders each, only 
as it afte£ls Particulars^ yet, in his coAcluiion, bei; 
makes a general inference \n favour of Atheifm wish, 
regarc^ to Society. But, it will not follow, that,, be? 
caule Atheifm is lefs hurtful \.o Particulars ^ it.ifc. 
therefore lefc hurtful to Societies likewife. So thdil^! 
to avoid al! fophiftical dealing, it was necefiary thefei 
two quefiions Ihould be diltinguifhed;.and fcpan" 
ratcly cor.fidered. However, let us examine his 
reafoning on that fide where it hath moft (irengtb|! 
^he cffetis of Atieifm and Superftitim on Parti- 
culars 

I. He fets out in this manner — '* Ignorance con^ 
cerning the nature of the Gods, where it meets with 
a bold and refraftory temper, as in a rough and 
flubborn foil, produces Atheism; where it en- 
counters flexible and fearful manners^ as in rank and 
low land, there it brings forth Superstition V- 

f Tsjs- fl«^» ^im djkuh'iui^ x) dyvoiaq tv^vq «| <*(X^i ^%« |wtOTW» 

<Ff^: ^£Kr*(^. Steph. Ed. 8^, vol. i. p. 286.. ■ 
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-This is, ty no means, ah exaft, or even gene-" 
^tly true account of [he origine of ihefe evils. There 
ifre various caufes which incline men to Atheifm, be- 
fides fool-hardincfs ; and, to Superflition, befides 

^ ciowardice. The afFeftarion of fingularity ; the vanity 
pf fuperior knowledge ; and, what Plutarch himfelf, 
ID another place of this very Traft, affigns as a ge- 
iriera! caufe, the fefife of the mifmes ef Superftithn, 
ifave frequently inclined men to this fatal obliquity 
pf judgment. On the other hand, ignorance of 
Nature; impatience to pry into futurity; the unac- 

. countable turns in a man's own fortune, to good or 
bad', and, above all, a certain reverence for things 
pftabliflied, carry them into SriperJIiitm. And as 
tibefi confiderations are equally adapted to affeft tha 

^Jiirdyand the pufillanimous ; fo the others, men- 
tioned before, as foon get poRenion of the fearful 
19 of the bold. Nay, Fear itfelf is often the very 
patHon which mod forcibly inclines a wicked man, 
M>ho hath nothing favourable to expeft from divine 
fuftice, to perfuade himfelf that there is none to 
ear. Plutarch owns as much ; and fays exprefly, 
that ** the end the Atheift propofes in his opi- 
nions is to exempt himfelf from aUfear of the 
Deity'." — Again, we find, by the Hiftoriea of all 
times, that Superftition feizeth, along with the weak 
ind fearful, the moft daring and determined, the 
inoft ferocious and tjntraftable. Tyrants, Conquer- 
lirs, Statefmen, and Great Generals, with all the fa- 
v^e tribes of uncivilized Barbarians, fubmit tamely 
to this galling Yoke. 

But our Author's account of the different births of 
Atheifm and Superftition was no more than was ne- 
feflary to fiipport his Thefis. He all along eftimates 
the two evils by the miferies they bring on thofewho 

*^TiNt- Irh avtj TW (*i! isfti^Eu Suit, ri (li f of.rtrSa.. p. 287. 
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are under their dominion. Thcfe fliiferies- arifefrotn 
the pafTions they create. But, of all the palSon3» F£4Ji 
is the mod tormenting. The puiillanimou& mind i^ 
^noft fubjeft to fear. And it is oyer the fearful /he 
fays) that Superfiition gains the afcendant^ Thil, 
therefore, was to be laid down ;m a poflaintum. 
The reft follows in order. 

2. For now coming xp bis parallel, he bfgm 
with a confeflTioa — '' That both errors are very b^. 
But as Superfticion is accompanied, wit^ palBoo or 
zScdiotij and Atheifm free fropi all paifioo, Siipcr- 
ftition muft needs be the greater evil ; as in a brokea 
limb, a compound fradure is much worfc than, a 
fimpU. Atheifm (he fays) may pervert the miiid^ 
but Super(litk>n both ulcerates md perverts. A oua 
who believes no God hath none to fear ^ but he ^ho 
believes God to be a capricious qx vindi<^iire Being 
hath a great deal to fear V — This is .wittily (aid: 
jbut Nature talks another languagie. We &ou|d is^ 
ware how we credit poetical iimilies ^ or even pbi^ 
ibphical analogies \ which, indeed, is buc poelirfs 
once removed. They both have their hopes ^sA 
fears. Though the Atheift has no X/od to fear, 
yet the miferable forlorn condition of a World veitfa- 
out a Ruler muft keep bini under perpetual alarms, 
in the apprehenfion of the difmal effect which 
(Chance and Hazard may produce in the'Mmerial 
fyftem •, cither by removing the pju-ts of k (whofc 
prefent pbfition fupports the harmpny of the whpk) 
coo far from, or iclic by bringing then) too near to, 
one another. 

And now again, the r^idity of PlvUiorch's i^ven* 
tion throws him on a Compari&)Q» to Aipport hif 
feafoning, which entirely overturns it -r- ^ He (fays 

f^y^kyyMiyda-* lira*,-? &C. p. 286— 7* 
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our author) who thinks Vircue ^ torportaJ hfiug \% 
only abllird. Here we have an error without paf- 
^on. But he who thinks Virtue a mere name is mi- 
jbrable; fof his error is attended with pafiion '," — 

How fo ? 1^' Bccaufe fuch a one hcs under die 

fad reflexion of having lofl: his ablefl; fupport." Buc 
piult not a man's being deprived of the Lawgiver 
be as fenfible a mortifitacion, as his being deprived 
pf the Law, whoie exiftence depends upon the Law- 
giver? On the other fide. Though Superftitionhath 
its fesriy it hath its hopes alfo; which, upon the 
Twhole, i think, to be more ehgible than ihat fup- 
poled freedom of the Athcift (even as our author 
^raws it) from all paffion and affeiSion. For the' 
ihe I'uperrtitious man may thmk pcrverfelv concern- 
ing the means whereby the Deity is appeafed, yet he 
jhinks him placable ; and fuppofeth the means to be 
in his own power. So that he is not under the ty- 
|unny of that pure and unmixed fear, which Plutarch 
feptefenis in fuch a manner as if all Nature fur- 
;ilithed out provifion to the fuperftitious man, for 
l^d and exercife to this paffion. Whereas the af- 
,|e^ion of Supcrftition is equal between hopes and 
fears : It is tiie proper temper of the fuperltjtious 
man, which more inclines him towards one than to 
fhe other. But Plutarch had before, gratujcoufly, 
'laid it down as an axiom, " That the eficntial tem- 
■perament of the fupsrflitious man is fear and cow - 
trdice." 

., 3. However, all this would not have been foffi- 
sient to fupport the wcaknefs of his declamatory re.)- 
foning. without the afiiftance of two commodious 
ibpbifms. to let it off. The firft, indeed, is of a 
kilcnder n:ijke, and hath little more in ic than found. 
He fays " the very name (hews, the effence of fuper- 

I QoAtf f'JIoi TiH{ iTiai rtifut * ^ lit^-ift &c, p, 236. 
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flirkwi to be Fear: For the Greek name of t\m mo- 
fal mode, Jn(riJ«i/Aoji'a, f]gnifies A fear ff /he gedf." 
A Roman might with the lame pretence aver, that 
iheeflenceoffupcrRitionisZ-wf .• Forthat the Latin 
word fuperplin, hath a reference to the leve we hear fo 
mtr chiltlren, in the defire that ibej jfxuld furvivt «>■, be- 
ing furmtd upon the obfavation of certain rdigious 
praflices deemed efficacious for procuring that happy 
event. The other Ibphifm is more material; and 
confifts in putting the change upon os, ahd repre- 
senting the God of the SuperlltCious man, by whom 
hcfuppofcs the world to be governed, in falTe and 
odious colours as an envious Bting^ hurtful to mtn^: 
For it is not the geed, but the evil Demon whw 
the fuperftitious man thus reprefcnts : Not the P 
ing which he worlhlpsj but the Being whkh4 
avoids and detefls. The fuperftitious man, ' 
fooliflily enough, fuppofech, that the God v/h 
acknowlcdgeth to be good, is capricious, i 
and vindiflive. But then, from that eflential q 
lity of GOODNESS, which belongs to him a 
concludes, that this Being may be appcafed by I 
niiflion, and won upon by oblations and ato 
ments. All this, Plutarch himfelf corfefleth ; J 
in words which directly contradict the accounc'l 
here gives of the God of the fuperftitious man. 
Jiiticn (fays he) agitated by many contrary paj^s^ 
ferelh itfelf to fufpeSl that the Good iifelf nu 
tvilK Plutarch has therefore afted unfairly, an 
fcrve a purpofe, in thrufting in the fupcrftiti 
man's tvil Demoriy in the place of his God. 
conduct will bear the harder upon his ingenuity, ' 
he held the dodrinc of the two principles: ■• 

mi THE ^isit^ Ka\a.^arf9ao iv) Tti) $£Ui. p. 291. 
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thcrefoiv, can hardly be fuppojed to have changed 
ihe object inadvertently, or without defign. 
, 4. Having made the Goi of the fLiperftitiaiis 
man, a D--vilt he hath, confiflenily enough, repre- 
fcnled the fu peril itious man's condition to be the 
Tcry ftate of the <ii;«9i^(/ ; '■ That his pains have no 
semiirion ; that he carries Hell in his bofoin, and 
finds the Furies in his dreams'"." The terms of 
the original are very elegant; But as they plainly 
aUude to i\\t Jhewiof the tnyftenes, I think the author 
jhould have been fo fair to recoileft, that ih'^re was 
^ Elysium as well as a Tartarus boili in the 
X>ria'ni of the fuperflitioiis man and in the Jhcm of 
?be Mylleries. And that as Tartarus an.l Elyfium 
were alike the fiftions of fuperftition, they were 
sJjke the objeds of the fupcrftitious Man's dreams. 
His natural temiserament and the redundancy of a 
.particular humour would determine the colour of 
(he Scene. The Atheifi: therefore, who, he fays, 
enjoys the benefit of repofe, might have his fleep 
^flurbed by /&e cries of the damned as well as the fu- 
pcrftitJQUs man; whom he reprefencs as kept in per- 
petual alarms by this pafljoni becauTe the habit of 
<ie body makes the very fame impreffions on the 
^cy, \a fleep, which t\itjlate ef ibe mlndiiQt%oa.l\iC 
imagination while awake. 

5. iJut, " from the tyranny of Si'perftiuon, he 
feys, there h no refpite nor efcape; becaufe, in the 
opinion of the fuperilitious man, all things are with- 
« the jurjfdidion of his God ; and this God is inexo- 
tfe^Ie and implacaile"." From fuch a Bting, in- 
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deed, there can be no efcape, nor refpite from tor- 
mcnr. But, as was Taid before, this is not the fu- 

pcrfticious man's Cod, but his Devil. Befides, the 
attribute of implacability totally removes, what ouf 
Auilior makes the other half of the mifenes of Su- 
perftition ; its flavifh attention to the foolilh and 
coflly bufinefs of evpiations and atonements : A 
praftice arifing from the idea o( placal/ilityy and il 
ceflarily falling with it. 

6. Therefore, as ifconfcious of this prevarii 
tion, he adds : *' That the rupcrflitious man f 
even his bcft conditioned Gods, the Beneficent, tM 
Prefcrvers : that the Gods, from whom men frti 
grandeur, affluence, peace, concord, and fuccefs, fl 
the objefts of his dread and terror "." Here we ti 
the fnperftitious man is at length confeffed to hai"ftl 
Gods very different from thole before afiigned unB^B 
him. However, we muft not think that even thd* 
will afford him any folace or confolation. It is k ' 
(hat the whole proof of this cruel exclufion Kcs Iff 
the ambiguity of the terms, if'pTlaji. and rf^i-i-; which, 
«/hen they fignifythc/eijr/ng-/«'tJ^^/T, do indeed im- 
ply mi/cry: But when they i:2,miy fear/rt^ religiorijiy, 
do as certainly imply a bkjjir.^-, becaufe they deter 
the fubieift, they influence, from evil. Now, when 
thefe terms are applied to the Gods corrfeSedly be- 
neficent, they can fignify only a. religious fear \ On- 
iefs when Plutarch hath defined Superstition to 
be, the fearing jlavijhi^. We will be fo compla 
fant to allow that the Superstitious Man ''canal 
fear rstgiSuJh. And where is the abfurdity in flyia 
for refuge to Gods, fo feared ? Though Plutare 
puts it among the contradiftions of Supcrfljtion. ' 

s — 'O (psEB(*(i<&. Tif( eraTf^a; 1^ y;«6^isc, 5 JJiMw rat 
^lltuxr, flfjl<!^ i^iiiOTt ^e1 lej ffyui tut dfiritt- p. 289. 
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It is remarkable, that thefe good-conditioned Gods; 
here defcriixd as t*? ffulitja:; kkI tk; ftHA(xi«t are call- 
ed by our author sraffyH,- tC, yi-A^xis';, his native and 
twttiry Gads. Yet if we confider the ftories of Ju- 
piter, Mars, Mercury, Bacchus, Diana, &c. we 
ftiall find no great reafon to exto! their morals. But 
here !ay the diftn-fs of the affair. Piutarch was a 
Prieft of this chfs cf Deities; and Grace, at thst 
time, being over-run with llrange Gods, and la- 
bouring under Eallern fuperftitlons, it was ptoptr 
to blacken i\\\i foreign worfhip, for the fake of the 
national: So that Platarch, like the fair Trader, in 
an ill humour with Interlopers, reckons all Eaftern 
Rites as even worfe than Atheifm. Hence his fa- 
mous exclamation to his Countrymen, which the 
noble author of the CharaSlerijiics quotes with much 
exultation, and transferred bitternefs, " O wretch- 
•' ed Greeks (fays I'luiarch, fpeaking to his then 
Y declining countrymen) who in a wjy of fuperfti- 
•* tion run fo eafiiy into the reiifh of barbarous na- 
*• tions, and bring into Religion that frightfu! 
•• mien of fordid and vilifying devotion, ill-favour- 
" cd humiliation and contrition, abjcdt looks and 
*' countenances, contternations, proftrations, disfi- 
*' gurations, and in the aft of worlhlp diftortions, 
•' conftrained and painful poflures of the body, wry 
** faces, beggarly tones, mumplngs, grimaces, 

'J*, cringings, and the reft of this kind. A fham« 

|V'. indeed to \i% Grecians'- Shall v/e, while we 

5f are nicely oblervant of other forms and deccn- 
•^ cies in the Temple, iKall we neglei5t this greater 
\} decency in voice, woi ds, and manners ; and with 
Ji vile cries, fawnings, and proftitute behiiviour, be- 
'" tray the natural dignity and majelty of that di- 
\^_ vine Religion, and national worship, deli- 
■ liCyed down to us by our forefalbirs, and purged 
/rem evary thing of bari;arous and favagt 
^'^ " kind." 
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** kind'.'* Siicli then were the circumftances of d 
time; and tticfe, together with the perfonal v 
of our Author, were, I fuppoie, the caufes w 
gave birth to this famous Trait, of Superst 
TION. To proceed, 

7. Another advantage of Mhafm over Suptt 
tiott, in Plutarch's reckoning, is, " that the I 
is fecured from the imprcfTions of a fiilurs fiatay 
]t is no wonder that we find this in the numb 
the Atheift's bleflings, when we confider dut ( 
Author regarded a future ftate as a Fabic, at ! 
invented for the rcftrainc of evil. Yet, whaie 
pleafurc the Atheift may take in his fccurity i 
this terror, it is certain, Society would fuiftr by c 
ing off fo ufefol a curb upon the manners of t 
people. 

8. Our Author then proves, and indeed provei 
effectually, " That fiiperflition is much worfe tbi 
the true Sinowledge of the Deity'." 

9. He confiders next the different eGefts .1 
Athcifm and Superflition on their fubjefts, i 
difaftrQUs accidents of life. And here again, Adiei 
as ufual, is found to have the advantage. 
Atheift indeed curfes Chance, and blafphemcs Pre 
vidcnce; but the fuperflilious man complains of 1' 
Gods, and thinks himfelf hated or forfakeh ' 
them "." — The Atheift is well come on. Hithcrll 
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Plutarch had repftfcnted his Favorite as always calm 
Mnd undirturbed: Indeed, lie makes one great part of 
the Atheift's advantage over Supernition to confitl 
in his freedom from all onruty paflions. Here, 
4hcy labour both alike under [heir cyranny. Well, 
jHit fome palTions make their owner more miferable 
than others. It is confelfed, they do. But, is that 
Ae cafe here ? Or if it be. Is it to the advantage of 
ihe Atheift ? By no means. The difallcrs of life 
«e fuppoled to have betrayed them both iniopajfion. 
Jhit he furely is lealt opprefled by the commotion, 
i*rho fcci a poflibitity of getting our of his diftrefles. 
:|t is impolTible the Atheift can have any fuch pro- 
fycSc. Ihcre is no Fence againll a Flail, nor pro- 
Tifion againft blind Chance : The fuperftitious man 
may eafily hope to appeafe the irritated Deity : for 
though be /ears and dreads the Gods, yety as Plu- 
ittrch acknowledges, he flies to them for refuge. I 
might mention another advantage which the fuper- 
ftitious man hath over tlie Atheift in the difafters of 
Itfb, namely, that he is frequently bettered by his 
isfominesi and this the Atheift never is ; becaufe 
fupetftitioua man may fuppofe them fent by the 
Gods in punilhment for his crimes j which the 
Atheift, never can. 

But (fays our Author) If the difafter in quet 
■tion be difeafc or ficknefs, the Atheift referring it to 
Ae right caufe, intemperance^ feeks out for the pro- 
l|icr cure. While the fuperftitious man imagining it 
BO be 3 judgment from Heaven, negleflis to have re- 
Voarfe to medicine'.** The delufion here is evi- 

— ^ir>>u 3w kJ «><Mr£tKa( isipn®. UyaHnt. On iSi ixAfta ggnSuV, vH 
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dent. U is buiU on tii.it tulle ppfition, which tfae i 
pcrimctiof all ages liathdilCreditCd, namely, Xti 
men always nii accor.iing to their fnndpl'i.. In tjf 
cafe efpscially, of avoidiilg or freeing thc^mlclv 

fttom inrtant phyficai evil, men of the moil. diSis« 

-principles go all one way; ahil however divided t« 
their rtligious opinions, they all meet in an umUtmiijf 
to -medical praftice It is an idle fophifni which 
■wdidd perludde uSs that, becaufe the fuperlVitious 
■roan ufcth facred Ritea to remove what he cfteems 
•fkfatrtd fiifi.-'fe, tha:, iheretbre, he employs no othd 
Bkrans ', I he early mixture oi* mfdicinsl drags with 
-iriigiotis diarms »nd incantacions. in theJirjft A^ip 
of Phyiic, might have taught oat Author, ho# u- 
turally men arc -wont to lend a helping hand to the 
•ftjppol'ed efficacy of Religion. But this realoaingis 
utterly difcrediied by his own inllance of ihejWan- 
^em the mofl: fuperiliiious of mortals; who,.in 
4he difircflcs of a Horm, while they pour out tb«r 
'^ows to their Savicur Ge.ls, at the fame timcialMaT- 
■tily to their tackle, and pump without interraifiioa* ? 
.Indeed, lie fcems fully fcnfible of its weakncfs, wkfl 
■he catches at an occurrence in x.hcyc'Ofijh 'hiftoty»to 
fiipport it; where, we know (thoiigii he did n«) 
that ail things were extraordinary, and nothine'to 
be brought to example, any more than to imitiaon. 
To dilgrace Superftition itiil more, our Author 
' ei^ca " tlie misfortune of Nicias (he Atherian ; 
rwho frightened by an eclipfc of the Moon, 'delayed 

^;- ' Pkntrch. makes iJie fuperfiirioBi aiaii &y,, T^rai^jj^ij^cBt, 
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his retreat till He and his array were invetled, and 
cue in pieces, by the enemy." But (his kind of Jii- 
pertlitious obfcrvance is as wdl adapted ro eneaaragt 
as to dijm:iy armies and bodies of men ; and hath juft 
ks often done the one as the other, jjo that, under 
thia article, Plutarch llioyld iiave fairly dated, and 
•balanced the account. 

I' From the ivifenes of life. He comes to the p/sa- 
fiires of it. And here too the Atheifl: mull have an 
•Kciufive poffeffiOD. He confcfiech, " chat the pomps 
'teid ceremonies of religious FelUvals abound with 
floomplflcenry and joy," He owns " his Atheilt can 
-receive no further amufement from fuch a fcene than 
BO laugh at it: But to the iuperfiitious man (he 
-fays) they are the liibjeft of diflrefs and miiery ^" 
■•——Not to allow the relaxations of the fuperftidous 
man's mental terrors to iiave their cffiB is hard in- 
'deed. It is much the fame as not to futFcr us to 
''Jf^l the remiffions of our bodily pains. If the fu- 
-ycrflicious man fancies the Gods are often angry, he 
*fometimes, at leaft, believes them to be appealed. 
fUAnd when can be hope to find them in good hu- 
TOour, if not at thtir Feftivals? To draw him, 
(■^crefore, at this feafon, with pale looks and trem- 
bling geftures, is certainly over-charging the pic- 
• turr. The truth is, the fuperftitious man hatli as 
*flrong paroxyfms of joy as ot grief i though perhaps 
neither fo frequent nor fo lalting. Yet to dqny 
Sthem to him at the celebration of his religious Fef- 
livals is a contradiction to a)l common fenle. 
k"' Our author next attempts to fliew, Tha: " the 
^trime of imp'im is rather to be charged upon the fu- 
^.Iwrllitious man than the Atheift : for Anaxagoras, 

U 2 he 
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he fays, was accufed of impiety, for holding ttu 
5871 to be only a red-hot ftone: But no body cli^ 
Icnged the Cimmerians of that crime for denj-ingiH 
exiftcnce'." By tbi-, our rtuthor would infinuatB 
that it is more injurious to the Gods, to hold diflioP^ 
rourable notions of their Mature, than to call itt 
qucHion their Being. The oppofition of thcfe cafes 
is witty and ingenious : but very defective, in the 
integrity of the application. Plutarch's Philofophic 
atheift in queltion, corrcfponds no more with the 
Cimmfr-.anu than his TheiiJ docs with Anaxj^oras. — 
The Athciit, afttr hiiving had a full •vicxi. of the 
works of God, denies the cxiftence of the Work- 
man. The Cimmerians, becaufe debarred, by their 
fituation, the ufe of chjt fenfe which alone could in- ' 
form them of the Sun's nature, had no conception 
of his Being. Jn the firli cafe, the coiiclufion be- 
in^; derogatory to the Nature of the Power denied, 
iht Denier is juftly charged with im^irly; In the lat- 
ter, as no fucii dcrogntion is implied, ho fuch crin* 
can be reafonably inferred. But this brilk fally WM 
only to introduce the fatnous decLiration which fbl- 
lows, and hath been lb often quoted ' by the mo- 
dem advocates of ttiis paradox. " For my own 
" part 1 had rather men lliould fay of me, That 
" there neither is nor ever was fuch a one as Plu- 
** tarch ; than they fhould fay, there was a Plutarch, 
" an unfteady, changeable, catily- provoked, and re- 

« "Oflii- V*)* 1^ Sarfti^nr m.n «3( tw aBiirulB ^eamttiiLi c^tuti 

■i " U were beutt (fays Bacok)' to have no opinion of God 
■■ at all, than fuch an opninn as i, Bnworlhy of him. — P!-aarci 
" lajth well CO Ihst purpofc. Surely, [(ui'a be) J bad laiher a 

" than If-el ikiy Jhoul/j'aj thtri 'xai eat I'latarcb ibat ii 
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*' vengeful man." Tbeftt fays the noble auihor of 
the CbaraSferiJiUi % are tte wordz of bsm-fi Phitarcb, 
And, withouc doubt, did Goo ftand only In tfut 
relation to tlie reft of Beings in which one creature 
(lands to another 1 and were his exiftence no more 
ncccffdry to the Univetfe of things than cbe exill-- 
ence of honeji Platarcb, every body would (ay the 
fame. But the knowledge of a Creator and Go- 
vernor is fo neceflary to the rational fyftem, that 4 
merciful Lord would chufe to have it retained and 
kept ahve, though he might happen to be difho- 
noured by many falfe and abfurd opinions concern- 
ing his Mature and Attributes. A private man of 
generous morals might rather wifh to continue un- 
known than to be remembered with infamy. But 
a fuprcme Magiflrate, who loved the Community 
he governed, would certainly prefer the being known. 
to hts Sutyed:s, even at the hazard of their miftak- 
Mia him for a Tyrant; bccaufe, if the members of, 
a CommLinity, through ignorance of th;ir having a 
Ruier, fhould think themfelves free from fubjec- 
Eion, every one would conlult his palTions and ap- 
petites, till he brought the whole into confufion. 
Whereas, whije they knew they had a Mafter, their 
aftions would be fo conformed to the general mea- 
llbres of obedience as to fupport the order of So- 
kty : though their perverfe notions of his Charac- 

: might indeed obliruft many of thofe blefiings 
ifeich Government produces under a Ruler of ac- 
aowledged juftice and goodncfs. 

Our author proceeds ; and obfervcs next, ** that 
" : Atheill, it is true, believes there is no God j but 

: fvpcrftitious man wijbes there were none : That 

t Athcift is avCTfe to Supcrftition j but the fuper- 
s m^n, if he could, would fhelter himfelfin 

r mc. Enlhufi/m, k&. J. 
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Atheifin '." It is by no means troe that the fu|^ 
iiitious man ever defires to bi; free of the lenfe ol, 
fopcrior Being, to whom he may be accountable for 
Iiisai^jonsi as api^ears plainly from his abhorrence 
and periecution ci AtheiI'm: Al! that he wif 
i», to reniier fuch a Being propitious, and 
placable. 

As to our author's inference, concerning the 
ttr -candiiian of Aihe'ifin^ beciufe '* the Atheift never 
wjflieth to be fuperfticious, though the fuperftitious 
man wiflieth to be an Atheift," it is a mere h- 
phitm : I he propoiiiioa, on which it ftandeth, 
amounting fo no more than this. That the Athdft 
datb net v;ijh what is ajjiitlive in Superftiiion: And 
the luperiiicioLis man detb wijh what is esg in 
Aibeifm. And from thole reftrained premifes no 
ibch general conciufion c^n be luycally inferred. 

. But he hach found out another rtafon for prefer- 
nog Athtilm to Superftition, " Atheifm, he fays, 
1 was never the caule of j-iiperliition : bur, on ttic 
. j^ntrary, Siiperftition has very often given birth to 
^^theifm ^■" His meaning may he, cither, that an 
' .Atheifl; did never change to a lijperfiitious Keligia- 
., nift ; Or that an Atheift, while inch, could never 
'Jbecome fopcrfticious. 

,^ ■ 111 either fenfe, fad hath Ihewn that the afiertion 
ji.is.utterly falfe. 

yi|. In the firft, we have feen, that it is of the cflcn- 
j '.«ial \*eaknefs cf htjmanity to run continually from 
„ one extreme to another. Modum lemre mfeia tjlt 
"^feithihe great Philofopher ''very truly. And the 

-l,,^i«f ■''"'■"('"& Vi'ffSai ffi»jio^Ksp|Ti.. — p. 297. 
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phetiari]ejion;is no myftcry. The mind, asfbonas 

ever it becomes fenfible of it's exc^-flcs, (I rivEth, from 
it's inflate abhorrence of what is wrong, to brtalc 
flWay /rpm them. And the force, with which it i» 
l^eo impelled, being incrcafed by the rtruggle \yb- 
tV^Ui Us old prejudiced, which would reftrain it, and 
its new averfion, which drives it on, rarely reniifs, 
^U it arrives 3t die opposite extreme. The be- 
haviour oJ all Ages fupports this obfervation; and 
^f Oftnc, more than chc Prcfent, Where a csniaipt 
j^ Revelalion having for fome time fpread amongft 
the people, we fee them now become an eafy prey 
'no fatl-niiifie And fuperfijliofi : and the METHoDisf 
[^nd the Popish Priest fucceed, with great eafe and 
^(ilen«, to the L.ibertine and the Freethinker. 
^, Tp lay, that an Aclieift, while he is fuch, cannot 
becorae fuperftiLious, betrays great ignorance of hu- 
. flian naUirc. How many Princes and Minillers of 
Jiac hath the hiftory of the two or three laft Ages 
1,4^ Uv^ered down to us as Unbelievers in all Religion, 
i^nd .yet llrongiy devoted to the dotages of judicial 

rt/i^rahgy, 'i'hc Italians, in particular, have not 
P^icea more noted for their irreligion and refined Fo- 
il vlicics, than for their credulity in this grofs Impof- 
ipre. Should I (lay to enquire ac large into the 
.j.^flufe of fo ftrange a phenomenon, it would bi; feen, 
how much honour it does to Religion. At prelenc 
pi flijll only obferve. That thefe men finding (and 
jjipone have fo good opportunities J how perpetually 
• jmblic events fall ouc befide their Expeftation, and 
'^ORltary to tl^eir befl-laid fchemes of Policy, are 
■forced to confels that human affairs are ordered by 
,.j£om^.po'Jjer cxitinftcaL '1 o acknowledge a Qod and 
t.j,bii PfovuUBin would be the .next way to introduce 
, a meralUy dcftruciive of that public fyliitn^ whitii 
■^they think nccefiary for the government of the 
Vi'orld. They have recourfe therefore tg that at^urd 
U 4 Ichemc 
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fcheme of Power, wlikh rgles by no other Law t| 

Fate or DejUny. 

1 have now gone threugh our Auchur'fi variqjj 
arguments in i'upport of lus Paradox; or, to i~ 
tbem by their right name, a group of iil-comb' 
foph'tlms^ tricked off by h>!^ eloquence, or varnilbetl' 
Dvcr with his wit. 

But there is one master-sophism ttlll behind* 
that animates the Whqie, and gives a falfe vigour tft 
every Part. Let us confider the queftion whicit 
Flutarch invites his reader to debate with him. It is 
not, What thz/tmpU qualities of Atheifin aijd Su- 
perftition, if found a/oar in man, are fcvcrally ca* 
pabtc of producing: but wh^ each really doth pro- 
duce, as each is, in faft, found mingled with the. 
red of man's paltions and appetices. He (bould 
not, therefore, have amufed its with inferences from 
riie abfttaSi ideas of Alhtiju and Suprr/fition ■, but 
jhoqld have examined their efitfts in the concrelt, ik 
ihey arc to be found in the Jtheiji, and in iheJB- 

Srrjiiiious man- For, nature having fown in-)"' 
uman bread the feeds of various and differing t 
iions and appetites, the ruling paffwny in each <; 
raifier, is no more in its_fimple, unmixed ilate* (U 
ihe prcdomiiiani; colour in a well-wroughr pif 
.Both ih^ pajj'on and the colour are lb darkcnedli 
ffiflipated by iurroL.nding li^lu and fliade, fo chan^ 
ifid varied by ihe redei'tionof neiyhiiouring tints, as 
> produce very dificreni effefis from what, in their 
jftparate and fimple (late, whether real or imaginary, 
-fbcy were cajjable of affoiding'. Let the reader 

apply 

^''Thewtquifitely learned Author of ihe Engli^ eommeHiafj aiii 
■fUUi 81 Hir^ce'i Art offsiiry, has, wiib admirable acumen, Au 
,ieQed and cxporcd the lame kirn) of tniiiake la ihe drunadc 
jPocts, Who when, as lie obferves. licy were become fejifibje 
trf the preference of Php Kfibamarr lo Flap i^iatfigut, uevtr 
reiled [ill they ran into thi; other extreme. Bui hear this fine 



Jpply this obfervaiion to any part of Plutarch's XW^ 
tarnation, who confiders Atiieifm and Siipcrftition' 
0r. in the cmicretc-, "buE in the ahflran only, and it 
lM) prelently txpofe the inconfequcnce of his rea- 
Ibning. i ■will but juft give an example, in onein- 
l^nce. He prcters Atheifm to Supcrllition, *' be- 
Xaule thh is attended with pafllon ; that is free from 
^1 paffioii.'' Now the only fiipport of this remark 
jK the fopfiifm in quelVion. Confider the ideas of 
Jitheifni and Supcrllition in the abftra.i, and there 
|i a ftiew of truth : for Siiperftition, fimply, im- 

W'iur in his own words : — " Tbe view of ihe comic kem Iwing 
vV to delJMSte charafiers, (bis end, 1 rgppofe, will J)e ■ lain ^- 
tf moft perfe^ly by making thofe charaflcrs as viuiii>/al a poA 
!^' fible. For thus the perion IheWLi in the drama being ilie re- 

V ftkitTKMSve or all charaQcraof thef^ime kind, Furntfhts, in this 
.firhighelt dcgiee, the cnwctaiiiment of bi,a»«r. But then Al# 

X. luiiverJility null be fucli as agreei not Co tur iJra s/ thtfa^l^ 
"efFefl? oF the cbaraftei, as conceii'ed in the ahpaS \ but to tho 
.* aBsal exertion of its powers which experience juftifics, and 
"^coAlinon life allows. Moliere, and before him, Plavtus, 
^ Itad ofiendtxl in this i that, for a piflure of the avarithui mt', 
■^, they preieVed ui wiih the pbanollic unpleafmg draught of 

f the /a^oB ^oT.'flW(f , Tbia is not to copy Nature: which 

** nfibrdi no fpecimen of a man turned a!l into a fingle paflion. 
It No ine(«(nor|'horia could be more flrange or inciedible. Yet 
*f- poni^ti of chi.^ vicious tafte are the admiration of common 

Sflarer'. - — Bot if the reader would lee the exttavagance of 
bunding dramatic manners on ahjlraa idias in ili full light, 
k he need only turn to B. johnloa's ^zjoy ""'"'"' "/*"*"'"'""''S 
t{i->s'hi<:li< under ihe name oFa play of charafler, is. in faft, un- 
*J. natural, wholly chimerical, and unlike any ihirig we obferve 

V in leal life. Vet this comedy has always had its admirers. 
•''■ And tttiiJe/fh, in partkuUr, was to taken wiih the defign, 
T^thalhe fcerasio lia»e formed his Mn/e'i leBkhg-gia/i in ex- 
l^ipnife imitation of it.-' Di£. •,» ,ht fi-vtral pnu:nui cf ihe 
Praaa, p. zjg. Whpn PJiny theiefore .compliments SilaHon for 
Myipg one of his llBtues the exprejiion not of »n angry nati, bi|; 
Sfai'Jir itft'f, either it is a mere itight of rhetoric, to Ihe w the 
jUft feirccof iheariift's exffcflion: or, if, indeed, the ferocious 
fe did exceed the traces of humaniiy, the Philofopher'a pralCe 
'^U mifapplicd, and the Siaiuar^'i iigute tva? a Carieatan. 

plying 
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plying the far of the gods^ \% pf the cfifence of f^^ 
jfo«i and Atheifm, fimply, implying the detdal^^ 
iheir exijitjue^ includes nothing of the idea of p^ffwi^^ 
But confider thei'e moral modes in the concretf^- as ui- 
this queQion we ought to do, and Atheifm will bq 
always found accompanied with paQion or affection^ 
and of as uneafy a kind, perhaps, as Superftition. It; 
is of no moment, to this difcourfe, whether Plutarch 
hath here impoltd upon himlelf pr his reader. I^ 
is potTible, that, in the drawing his two charadera, 
be might itnitace, or be mifled by, i heo^ hu astus^^ 
Whofe various pourtraits have all this fundamental 
defeA. That is, if wq underdand them as givea 
for copies of any thing really exifting. But, I ap- 
prehend, this is not their true character. I rather 
think This curious fragment of Aptiquity w^s only 
the remains of a Promptuary for the ufe of the Co- 
mic Poet, from whence he might be fupplied with 
his materials, the Jimple pajfions ; in order to blendj 
and ihade, and work them into his pictures of real 
life and manners. However if Plutarch confidered 
them under the common idea,, and, under that, 
would make them his model, he (hewed as little 
judgment as that painter would be found to do, 
who fhould apply his (imple colours ju(l as here- 
ccived them from the colourman j without forming 
ihem into thofc curious 

" Lights and Ihades, whofe well accorded 

ftrife 
** Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. 

To proceed with our author's Argument : It is 
direcled, we fee, to (hew the advantage of Atheifm 
above Superftition, only as thefe opinions and prac- 
tices regard particulars: Though, by the turn 
and management of his reafoning, he appears wil- 
ing, you (hould infer that the lame advantage hotds 

equally, 



(Sually^^ wirh regard to society alfo 

fore hecondudes, '^ That it had been better for the, 




Qauls and Scythiiuis to he without any Religion, 
tban to have had fuch a one as taoghr them to be- 
JQeve that (!« Gods delighted in the blood of human 
♦Jfliis: Ami much better for Carthage to have 
^d the Atheift^, CtUias and Diagota^. tor Law- 
fivers, than Inch as thofe who authonzci.! the Sj- 
criiicrs iierfornied to Saturn ''." The ibphilms 
jt^hich fupport thcfe aiTcrtions are fully expafed in 

{lie introdiiflory obfcrvation to thefe remarks j and 
b, rtand in need of no further dctedlion. 
' LoRi Bacon's chapter on Superjliiiofty in his Ef- 
fays (ivil and moral, is no other than an epitome of 
this traft of Plutarch. Now whether that great 
'man thought his Original defe^flive, in not attempt- 
ing to Iliew the advantage of Atheifm over Supertit- 
tion, a? well with regard to Society as to Pariiciihrs ; 
Or whether he thought, that chough his Author 
jdid attempt it, yet he was too concife and obfcurcj 
'and therefore judged it expedient to comment on his 
'Vmts ; It is remarkable, that he addrefies himieJf 
Very ftrenuoufly, to make out this importinc point. 
'•* Atheilm (fiitli his lordftiip) did never perturb 
'■' States % for it makes men wary of themfclves, as 
5** looking no farther: And we fee, the times in- 
clined to Aiiieifm, as the time of AuguIlusCte- 
lap, were civil times. But Superdition hath been 
the confiifion of many States ; and bringeth in a 
XA^ frimum mobiiey that ravifheth all the fpheres 
of Government. The Mailer of Superftition is 
the Peopk.'* 



IiImuw f;^»t Siui, p/iri ^Hnriai, ^iTTi Irt^iai, n Sufi iiiii n^^ut 

u^^ K.ftTiat ^»?n7ll i a>ayi(Ca n/uSi'Tni aV a^x^(, jtiti Tub Siup 
"■^' Aju(*»kji w/i'if'i'i nrnuuTx^imiia T?Kf™I6[isn— p. Z97, 

This 
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' This is a paragraph totally unwortliy fb greaLaj 
6eniu3. Atbevfm, lie fays, (iiV never perturb Staisk 
The obfervation might, perhaps, pafs for true, whol 
He tvroic. But, true or falfe, to make it to his f^^ 
pofc, he murt ibppaf;:', that this negative advantJial 
arifeth from the (.;^wiW nature and intrnfic qua^H 
of Atlieifm, and flot from mere accidenC \ ana fo^M 
plainly infinuates, in the reafon fubjoined — ^^yW 
makes men ta'ary of ihimfdves, &c, but falfely, TtJ8 
not from the nature of things, but by mere accid^hjl 
that Jtheifm never perturbed States ; it having rare^l 
or r«ver, fpread amongrt the People, but hath bt^M 
confined to a few fpeculative men. Ifeverit fhouffl 
betomethusextenfive, ifever it (hould infefl rheSM 
vercign, it mutt not only perturb States, fas we hlt^S 
fad experience that It does, even under it's negatinSI 
formof iRRELiGioN)bot, a<iwehavefhewn at Iarg«,^ 
would certainly ovirlwn Society. Indeed his LorSdB 
fhip himfclf fairly confeffeth thus much, whe^| 
charging this very mifchief on Superilition, he {iigSfl 
joins the caufe of its malignity — the Mafler cf Sf& 
perption is the People, \. e. the people are they win 
are infede.l with this error. Jtbiifui, he fays, miM\. 
men wary of themfelves, as lacking no further : This" 
argument in favour of Atheifm feems to have been 
borrowed from Cardan ; and (as miferable as it is). 
hath been confidered in its [ilace ". 

^'hs times, inclhitd !o Alterfm, he fays, viere civil - 
t:!^(s: I know ot no times inclined to Atheifm t^ 
that is, when the people had a propen/ny to it,, nn-.j 
!efs, perhaps, two or three centuries ago in Itahrs' 
and then the times were as miferable as civil diflraCu 
tions could make a bad and wii.ked Goveminenl| 
His Lordlhip, indeed, refers to theagc of Auguft^r 
Cffifar. But it is certain, that, at that time, no Ra 
man tfoubfed his head with Grecian principles, (W 
•' Book I. m. i?. « See Vol, \. p. Kj. 

Atheifnj 



jitheifm was then to be had no ^\tax dfc)* 
Aere a few of the Nobility : Then, iodenl, c 
jrfitir Grandees, to make themlelves caiy uimht Sd 
^tude, efpoufed thepriiKiplesofEFict»cs : But a 
iliuch larger part followed thcdodrine of thr PoiCH. 
^ither ferved tiieir turn. If they could pcrio*3c 
thcmfelves to belicv-e, that their milcries were 'mtzi- 
ys^/f, it Was Jult: as well as if they could force then>- 
^ves to think, that thef;.- mifcrics were jm r^U. The 
^ift, the delicate, the luxurious, efpoufcd the /»■>;.• 
'he more rigid, and fcvere of morali, i>.£ l^i.a: 
iut dill we muft obferve, that their PRi;ici?i'S 
vere the fffS of their acquiefcence in a ftatcof5fl^ 
-vitudej nut the cauje ; as his lordlhip wojld inGjKfc^ 
9Ue : And did then, in realii)-, no [tore cooccoi-^ 
jtKe iPiibliC, then their different caft« for -sbiIA^^^ 
fk mullets. _^^ 

\ The lime of Augujlui C^far^ he Ciys, was a daf 
'jime. And this muft be placed to the fcoje cf 
^Atheifm, although other caufes be fo ^-ery obvious; 
The mireries of the preceding civil wars, ip Jbj^x>n 
of Liberty, often renewed, wj:r. (1.11 greater violewx, 
jlild flill lefs fiiccefs, made men weary both of firog- 
^ling and fuScring^ and wiUing, ai lafi, to ihruft 
(their necks under iTiC yoke of a -Adl-efiabUffced Maf- 
^r. And this, together wiEh the wancof loflrumena 
\^{0T the general (laughter cf thtin had made Confu- 
^gn cure itfelfj were t';e real caufei which, in the 
jGCSfMefs round of human aiftions, prod'jccd that flill 
ipaini of real Slat^ery, after a long tempeduous icafoo 
4tf nominal Freedom. 

. However, the general obfervaiion we made on 
Plutarch may be well applied to Bacom ; What 
he wanc'i in fa^ and argument, he makes up iiii 
■wit, and the ornaments of fancy : as where he fiyi^ ; 
^^uperjlition Mngetb m a vewprimum ru'tilt., ibat ra- . 
^^(tb all the Jpberes of government. By which pom- 
pous 
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gurc, borrowed of the Peripareric PI 
o more is meant than the Cburebma 
Jtruliive daim of independiney on the State; 
Conceals a vile ambition under the cloak of Reli^ 
A claim, which, at that time, thofe two ca_ 
mies of the cflrablifhed Church, the Papist and the 
Pu R 1 T ,^ N , alike purfucd ■, as then to the titfturbance, 
To, wherever they fucceed, to the certain ruin of 
Civil Government. 

Bu; to return to Plutarch, and conclude. The 
Otily fagc part of \m Declamation is in his laft words; 
where he obtervcs, " 'I'hat, for the rcalbns he hath 
given, wc ought to fhun and avoid Supersti- 
tion 1 but fo cautioiiQj', as not to fall into the other 
extreme of Atheism ; like thofe giddy travellers, 
wiio flying from wild hearts and robbers, fall down 
rocks and precipices, where ihcy perini"." But to 
inforce fo [ilain a conclufion, there was no need of 
»I1 that expence of wit and foph ftry to prove, (what 
the conclufion did not -want) That Aiheifm was in 
'vU things preferable to SuperjUlion. To proceed, 

*■"■ HI. As te the Inventors of Relipin their ttot belitD- 
■ ii^ what They taught eoncermug it, which is the laft 
' jirctence, This comes with an ill grace from an 
I'Atheirt, who, under cover of an unqueftionabie 
maxim. That-, in matitrs of fptcu.\ation^ reafon and 
'mt aulberiiy Jbould drtennine the judgment, delpifeth 
all Authority, fo ,is to oppofc his own frnguluritirt 
.againlt the common voice of mankind. Wasit true 
then, that the Invt^ntors did not believe what they 

L^taught, tills would be fren to be a very poor i 
■'ftltnt agajnft the truth of Religion. 

*m .1 . .,, 

^f.-l'T ---■'- - -: '-,-.-..--! ., .;; a;.ifi-7at -mipl^taliut^gfAiA 
" -'i' arw; yiif iwti ^ttynilit.nt • 
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But indeed, the fiippofition is abfolytely faire; and 
betrays groft ignorance of the true charafter of the 
dnciem Lawgivers. 7 he ittea, our advetfaries have 
formed of thefe Civllizeis of mankind (as men are 
but toa apt, in their repn-lcmations of orders, to 
copy from themfcIvL'i;) is of a fpCcies of (ly cold- 
headed Cheat?, whofc capacity arofe only from the 
^■edoraiiiancy of their phleem. But the Hiftory ot' 
-ail times mi^lit have tu!d th?m, that, among(t the 
■JBBt-mtcies of Heroes, a ddiciency of Faith is not 
■one. Diodorm was fo lenfible of their propenfity to 
■be on the believing fide, that he makM it a qocf- 
-tion, Wliether thofc aixient Lawgivers whom he 
there enumerates, did not redlly betttCB- the divine 
^(iiffion they YTofcntd tocxecBte? " They did thfe 
'*' (f\^s he) cither becaufe they really thought that 
-■*' the cbhcepiiors which [hey had formed, fo pro- 
i^** duftivc of public good, nnuft needs be ftridly fi*- 

'" pematural and divine ■'," And I may ventme 

ji-t'o affirm. That there never wa; a gren CenqHerer, 

ifr of Civil Foi'.ry. or the Prcncber up of a 

Religion, (if he fucccrded by mere human means) 

c who was naturally much inclined to Enthu-* 

Masm. Not that I luppole the heat oi Eathii/tafm is 
; always tempcrird, in Heroes, with an equal 

tare of craft and policy. This extraordinary 

ompofition makes their true charader ; A charac- 
r fo much better conceived ihan exprelTetl. that -it 

Ihth embarraffed the pen even of a Livy to delineate 

P"'^1'- But 
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r His piftufc of Scip'o '■rili 
I, fhnt tiie learned reader v. 
if place : Quam ubi ab n 
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, (■, however, fo very ciiri- 
it he difpleafed to fi<:d it in 

u afla folic it udinpiii 



niqut Jiomuium animadvRrt^t. udiocata conciene, ita di 
i impetio^iue mandaio, ct bollo quod gereudum eflei. 



But the necelTity of tliis odd-paired union appears 
fcinly trom the nature of things, A mtre ceU- 
ladtd Contriver, without any rinfture of natural cn- 
lufiafm, can never fucceed in bis defigns ; becaufe 
ich a One can never fupply thole furprizing frcaksk 
E wtHch a heated imaginacioiij working on a 4ifk 
t^itridy thougii, for this purpofc, fitly-framed xeati 
W^ body, fo fpecioufly exhibits. 1-or the fpirin 
B^K People, who are to be taken in, can never 
Ijdiured but by raifing rheir Admiration, and k* 
Ing up their confidence, by the aid of art infjlL 
ijcader. Befides, new doctrines and new ideatl 
«ever fo readiiy received as when (he Teacha 
them is in earneft, and believes bimfel/} for I ,__ 
there is fomething fo natural in his condo<5l, fo ai- 
luring in his behaviour, as eafily concJHatcs waver- 
ing opinions ; and adls, on his followers, like 
fecination, or a charm. This made an ingenious 
'French writer not fcriiple to fayj ** Give me but 



; animo diflernit, at impleret hcnrin« ceriiotis fpd, 
auim'tiaaiitam fidc; pramifli humani, aui ratio ex gducia ttnm 
j^iccierolet. Fuit enim 3;iPio. non veris tamum vinatibiu 
"inirabilis, fed arte quoque quaiini ab juvenra in ofleniaiioneio 
carum comporitui: pleraque apod niiltiLudinimi, auc per DOt- 
(ttrnas vifa (pecie;, aui vetac divinitus, mente moniia, agcn>> 
fiyttuiffi cJfti qaadax f<iftrJHtU«e Mimi. Jfoi ut impaia «^ 
kaqat, 'uiiuif.rti sranuli mijfa, fins cunBationt oj/i^^eretur. . /^ 
hEcjam inde ab iriiiio pr«parans animos, ex quotogam vinlen 
iiimplit, nulla die priui ullam piiblicam privataaiqtie rem i^ 
quam in Capicolium iret, ingreiTufque Ledem ean&dextt, & f]A 
tnmque tcmput Iblus m f«creco ibi lereret. Hie moi, qui per 
omnem vitam lervabatur, fin confiiUe, fieu itmtn, vulgai^ ori- 
DJoill lidein .'tpijd quofdam fecit, (lirpls ejm divine vitum elle, 
rrtiili^quc tjmam, in Alexandro Magno pi'ui valgatatn, ftvri^ 
niiaie k fabula pjrein, aoguis immanis coocubiia caocept " "" 
in cubiculo muirib ejui perf^pc vifaiii prodigii ejus fpeciei 
lerventuqiie liominuin evoluian) reptnte, aique ex oculta i 
(ant. His miracult) numquam ab ipfo e!ur:t fides eft; qiunjl 
uiuau^AarKquulam, ace abiiuendi bile quicquim, aec p 
afirasBdi. tffi.li:^. xxvi. 
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hilf adozen men whom i can thoroughly pcr- 
4* fjade chat it is not jhc Sun makes tiie day, and 
4* i would not deipair of Iceing whole nations 

brought over to the fame opinion ^." 
^.. Oa the oclicf hand, .a were BiiimfiaS, who by vii- 
ofhU fanattcirm, hath gone fo far in his pur- 
as to raifc the admiration, and captivate rhe 
lifitsof the Populace, murt hfre begin lo fail for 
_ rant ol the otherqualicy, ai feSl avian ^raft; for his 
lipiagination not being under the government trfhis 
ladgment, he will want the proper dexterity to ap- 
fiy-the different views, tempers, and ftation^ of tlie 
j?eople, now enflanied, and ready to become his 
(Bftruments for the attainment of his purpofc. 

But when thefe two talents of Fraud and Fanaii- 
sifm unite to furnilJi out a Hero, or Leader of a 
Tfcft, great will be tiie fucccls of his undertakings. 
The fallies of enthufiafm will be fo correAed by his 
cunning, as to ftrcngthcn and confirm his I'upcrna- 
tural pretences: And thi; cold and flow advances of 
cautious policy, will be warmed and pulhed 
ward by ihc force of his fanaticifm. His craft 
" enable him to elude the enquiries and objeflions 
the more rational ■, and his vifions will irrccover- 
\y fubdue all the warmer noddles. In a word, 
■J will mutually ftrengihen and inforce each 
s power -, and cover and repair each others de- 
St. Jerom feems to have had fome idea of 
extraordinary combination, when he faid, 
Nullus poteft Hsrefm Itruere, nifi qui aroen- 
iNGEMi i cO:,et habetDONA Naturve." Which 
y be thus paraphrafed, — No Heretic will ever be 
1 1« raife a SeB, but he, in wbofe conjiisuiion, Na- 

■ l>onfie2 moi une dcnti'douzainede {XTfonnes. a qui je pn- 
k perCuader qae cc ne'ft pas le ^oUil qui fail le jour, je ne de- 
Ipini pM que des nations entierci n'emt>ra&«iit cectc opioioo. 
PW/inr/^ Hi/l. dtt OratUi, cap. xi. 
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ture bath enabled Fraud and FanalUifm to a3 in ;^ 
ceri. And indeed, there ar& fo many powerful z 
oppofite interefts lo overcome and reconcile, i 
much caprice and humour to cajole, and artfully to 
«)plyi that it is not ftrange, if no one ever yet 
juicceeded in any great defign, where a whole People 
was the inllnimenc, who had rot reconciled in him- 
ftlf, by a happy union, thefe two qualities fcemingly 
incompatible. 

Several thing-; concur to facilitate this conjunc- 
tion. An Enihufiaft confiders himfelf as an iollru- 
jincnt employed by Providence to attain (bme great 
I i£nd. for the fake of which he wasfentout. This 
I ,n)akes him diligent in his Work; impatient under 
Ist-etor impediment, and difpofed to pradtife every 
l^^eans for removing them. Perfuadtd of the ne- 
I jpeflity of the En r, and of the reality of the divine 
I (Commillion intruded to him, for procuring it, he 
( jbcgins to fancy that One fo employed, is difpenfcd 
I ^with, in breaking, nay is authorized to break, the 
t jCommon-t. aw of Morality ; which, in the cant di 
|*that fata! time when Fanaticifm had it's full fwing 
[•jwnongft us, was called the being above obdi- 
;>iANCES. In the firfl: application of thefe extraor- 
l^dinary means the People are the Dupes of tbeir 
Leader: But the fuccefs being frequently even be- 
[ ^ond his own expetSation, he becomes, in his turn, 
rjthe Uupe of his own contrivance i and begins in 
^good earneft to believe that the trick which he 
■ •played (hem was indeed not of his own invention, 
Irput the infpired inftigation of Heaven '. This may 

Th^it great obrerver of Nature, Cervantks, having mwfc 

inctio (to favc himfflf from the vexatiQQ of a JleeveleA errsod) 

ipon his Mafter a fuppoiitiiiQUs IJulciiiea ; iitien (he Sqoire 

to rebiethis adveniurr to the Durchefa, (he extols hi9 in- 

iiMiiiy To highly, that he begins to fufped himfelf tricked by the 

Ini^hsnier into hiE own contrivance i mho bad prcfrnted him with 

Dulcinca in Mafquerade, while he thought he was bare 

iccdly im|>Qiing on his Mailer a falfc one. 

fcrvc 
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: to explain an obfcurepaflS^ofTadto?, where 

rcaking of this fort of Chara^tr, he Sy?, in his 

Jracular way, FirrcusT simul CREanxTQrr, 

Is To confirm ail this, ic might be caGly marc ap- 

]r, by an hillorical dedit'cion from ancietK and 

idem Times, that all thofe fuccefifal D-.^urt-en 

r Benefaclon of mankind, who have profperpd in 

il»eir defigns, wereindeb:cd for their good fomne 

[ tothe mutual allilUnce of thereiwoQoalitw. Byrhh 

■."iteration, under the maiiagenvcnt of foch as Ma- 

^ tiOMET, Ignatius LoioLA, and Oliver Cxom- 

well, great and powerful Empires have bees created 

out of nothing. 

And again, it might be fhewo, that ibofe, «f>o 
are upon the records of Hillory fbf baving faUed, 
were either mere Entbafiijls-, who knew not bow to 
pufh their projefts, when they had difpofed the 
People to fupport them ; or elfe vtert PsBtiiiam, who 
could never advance their wife fcheiliei fo lit, as m 
engage a fanatic Fopulacc to fecond dicin; or 
ladly, which moH; defervcs our dbkmaoa, fbdi tt 
had the two qualities in axijondion, bat in a fc- 
vcrted order. Cf each of which dnfefis, we bare 
flomeflic examples in the three greae Cotnponiou 
of the lafl fuccefiful Impotior, fncw k wcd aborrs 
^ I mean in Fleetwood, LAMB£it,T, and Vavx.— 
CttoMWELL had prepared the way for ibeir ftxccf- 
ipn to his power, as thonx^Fy » Mahomet bad 
bne for that of Abubcker, Omar, and Othman. 
jTei thefe varimis wana defeaced ah ibrir e^xu, 
) rendered all his preparaBms fnmlc6. fUft' 
imMtk frank tntbifijfi, witho«»' '■-^"■' f ri"^. 
y; Lambert a coot cofUrirer 'v; 
||)~d£if' Harry Vaae^ who had g: :! 

reat eattwTiafai, yabad tbem, ^... ....... .^i 

I prepofterous an order a; to do him no-kiRd of 
For the biJlory of thofe times informs us, 
X i thii 
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that h« began a fobcr and fedatc plotter : But, when 
now comii in view of the goal, he ftarred ouCfhc 
wildeft an,i moft extravagant of Fanatics : In a 
word, he ended juft where his mastkr began ; fo 
that we need not wonder his fortune proved fo dif- 
ferent. But this was a Courle as rare as it appears 
to be retrograde. The affeflions naturally keep an- 
other Order. And the realon is evident. EnlhH- 
Jinfm is a kind of ebuiliiion, or critical fermentof 
the Mind ; which a vigorous nature can work 
through-, and, by iltiw degrees, be able to call off. 
Hence the mDlt fucctfsfu! Impoftors, as we fa)r, 
'have fee out ;n all die blaze of Fanaiicifm, and 
JEOmpieted their fcliemcs amidft the cool depth and 
flillnefs of politics. Though this be common to 
"'iheiTi all, yet 1 doii*t know any who exempJifies ic 
fo llrongiy a^ the famous Ignatius Loioua. This 
illiirtrious perfonage, who confirms the obfcrvation 
of tjne who came after him', and alitioft equalled 
him in his trade, " that a man never riles loWgH 
JWt when he does not know whither he is going," bc- 

tan hi. extafics in the mire: and completed his 
ihemes with the direiftion and execution of Coun- 
xils, that, cVcn in his own life-time, were rtady to 
f»:give the law to ChriHendom. Yea, the fame fpirii 
-w Knthufiafm lb ngulatcd and condui-led is no lef* 
'■firrvictable to Naiions and to Bodies of Men than it 
-'is to particutais, Tbis built up old and jkv> Rome. 
Prophene hidory ttlh U5, that when the City had 
' Hot fix miles of dominion beyond it's Walls, it in- 
■ dulled the dream of Univeksal M*iNARcny; and 
•wc iearn by the ecdtfiaflual^ that when the jurif'dic- 
tion of the Biibops of Rome extended not beyond a 
fmall Diocefe, they cnrertaineil t-he celeltial vifion ot^ 
^^a Popedom. And it was this Tpirit, which, inde- 
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liance, and to the deftraSion, of Civil Fcbcy 4iid 
Religion, made the fortun? of Both. 
■ Buc tbefe things belong rather (o the Hiftor^' of 
^Che human Mind than to [he work I have in hand : 
and belides, would keep me too long from the 
■conclufion of the volume, 10 which I am now haf- 
"tenJng. f will only obferve, that this high Emhu- 
iiafm was ib confpicuoiis in the character of ancient 
'Heroifm, and lb powerful in making eafy the moil: 
difficult undertakings, thai the learned Varro fcru- 
■ples not to fay, " It is of great advantage to So- 
■^* ciety, that Heroes fliould believe themfclves the 
'*' offspring of the Gods, whether indeed they be lb 
^*' or not. That by this mean?, the mind, confid- 
** ing in its divine ori^^inal, may riie above Huma- 
■'' nity ', fo as more fublimely to piojcft, more 
W* boldly to execute, and more happily toeftabliOi 
■*•** the grand fchemes it labours with, for the fervice 
'♦' of mankind '." 

i; Hence it appears, that if Religion were a cheat, 
5riie Legislators themfelvcs were among the firft 
*i*ho fell into the decciL 

On the whole then we lee. That of all thefc me- 
^&!umiy whereby our advert'aries would ir.fcr that Re- 
ligion is falfc, becaufe invented by Statcfmtn, the 
'^ird, which 15 molt to their purpofe. proves no- 
!»riiing: While, of the other lv;e, iht firji is a high 
(^fumption of its truth i and the /fcc»i^, a demon- 
•feration of it. 

''I' 1 have faid, that it was (I don't know how) taken 
yn all hands for granted, that the invemien of Reli- 
'ion by Politiciens infirred its faijjjood. Bur, on Je- 

' Ulile cQ civitBiibui, Dt le viri foites. eiiamli falfum fic, ex 
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JadacJus, agat vehementius, & ob hoc 
(licius. Apud Aug. Ciij. Dii, l.iit, c. 4 
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cond thoughts, I am perfuaded, the too great facSitif 
in agreeing to this conclufion arofe from hfiiceiS 
The popular argument of the innate idea of GqJ, had 
been for many ages efteemed a den)Onftradoa <xf his 
Being and Attributes : And the foU$iccd origin 0f 
Religion overthrowing that* argument^ it was too hat 
tily concluded that it overthrew the truth of RiH* 
gi on in general : For prejudice had eftabliftiej ibi^ 
confequencc. If no innate idea of Godj ^hen no ^od 
at all* 

II. I 

But now, although (as hath been provesd) the 
granting this infidel pretence doth not at.allaffeft 
the t'uch of NATURAL Religion ; yet it doth bj 
acciccnt, and by accident only, affeft the truth c* 
Revi.j.ation : Becaufe Holy Scripture hath gived 
us a different account of the origin of divine worihip* 

I fnall fliew therefore, in the next place, that the 
Kotion is as fi/fe and v.Jicnary^ as it .is vaiii :and 
impertinent ; . firft, by examining the circumftanceS 
from wliich it's pretended truth is infetrcd ; and &• 
condly, by producing plain matter .of fa<5t to.tte 
contrary. . 

1. .The firft of thefe circumftances is-, That the 
luav.gi'i'tr empkyed his utmojl .pains and labtmr in 
tcachiiig^ propagating^ and efiabli/hing Religion. .But 
what can be infer: ed from this but that, he employwl 
his pains from a full convidioo. of its utility ? And 
how fhould he come by that conviction but from dty* 
ferving the efFeds of its influence on the ai^Uons of 
men? Which muft needs, fuppofe him- to have 
founds and not to have indented KeJigion. 

If this argument againft Religion haih any weight, 
we muft conclude the Magiftrate was not only the 
inventor of »^///r^/ Religion, but of n.^tural jm^ 
TicE likewife; for he took the fame pains in teach- 
ing, propagating, and ellablifbing both. ^ But will 
any pne pretend to fay, tl^at men, in a ftate of na- 

turcj^ 
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Wre, had no ideas of /»/?/«? Indeed, fcoth one and 
the other had loft much of their efficacy, wiien men 
^plied to the civil Magitlrate tor relief: And this 
©(plains the reafon why, on their entering into So- 
ciety, the Lcgiflator was always fo intent upon Re- 
iIgion; namely, iliat he mi&ht recover it from 
the powerlels condition, to which it was then re- 
duced. 

^ It will be faid, perhaps, that the Atheift doth, 
in fa£t, contend, that natural Ju/iue was an inven- 
tion of Politicians, as well as Reiigion. We have 
ften, indeed, a Countryman of our own, who hath 
ftiade this propofition the foundation of his Philofo- 
phy, that jujt and Unjufi arofe from ihe Civil Magif- 
irale. But then, he never fuppofed, that men. be- 
fore Society, iiad no idea of thefe things : AH he 
Would contend for was, that the idea (when and 
wherever got before) was merely fantaftic. 
t- II. The other, and more peculiar circumftancc 
from which Our adverfaries infer their paradox, is, 
thai tbefirft and original idolatry was (he irorjhit of 
D men: And thefe being Lawgivers, Magi- 
ftrates, and public Benefaj5tors, Religion appears 
to have been a political Inftitution. So amongft 
rile Ancients^ Eohemerus, furnamed the Atheift, 
ftrote a treatifc to prove that the firjl ^ods of Greece 
were dead men ; which, Cicero, who faw his drift, 
^ghtly obferved, tended to overturn all Religion ", 
And io, amongft the Moderns, Toland, the pi- 
author of the Pantheisticon, with the lame 
defign, wrote a pamphlet, iniitled. Of the origin of 
Idolatry, and reafons of Henthenijm. It is not un- 
^eafant to obfcrve the uniform condu(5t of this no- 
bl? pair of writers, which one never fails to find in 
Wthors of a like charafler, how diftant foever in 
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tiH»w twimry. Euhemerus prercniied his deGgn 
was only lo expofe the popular religion of Graei 
ami 'l"t)l«iiK that his great learning im only 
agajnll i-'agmi idolatry : While the real end oif 
wap the del^ruftion of Keligion in general. 

It m«ft be owned, chat this circomi^ance, gf 
tbfjitji and criminal idolatry, hath a face (but a vcrf 
falle one) of plauGbility; being manifellly found- 
ed on Ihi^ Ibphii'm, That the /r^ idolatry, and the 
fiift rtiigitus w('rflAp, arc one an,:! the fame thing. 
Whereas, it is not only ;ie^M' that thevaorpip of tks 
jsrfi Caufe of all things Hiould be prior to any Idol 
■aiirjhip \ but, in the highell degree, probable that il 
was : }dol wcrfiAp having none of the tnarki of 
original pradice t and all the circumltances aiti 
ing a depraved and corrupt InfUcution. 

But it being wHerly falfe that the worjhip of dt, 
men was the primitive Idolatry^ We fTiall cndeavi 
to convince thcfe men of a Fact they arc fo imi 
ing to fce or acknowledge. 

1 was pltafed to find a book, like this of To-- 
land's, wriittn profefiedly on the fubjeift i being in 
hopes to meet with fomcthing like argument or 
learning, that would juftify an examination of it J 
For an anf%ver to a licentious writer arrefts the at> 
tention of con^mon readers, better than gtngral n 
fining, thougli this goes more directly to the 
and determines the queftion with greater pKCil 
But I had the mortification to find nothing there! 
an indi^fttd heap of common-place quotation* 
from the /{ndenis ; and an unmeaning collection of 
coajmoR-phice reflexions from modern infidels; witti* 
out theleali feafoning of logic or criticifm, to juftiff- 
the wafte of time to the kcader, or to make the la- 
bour fupportable to one's felf. And the authority 
of the man, which is nothing, could not engage liie 
10 any farther notice of his borf<. But another, 
••wii* who& 
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whofc name ftmds juftt^r highcft in the Inmed 
world, and whole bean wu as unfike thffi wmer's 

bis head, feems tabe o£ the lame opinkHi con- 
>QBning the pritnkiTc idotatiy. It is tKe incsmpa- 
liable Newton in his Ctremhrj ef the Grerks. His 
'^^rds are thcfe : " ^acus i he fon of ^gin», who 
■^ was two generations older than the Trojan 
•^ is by fomc reputed one of the firft who boilt x 
•fl temple in Greece, Oracfes came firft from Egypt 
♦> into Greece about the fame time, a« alfo did the 
'*t' ctijlom cf forming the im'^gei of tbf gtds rcilb tbar 
^ legs bound up in ibe Jhape of ihe Egyptian mummies : 
*f For IDOLATRY began in Chaldfea and Egypt, 

Yi and fpread thence, (^c. The countries upon 

!W the Tigris and the Nile being exceeding tertile, 

were firit frequented by mankind, and grew firft 
i» into kingdoms, and therefore began firft to adore 
*f their dead kings and queens '.'* This great 
man, we fee, taies il for gmnted, that the woriliip 
tof dead m^n was the fipst kind of idolatry : And 
Sa Only infinualei a reafon for this fuppofed fad, 
namely, that the wcrfhip of dead men introduced image 
^erfhip! Fur, the Egyptians firft worlliiped dead 
men j« perfon, that is. in their tnummies-; which 
whea lo(t, confumed, or deftroyed, were worshiped 
by rfprefematien, under an image made with its !egs 
Ipund up, in likenefs of the mummies. The reader 
V>w will be curious to know how this infers the 
'fther, that the worlhip of dead men was the primi- 
iKHc idobfry ? All I can fay to i: is, that theexcel- 
'|tnt perfon fecms to have put the change upon him- 
fUf, in fuppofing image worfl^ip infcparably atten- 
4^t on idolatry in ^fwfru/ J when it was but com- 
noaly anendanc on //^u-worlhip ; and rarely 

^j* Chun. «f OKiiilt iiw^Jemt, p. (6o. '"' 

f See Vo). 111. pkce IX. fig. i, 2, and 3 comparad togfthwh 

siwiw upon 
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u^n tht Eloaentary. As lO the elementary, Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Ptrfians, who worfhiped tit 
tiliJliali>ot!ies, had no ftatues of tlxir Cods zzaW: And 
as to Hero-werjbipt we are afibred by DionyfiusHa- 
licarnadeus, that the Romans, whofc Gods were d;ad 
jB»f» deified, worlhiped ihtm, during fome ages, with- 
out llatues. 

But to come clofer to the point : Our Adverlaries 
overturn their pofiiion, on the very entrance on the 
queflion. Tlie grand fymbol of the Atheirtic fchool 
bt that Fear FiRsx made cods : 

•' Primus in orbe Decs focic timor. 

And yer, if we will bclitvc iliem, thefe firft gods 
wet^ dead men, deified for their public BENEFif! t8 
iheJr coimtiy or mankind : " Not only (fays T(J^ 
'* land) kings and queens, great generals and legif^ 
•' lators, the patrons of learning, prorrtotetl! dif 
•' curious arts, and anthers of iifetiil invention!' 
•' paaook of this honour; but alfo fiich pr'ivatc 
" perlbns, as by their virtuous adiions had diftin- 
*• gaiftied themfelves from others'." 

Bui to pafs this over. Their great principle 
FEAR is every way deflruftive of their Syftem : " 
ihofe very ages of the world, in which fear 1 
prevailed, and was the predominant paflion of a 
kind, were the times before civil fociety; wis 
every man's hand was againft his brother. If ffl 
ihen ii-as the erigin of Religion, Religion, withW 
cjucftion, was BtFoRE civil Society. ** 

But neither to infifl: upon this : I et us hear wflj 
the ancient Tbeifis thought of the matter. They J 
it was LOVE, and not feaR, which was the oi" 
of Religion. Tlius Seneca: ** Nee in hunc f 

* tetUn to Scrma, Trail of lit etipa of Nelarry, p. 73, 
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.l^ rvm omnes mortales confcndOent ailoqucndi fonk 
l^ numina & inefficaccs deos; nifi no&ot iUonun 
,** BKKEFiciA nunc ultm oblata, nunc orannbus 
,?* daiai magna, lempcfliva, ingentcs minu inier- 
t* ventu I'uo folvcntia. Qitis eft autecn lam miler, 
•^ lam neglcclus, quis tam duro fato, & in ^-oenam 
*' genicus, ut non tanum deorum rrunificendtm 
J' fcnferit ? Ipfos ilios complorantes fortem fuam, 
M & querulos circumiplce, invcnies non ex toiobe- 
f* neficiotum coehftium cxpcrtes-, neminem efie, 
■•* ad quem non aliquid ex illo benignissimo 
" FONTE manaverit ''." 

But as HOPE and fear, love and hatred, are 
the cardinal hinges, on which all human aftionsasd 
cogitations turn, I fuppofe it was neither one nor 
iDther of thefe paffions alone, but both of them to- 
gether, which opened to thofe early Mortals (whofe 
uncultivated reafon had not yet gained the incjf- 
lege, or whole degenerate manners had now loft the 
traditien of die true God) the firlt idea of fupc- 
jior Beings. 

, I. Such men, in a (late of nature, whofe fubfift- 
«nce was immedialdy to be fupplied by the produdt 
of the earth, would be exaft obftrvers of what fa- 
cilitated or retarded thofe fupplies : So that of 
Fcurfc, the grand genial Power of the fyftem, that 
ridble God the Sun, would be loon regarded by 
them as a moft beneficent Deity: And thunder and 
hgbtmng, Jlorms and iempefii, which his Qualities 
produced, would be confidered as the efiefts of his 
linger. The reft of the celeftial Orbs would, in pro- 
portion to their ufe and appearance, be regarded in 
the fame light. That noble fragment from San- 
CHONiATHo, quoted above % as part of the Hifiory 
rehearfed in the diroff^* of the Myjleriest gives this 
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Vfry origifia) to Idolatry, It tells us that *' 
and Giftea (begotten of the two firft mortals, 
gimas and /fff»J in the time of great drought, 
jftrttched out their bands towards the suk, whom 
they regarded as a God, and fole Ruler of the hea- 
vens. After two or three generations, came Upfeurd- 
'tlies and his brother Otif&us. Thefe confecrated two 
pillars to fibe and wikd, and then offered tdoody 
iacrifices to them, as lo Gods." This is a very ra- 
tural account of the origine and first fpecies of Ido- 
latry. That it is the ttiic, we fliall now endeavour 
to (hew. 

' I . Thofe ancient people of the North and Soinh, 
^e Siievi, the Arabs, and Africans, who lived long 
Mncivilized, and in tfibt'S, were all worfhipcrs of the 
,ce)eftial bodies. The lame appears to have been the 
cafe of the Chinefe ; of the I*iorth Americans \ and 
of the people of Mexico and Peru i as may be col- 
lefted from what is faid nbove, of their firft Law- 
givers pretending to be itie offspring of the Sun and 
Heaven ' : For we may be afiuted they had the fcnfe 
to chufe a well eftablifhed authority, under which to 
fct up their own Pretcnfions, 

2. But all Antiquity concurs in afferting, that 
thejirjt religious adoration, paid to the Creatuh, wiu 
the wcrjbip cf hgavenly Bodies. This was fo evident, 
and )b univerfally acknowledged, that Critias 
hinnfelf, as we fee', was forced lo allow its truth. 
And this being the entire overthrow of his fyflem 
of the origin of religion, nothing but the fulleft 
evidence could have extorted the confeflion from 



* 'LeSoLiii- dt lailiviiuCe Ats pcuplet de I'Amcri^u. 

u «twpteF aticw) de ceux <jvi nou} font connui. lcfi:eii, . 

' U'Jaunagll Ameri^itaini, tom. 1. p. I 30, 

■ See his Iambics above. 



I To foppOTt To nrunifed a pi^n 
^of quotacions, woukl be tn&xtg wU 
jtioice. 

'' To cut the matter fhort, Ertsun oftdi/ 3^ 
j&rms, and attempts to flrengcbco t^ pofii^aa bf ^ 
.ctym(^ogy of the ward dEOl. dut no Bcis^ were 
^^cienrly accounted Gods or d;viiic oodMr dod 
jnen, aor demons gpod or bad; bui cbeiTAUaf 
_JieaveD only '. 

„ But ^Greece and Ecypt. tbc two Couotrici 
^whcrc civil "Policy look dcepdl nxK, aod ipiead ks 
largcft influence, had, by che long cufLom of <ki^- 
ing their public Bcnet^dors, lb craled the mcBXiiry 
of a prior idolatry, as to have xUcs Jicw^J fpccia v 
it, by fome modems, deen»ai ihejSr/i 1 fiiall.pro- 
(juce an ancient tedimony or two, o( tbc higlieft 
[Credit, to (hew that the adoration of tbc celefiisi 
■Bodies was the firft idoi^rorfhip in thofc two grand 
ONuiferies of Superftitioo, as well as in all othoc 
f^laces. 
.1 I. It appears to me (fays Plato Jn his &«- 

f^ylus) THAT THE FIRST MEN WHO IKHABIT£D 

Creece, held those ohlv to be gods, v/moH 

j'ptAKY BARBAKIANS AT PRESENT WORSHIP } 

^Wamely, the sun, moon, earth, stars, and 
'Jheaven '. The harhmiMi here hinted at, weic 
I'both fuch as remained in, and fuch as had got out 
pit t)\tjiaie of nature. As firft, the civilized Per- 

%' AWi en ;*i> 01 w^tmt i^ ■BT2^«loTaIsl i«> •rflfi-it.T, tfri tour tliic- 
fifan mftci^oi m-i K Jfi tar func THvtai xuiunttavitinif SiZr It 

(^ -n^at foiim «( Turt Toll trafii, ^ tf> TK <!> airt^ ZiBf , a Cf»tt> 

jHiai Ji rs ^sinfuKi tw uuiikf Ar^vft itise^a ts Sint, atcif iri "rffX"'' 

> 9. ... , . , , 

Tih 1^ 'Affa, «) Objujw. 
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The Divine Legation 
lians, of whom Herodotus gives this accout 
" They worlhip the Sun, Moon, and Earth, I 
" Water, and the Winds : And this adoration t 
*' have all along paid from the very begin 
" Afterwards, indeed, tliey learned to worlhip I 
*' nia", (^c." And fo goes on to fpeak of i 
later idolatry of dead moriais. Secondly, the I 
vage Africans, of whom the lame Herodotus f 
" They worfhip only the Sun and Moon : 
" fame do all the Africans '." 

2. DioDoRus SicuLus, fpealclng of the I 
TJANS, tells us. That THE first men looking 

UP TO THE WORLD ABOVE THEM, AND TERRIFIED 
AND STRUCK WITH ADMIRATION AT THE NATURE 
OF THE UNIVliBSE, SUPPOSED THE SoN AND MooN 
TO BE THE PRINCIPAL AND ETERNAL GODS*. 

The reai'on which the hiftorian afiigns, makes hil 
aflertion general ; and fliews he believed this idola- 
try to be the frji every where elfe, as wdl as in 
Egypt. But that it was fo ihere, we have likewifc 
good interna! evidence, from a circumftance in their 
hieroglyi.'hiCE, the moft ancient method of recording 
knowledge: Wh<rre, as we are told by Horut 
Apollo, a STAR dtnoted or exprepd the idea ef {be 
Deity'. 

Such was the genius and flate of Idolatry in the 
UNCIVILIZED world. So that the Author of the 
book called. The IVifdom of Soloiicn, faid well, 
*' Surely vain arc all men by nature who are igfw- 

^ 0i«ffi }l 'Hxia, Ti lij raw. 1^' rj;, i^ nuf!, itj 'rJoij., ^ 'Arf^ 
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** rant of God ; and could not by confidering the 
IVorkt acl< nowledge t!ic IKork-fnajlfr : but deemed 

^* either Fire or Wind, or the Jzoift air, or the 
eircle of the ftars, or the vioUnt waur, or the 

V* Lights of Heaven, lo be the Gods which go- 
vern the World"." 
II. But when now Society had produced thofe 

'«iighty bleffings, which exalt our brutal nature to a 

life of elegance and reafon ; and, in exchange for 
penury, diftrefs. and danger, had eltabiifhed fafety, 
and procured all the accommodations of Civil in- 
tercourfe, the religious fyftem received as great, 
though far from fo advantageous, a change as the 
Political. 

' I. Gratitude and ADMIRATION, the warmefl: 
'and mod aflive affeftions of our nature, concurred to 
'♦nlarge the objeft of Religious worlhip ; and to 
■make men regard thofe Benefactors of humaw 
Rature, thcFoundersof Society, as having more in 
them than a common ray of the Divinity. So that, 

f" od-like benefits befpeaking, as it were, a god-like 
lind, the deceafed Parent of a People eafily ad- 
vanced into an Immortal. From hence arofe, 
though not till fome time after, their metaphyficai 
diltribution of Souls into the feveral clafies oi hw 
man, heroic, and demonic. A diftinftion which ferved 
greatly to fupport this fpecies of Idolatry. 
. 2. When the religious bias was in lo good a train, 
JIATUBAL AFFECTION would have its Ibare in ad- 
vancing this new mode of Adoration. Piety to 
Parents would eafily take the lead; as it was 
fijpported by gratitude and admiration, the primuih 
mobile of this whole fyftem : The natural Father of 
the Tribe often happening to be the political Father 
'^ihc People, and Founder of the State. 
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3. Fondness roft the Offsprimg would d 
have its turn. And a dircoiifolate Father, ac J 
bead of a People, would contrive to fooch his fl 
for the uncitnely death of a favourite child, anS 
gratify his pride under the want of Sucajfietty 1 
paying divine honours to its memory. " Fq( 
*■ Father afflifted with untimely mourning, whei_ 
*' had made an image of his child, foon taken avj 
** now honoured hira as a God, which was t' 
I* dead man, and delivered, to those that v 
' UNDER HIM, ceremonies and facrilices " 
. 4. Lartly, tht; Subject's reverence foE 
Wafter, the Citizen's veneration f^r the I 
giver, would not be far behind to complete itm] 
ligious Farce of miftaken gratitude and affeSioi 

This was the courfc of the second 
Idolatry 1 as we may colleift from ancient hilS 
"both facred and profane ; And, cfpecially, from. 
^mous fragment of Sakckoniatho, which ] 
tskcs fo much ot bolh ; where thefc various motj 
'ibr this fpecies of Idolicry are recounted in e _ 
words: '• After many generations came Chryfl 
" and he invented many things iifeful is civil a 
. ^ for which, after his deceafe, he was wQrJh\ 
'*' a God. Then Bourifhed Our^nos and his I 
*' Ge i who d-ified and offered facrifim to tb;ir\ 
■•' ther Up/ifios, when he had been torn in [" 
•' by wild beads. Afterwards Cronos confsct^ 
'" Mulh bis Sofi, ii.aA Wizs. bimfelf canfecraicd lyM 
** Sl'bjects"," 

III. But Idolatry did not Qop here. Fqr 1 
men, as the Apodle fays, would not retaiit Geii 
■tbeir knew/edge^ He gave them up to their own J 
hnaginationsi wliereby they changed the truth e/Q 
into a lye, — ime an image made like to corruptible n ' 
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yd to hirJs, and to four-footed brajt::, erj tocrccpifig 
Hn^s^. Hmv this la!l monftrous change was ef- 
►iftfd, I have di-courfeciof atlarge, eircwherC.' It 
I lufficient to obfervc at pfelcnt.'tliat: it lAashegiiii. 
K Egypt, atid i#as propagated from -tlifrtcc. 
BVhcre the method of their Learned, to' rkcntJ'Thy 
Bmory of thdr Hero-gods, in iw/ro-jfi/iS/VfiJ^^lpf/i.'j,' 
''jve brrth to Brute-worship, For tfit?'ch^rr'lftcrs 
f rhis kind of writing being the figures of animals, 
Itiith ftoodfor marks of theh- Elementary GodS, 
ind piincipaHy of their Heroes, foon mnde their 
hieroglyphics, facred. And this, in no great Ipace.of 
iftmc, introduced a symbolic worfhip of their Gods, 
"ttnder hieroglyphic Figures. Dut the PeopJe (how 
jiaruraliy, we' may fee by the praiflice of (ainc- 
Vorlhip in ihe church of Rome) pfefently forgoc 

Sie fymlal or relation j arid depraVed this fuperfll- 
on ftil! farther, b'y a dire^ worfhip: irU aC length, 
'Aeanimats thcmfelvesv wFwfe figures thcic hierogly- 

tiic marks reprcfented, became the ol^'eft of reli- 
J^OUB adoration. Which fpeciesof Idolatry, by the 

rcdic and commerce of the Egyptians, and their 
Carriers and Factors the Phoenicians, in courfe of 
Vme, fpread Smongft many other nations. And 
Ithis was the THIRD and last species of Pagan 
Koiatry. 

.* ■ And here again, as well for the erigUial as tlie 
\rder of thi» Idolatry, we have the confinnatioh of 
""anchoniatho's authority : ^ Ouranos (fays' hej 
'^ was the Inventor of \hz Betylm, a kind cf ani- 
•• MATED STONES framed ' With great arp, And 
^ 'TaeulUi [the Egyptian] formed ALLECoarc si- 

•* CURES, CHARACTERS AWtf IMAGES of ttic f f Z^- 

■** tial Gods and Elements'." ' ' ' " "-■'"■ ' 
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By tbefe animated Jientt (as is obferved aboii 
itluft needs be meant, fioaes cut into a human Jigui 
For, before this inveniioo, brute, unformcdt 
pyramidal Stones, were confecrated and adored. 
eUegoric figurti and charaHers more plainly dcfci^ 
Hicn^lypnic writing: From whence, as we \ 
this fpecies of Idolatry was firft derived. 

This is a plain, confident account of THE 
AND FR.OCRESS OF PaCAN loOLATRy J fupP* , 

as well by the fcattered evidence of Antiquity, au 

ihe mwe certain reafon of things. I fay, "J 

•' />is//friii evidence of Antiquity :" Fr.r,lkno(| 

no writer who hath given us a dice6t, .or ^ n 

is confifttnt. account ot this matter. And jl ii 

jjtonder. For a fyftem of Religion,' of, which J 

I MORTAL Gobs are foconfiderablea pwi, would,' 

rpfcar too hard even for the digeftion of the Pec 

' ^h expedient therefore was Toon found, smj 1 

very nattjral incident, to throw a veil over this (hi 

f ^gabfurdiiy j and tliis was by pretendingpne wl| 

I to thofe who grew inquifitive concerning,- the..nM 

I ,M the Hcro-Gid:; that thefe Gods were oi)ly s3 

I teoLic of the Cfiefiial: and at another, to \ 

[.■S'ho pried too clolely into the ELiEMtNTARV i 

ffjipi that this was only symboucal of tlieir j 

Soes ; who were not dead men, as might be. fixlT 

■%» but a i'pecies of fupcrior Btings, whiih, iti:^ 

Ijmon to mankind, had once been cOflvetlaDji 

iTF.arth : and whom, now, a deification had reirvfff 

V*fo their originjl Riglits. Thus the popular b3« 

prefcnted nothing but one uniform order of Immor- 

_^Ai.s: The secret of the bumati cripiuU oi ok 

Lipart of them being rererved for the piiyatc inftruc- 

\ Sdoa of tht MVSTtRIES, 

This cover for their abfurd Idolatries, would na* 
' \uraUy produce two orthodox Parties of SyaibcJi?e[» 
I in the Pagan Church. They, who molt favoured 

HiRQ* 



fStKti-wor^p, would find the "symbol in Elem'^n- 
^ary: Andtliey, who belt liked the L' ^, 

Would find the Symbu! :n the H'rcic Pi , 

fe iifual. laid claim to pnmime Anticiu ' 

frlie it 15, chat the degrees afid m ^> ne 
ffie early Mortals sL'PERiNDt-'ctD the v 
Add men on the primary id'olifrou? worlli , 
fiavejily Bo^es^ gave cbiii-itenance to eJtii.T Ji-Jl-. 
This vi/aS the natural indtfeiir 1 fpoke of above, as 
IBvo'uring the expedient emjjloyed to hide t]ic diflio- 

tours ot Paganiffn. The matter is wortli know- 
ig; and I fliall eiidfavour to explain it. 
" 1. The firCt ffep to the Apotheosis was' thecon}"- 
ftiriiefiting their Heroes and public Benei^actoVs, 
with the N"ame of that Being, which Was nio^ 
deemed and woriTiiped. Thus a King, for hia 
Bin:ficcncc, was called the 5a);; ind a Qiieen. fax 
her beaary, the Moo». Diodofus relates, that Spi 

flKSt R'ElGNED IN EgVPT i CALLED SO fitOM 
THEtU'MlNARY OF THAT N aHE IN THE HEAVENS*, 

This will help US to. uriderftaiid an odd pdlTage ifl 
tlie fragment of Sanchoniacho, where it U faicL 
** that Cronus had fcven fons by Rhea, the youngert 
** of w^ich was made a God, as foon as born '"." 
"nie meaning, I fopporc, is, that this youngeft foti 
TfrSs called' after fome luminary in the Heavens, to 
which they paid divine honours: and thefc honours 
came, in time, to be tranifcrred to the terreftriil 
^retne-f^ke. The fame Hitlotian had before toJU us, 



PCr^'aMi ir^.J. i. In (he Ungul^e of Egypt cjlUd nu«, u w« 
l"^ Ib Hctod. 1. ii. C 99. Thf pradtce of Affyiao Tupc' llititm 
I was t)i« Tame i their king Belui being oiiaicd faaa tuat tte 
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that the Ions of Guenos, mortals like their I 
were called by the names of the elements, li^bty , 
andJ?(jTO(», whole ufe th^ had difcovered". 

2. As this adulation advanced into an Eftablifhe^ \ 
worfhip, they nirned the compliment the other way; \ 
And now tht: Planet or Luminary was called afwt J 
the HerOi I fuppofe. the better to accuftom iH^f 
people, even in the a£t of Pianet-ivor/hip, to thi,! 
new adoration, Diodorus, in the pafEige quoied'i J 
little before, having told us thai the Sun and Mod(! J 
were the firft Gods of Egypt, adds, the first ^j 

WHICH, THEY CALLED OsiBiS, AND THE OTHEI 

]sis*. But this was the general practice. So flft 
Ammonites called the Sun, Moloch \ the Syriar'^ 
'Adad\ the Arabs, Dhi^^us; the AlTyrians, 5f/tf 
the Perfiatis, Miii-m; the Phoenicians, 5i»/«««(i| 
the Carthaginians, Hercules; and the Palmyriae" 
Bkgahalvs''. Again, the Moon, by the Phrygtri 
■feas called Cyhde, or the mother of the Gods; by « 
Athenians, Mtmrva ; by the Cyprians, Venas.i\ 
Ihe Cretans, Dianai, by the Sicilians, ProftrpiM 
by others, Hecate, BeUonia, Urania, Vejia, Lvcinia 
■&c. Philo Byblius, in Eufcbius, explains this pra 
'tice : "■ It is remarkable (fays he) that they {' 
*' ancient iJoIatcts] impofed on the elements, i 
** on tho'ic parts of nature which they eftcerft 

" Gotls, the NAMES OF THEIR KINGS! For 1 

j" natural Gods, which they acknowledged, 
^* only the Sun, Moon, Planets, Elements, an 
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** Ukci they being, now, in the humoer of hanfig 
" Gods of both clafies, the mortal ind (be im- 

f MORTAL '." 

: 3. As a further proof that flw* worfbip wai thus 
^perinduced upon the planetary, let me add a very 
lingular circumtlance in the Br(t formiiion of Sta- 
tues, confecrated to ihe Hero-Gsdi ; of which cir- 
jpjmftance, both ancient ' and tnodcra ' writers have 
^en at a iofs to adjgn a reafon. It is, that tbefc 
frjl Statues were not of human form, but co^cical 
jind PYRAMIDAL. Thus the Scholiaft, on the 
Vti'px of Ariftophanes, tells us, ;hat the Statues of 
^polio and Bacchus were (onic pillars, or OhtHfis * : 
pavd Paufanias, that the Statue of Jupiter Meilichius 
^prefcnced a Pyramid' : That of the Argive Juno 
jiid the fame, as appears from a vcrfe of Phoronis ', 
quoted by Clemens, intimating, that chefe pyram- 
01 columns were the firit Statues of the Gods : And 
^is practice was univerlal, as well amongft the eariy 
^rbarians as the Greeks. Now it is well known 
^at the Ancients reprefented the rays of Light un- 
jjcr pillars of this form : And we find, from the 
j^agment of Sanchoniatho, that Ufous confecrated 
pKo COLUMNS to the Wind and Firt: Hence, the 
fVreAing them as reprefentatives of their Hero'gods 
atl 

SH'' 'E^oi^ik S'j^ aiTBTBi «^1i{«i> iSm-Wui, rtTq ««rfUitt"i t^iXf^'if, 
BVU Tin rut Kft^t^iHa 9iwr raf Mofuwtat Cn'Sutu, ^vnx^ Ai ' ilf.uii 

futf n Shis fumc iyUtma' Zf aimii ya^ jtii 5>nIiK, rti; >i aiaiajaf 
r's iJmi. Prtf. £vaii£, 1. i. C, 9. 
* See CJ>w. Jfltx. Sirem. 1. i. p. 348. Par. Ed. 
' See Spewtr dt Lrg. Bti. Hit. 1. ii. c. 28. fefl. 3. 
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ifacirs tiovv Thele fuccecded to the ddest nght^^; 
bonounK of clie natural and cdefiiai Deities. 

To exp!:iin ibis inatcer at large would rrquin 
Vpiume: it is TulBcienc to have given thU bin 
which, if purfucd, might perhaps direct us to «' 
tight tnd of the ckw of that hitiierto incxplicat. 
labyrinLb of Pacax MvTHoniGy, The Kei^ 
fees clejrly, by what h«s been already faid, ch^M: ii| 
unheeded, but very natural \vay ot' lupennciiici<| 
iSira-warjhip on the Piamlary, eafily cuifoun^ 
the diftereot rpeciefes: and alibrded a pJaufible pm 
icficcior the two Parties mentioned above, to mail 
Either, svmholical of the Oiiier. 
■ Here maitcisrefied: and the vulgar Faith feaflf I 
|o bavo remained a long time uodiliurbed. B1K.4I j 
the Age grew relintd, and the Greeks became i' 
quiHrive and learned, the common Mvtholo( 
b^an to give QfTirnce. The Speculative and niQi 
Dfclitare were iluMrUcd ac the ablurd and ioimod 
ilorie-i of their Gods 1 and icandalized, to Hnd fiH 
things make an authentic pait of their ftory. hii 
indeed le ihought triatter of wonder how fiich ifb| 
takcQ up m a bjib^rous age, came not to (ink ii| 
o'lli'ion as the sge grew more knowing; from r 
abhotrenre ef ilicir indecencies, and fliar-je of t 
aourd.ries.. V. ithour doubr, this had been their fi 
tune, but for an unJueky ticcumrtante: The grq 
Poets of Greece who had nioii contrihured to rcfi^ 
the public lallf aud manners, and wtre now i7tti4l 
into a kind of facred aurhority, had lin'Mfifed ih( 
filly Lfgends. by their wriiiiigs, which Time I 
now configned to immorrality. Iq 

Vulgar Paganifni, therefore, in futh an Age 1 
l4ii?, lying open to the attacks of curious and inqt 
firive men, would not,' we may well think, be loi 
at K^. ][ is true. FKE^-XHiNcii^p.thetiiay und 
g;reat drffuteiiia ar.d d'fiimrfigtmfiu. To iafujt ily 
*rn<^ti^ Religical* 
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I^WigioH of one's Country, which ts now the mark 
of learned diftinclion, was branded, in the anci- 
tnt world, with pubhc infamy. Yet Free'tbinkers 

1 there were: Who, (as is their Wont) together with the 

Snblic worfhip of their Country, threw off alt reve- 
snce for Religion in general. Among^ thefc was 
5Edmemerus, thcMcOenian; and, bywhatwecaa 
karn, the moft diftinguifhed of this tribe. This mati, 
[ Jnmcre wantonnefsofheart, began his attacks on Re- 
I ^ion, by divulging x\\Efecret of the Mfjieries. But 
J it was capital to do this direflly and profeffedly, 
I fce contrived to cover his perfidy and malice by the 
I intervention of a kind of Utopian Romance. He 
pretended, *' that in a certain City, which he came 
fOjintiis travels, he found this grand secret, that 
I the Cods were dead men deified, preferved in iheir 
I %CFed writings ■, and confirnied by monumental re- 
cords, infcriixd to the Gods themfelves; who were 
[' Uwrefaid to be interred." So far was not aroifs. But 
ktfien, in the genuine fpirit of his Clafs, who never 
I ttiUivaie a truth but in order to graft a lye upon it, 
I "jbc pretended, " that dead mortals were the 
I ffiRST Gods: And that an imaginary Divhiity in 
thele early Heroes and Conquerors (rested the idea of 
S fgperior Power ; and imreduced the practice of reli- 
1 gious worlhip ' amongft men," The learned reader 
I 5es below, that our Free-lbinker is true to his Caufe, 
I ^nd endeavours to verify the fundiimental principJe 
f his St€t,lbat stARfirfl made Godsycven in that ve- 
f inftance where the contrary paffion fcems to bare 
;en at its height, the time when men made Gods 
^of their deceafcd Benefactors. A little matter of 

I '">;'''' ■•'•**'■' *"f ' "V^f vvifSa^JMSilt Tina 1^ Siiar iorafu 
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ad;lrcfs Jiides the (hame of fo pervejfe,^, piece of roar 

lice. He reprcfears thofe Founders of Society, ari4 

Fathers of their Country, under the idea of d^rucT 

ii'z;^ Conquerors, who by mere force an^J, fe^r ba4 

brought men into fubjedion and flavery. .On this 

account it was that indignant Antiiquity concurr^ 

in giving Euhemerus the proper name pf Axii^iSTf; 

which, however, he would hardly have e&apcd, thij' 

he had done no more than divulge the Secret oftkt 

Myjteries ;" and had not poifoned his difcovery with 

this impious and foreign addition, fo contrary to thp 

true fpiric of that Secret. » 

This detection had been Ipng dreaded by the pTr 

thodox Protestors of Pagan W or (hip: And they 

were provided of a temporary defence in their intri? 

catc, and pioper'y perplticed, fyftem of symbolic 

ADORATION. iJut this would do only tQ ftpp § 

breacii for tl.e prefeiit, till a better could be prpr 

vidcv] ; and was too weak to (land alone, againil fp 

violent an attack. The Philosophers, therefore, 

now took up the defence of Paganifm, wh^e the 

P^nESTs had left it : And, to the other's Symboj-9, 

added their own Allegorils, for a fepond cover tp 

the abfuidiiies of the ancient Mythology. So, Mi- 

Nucius Felix Zenom, interprcrando Junone^n 

Aera, Jivan Coelum, J^eptujiuni Mare, Ignem e^ 
Fucamw^ et ceteros fimiliter yulgi Dcqs elcmenta 
efle monftrando, publicum arguit grayiter ct reyin- 
cit errorem. Eadem fere Chrysippus, vim divi- 
nam, rationalem naturam, et mundum ioicriro, et 
fatalem necefiitatem Deum credit; Z^NONEMqiie 
interpretatione Phyfiologiae in Hesiodi, Homeri, 
ORPHEique carminibus^\tmt2it\}v. Babylonio etlam 
DioGENi difciplina eft exponendi et diflcrendi, Jovis 
partum et ortum Minerva et hoc genus cetera, rerum 
xocabula efle non Deorum ^. For, all the genuine 

* O^aviuiy c, xix. 
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^^ecls of Philofophy, as we have obferved, were 
^ady Pairiors ; Legislation making one eflcn- 
■jf»\ part of their Philofophy. And, co legiflate 

wthouc the foundation of 2 national Religion, was, 

n their opinion, building caftlcs in the air. So that 
W are not to wonder, they took the alarm ; and 
[jtippofed thefe Infultors of the public Worfhip with 
fill ihcir vigour. But, as they never loft light of 
i<}heir proper charafler, they fo contrived, that the 
iliefence of the national Religion fliould terminate in 
iH recommendation of their philofophic fpeculations. 

Hence, their ru{ipor[ of the pubHc worlliip, and 
' |h«ir evafion of Euhenterui's charge, turned upon 
. this propofition, " That the whole ancient Mv- 
.THOLooY was no other than the vehicle of physi- 
al, moral, and DIVINE knowledge." And, to 
jlhis it is that the learned Eufebius refers, where he 

■fays, " That a new race of men refined their old 
-** grols Theology ; and gave it an honeftcr look; 
\P and brotighc it nearer to the truth of things'." 
.^1 However, this proved a troublefome work ; and, 

■^fter all, ineficftual for the fecurity of men's pri- 
.WATE MORALS ; which, thc example of the licentious 

Hory according to the letter, would not fail to influ- 
■ ^nce, how well foever the allegoric interpretation 
.*as calculated to cover the public honour of Rc- 
.Ijigion : So that the more ethical of thc Philolb- 
f phers grew peevifli with what gave them fo much 
^rtrOuble, and anfwered Jo little to the interior of reli- 
p^gious praAicc: this made them break out, from 
^ime to time, into haRy refentments againft their 
rcapital Poets ; unfuitable, one would think, to the 
k'liignity of the Authors of fuch noble recondite 

Tn( jwifiei! K^inxmiaaRtf, Pr^t Evaiig, I. U. C. 6, 
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4Mrh3, m tfaey would perfuade us to bclkve i 
tKa&Jrcd up m their Writings. Hence it wasd 
fi^To baniihed Hpmer from bit R^fubkc: 
iku Pytbaoorae* in one of his cxtnmunHi 
-ventutfs, iaiv both Ho.'mek and Hesion doingU 
«aRC£ in Hell, and liung up there, for eKamof 
>«» be bleached aod purtficd from die groSne^i 
.^(rflution of their ideas. 

The firft of chefe Altcgoiizcrs, as weleami 
X«rtim ^ was Anaxagorasi who, with h^ f 
jjdewodoriie, toraed' Homer's Mythok^y nM 
.■§fS[i:m oi' Etb'tt. Next came Hereclidcs P»nefci 
Md, of tJie liime fables made as good a fy^eiH 
fb^fiii: which, to Iliew uj whh what kind of f^ 
it w»s ootDpofed, he intitlcd 'AulipVunr -mv yaer t^n 
J'(^iM^w] |3>.a>r^)iFMiira«lui>. And ial): of sH, vhen the 
MKwSitVf becanu more prel'Tng, Piodui. undcrtoc4: 
,t» Aiew that all H»Eiier's Fables were no other t\ita 
.■fifficiii, ttbiiolt and moral allegokies. For we 
■re to obfcrw, that the Philofophers i sventeo and 
■CTivio this way ot* interpretatioo, as ac two dlf- 
ftMtax. times. To on two diStrcnt oecitrK>.^s. 

I. It wai invented to encounter fuch men 1S.^ 
RlMSHus, who auempted to ovenhrow all 
gmn, by this [«-etended tatt, Thac the first 1 
fttp w»s paid to deed men dtiped; which thejr I 
ported oo a rtW one, nan>ely, iliai ibe gr£«/#< 
mi Greece were only dei5ed Mortals j as : 
feon&HoMXR and the other eatljr Greek Poctsi' 
Wntitigs bdog become s kind of ScuirTURz 'vk\ 
{wpular Rdigion, the Dtfendtrs of the cemaunfi 
~sd k not in their power to v.TV\ra\i-tt. ihcir ji ' 

l-enly the idle vifions of a poetic fancy: Noi 
s left hut CosriRiTirflLizE the fenfe, by alk 

ical lACefpretatiDRs. And this proved fo Vigkf. 
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tir fables from the aitacks of their adverfaries, it 
l^ed new reverence and veneration both to ihenj 
nd their Authors. So Tertuj-lian. Jpfa quoque 
iilgaris fiiperltitio communis Idololatriie, cum in 
Vmhcrj lie nooiimbus tt fabuUs vett:rHin morluorum 
ildttt ad intcrpretatioficm naturaliutu refogic, et^ 
l(f«j fuum ingcnio obumhratt figurans Jovcvt in fub- 
i;aQtiain fervidam, et Jmonsm ^jus in aeream, ' Sec* 
What 7beje began for the fake of their Theo- 
LOcers, their fucceffors continued for the fake of 
ibeir Theologv. For it is to be noted, that the 
irft Christian Apologists took up fo much of 
tbe argument of Euhemerus and his Fellows, as 
poncerned the real nature and original of the greater 
ifsds of Greece. And as they had difencumbered 
^is truth, of the fallc confequence with which thofic 
judacbus Freethinkers had loaded it, they were en- 
abled to urge it with fuperior force. But if the 
HRiSTiANS added new vigour to this attack, the 
ItiiLosopHERs became Oil) more animated in their 
cfence: for they hated this new Seft as an enemy 
•ijuaUy to the Hhhosophy and to the Religion of 
jpreece. And their accidenld advantages in the ap- 
-plication of this revived method of aikgory, were 
't^ inftrior to thtir moft Jiud'ted arts of improving it t 
lEor their Chriftian Adverfaries could with no grace 
|bjc(£t to a way of interpretation Vkhich they them- 
Uves had juft borrowed from Paganifm, to spiri- 
oAiizE, forfooih, their facred Scriptures, which 
e Philofophers had long ufed with more fenfe and 
Utter judgment, to make theirs, reasonable. 
■ But here we are to take notice of this difference 
wccn ihefe Allegorizers before, and the All^o- 
(ZCTS AFTER the time of Chrift. The frjt were ptin- 
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fcally employed in giving a ph^cal " or msral | 
■fcrpretation of the Fables -, ibe latter, a teteoi 
fji'cAL. As we may lee in the cafe of Plutarch ; v 
'Iras both Pried and PhJiofopher in one. His fam, 
iraifl, OF Is IS AND Osiris, is dirtsiftly ^BTitteo t 
fiipport the national Religion, which had juft taken 
the alarm \ and not without reafon. His purpofc, 
in it, is to fliew, Thar all its multiform worftip 
-was only an addrefs to the supitfentE Being, under 
Tarious names and covers. But then ancient hiftCiiy, 
which acquaints us with the origin of their Gcxfe, 
ffood in his way. He denies therefore, what thefe 
Iiiftories invariably attclt. He calls Eubemeraj'^ who 
inforccd their evidence, an Impoftor": 'And harh 
many other evafions to elude fuch circumftances as 
are mod decilive. Thus, when he cannot deny, 
that, what is recorded of their Gods Ihcws them to 
be fubjetft to human pajftsns^ he will not yet allow 
the inference for their htmannx; bccaufe the Genii 
and Demons are agitated by the like pafifatrt 
Thus again, the he-aoailiug and latmntirg g 
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-■-'"So Arnobiu'. fuhsran, 1-exarI, heRa > 
iblium nentoranEur ardore dircriminum .- Vobiittla di tteftlfp* 
4lti voluptaii, alque ul /"if'trum lantam dtfiriiUai$ attJfa^mt *P*. 
ucflKiAi res illaj, ec N*Ti;RAi,ib scientia utnrimui tBa 
toftrinas. JJv. Gevt. 1. 1'v. p. i 90. Ed. <{uarCO. 

, ■ 1)? aOTii [ZsifU^'i arriyfafa iraiik avifir tj duwa^ 

" BiMioiB', eiTBjnjiTMTt^wBxJ'OmjHJ^'rffn iVi^ftiw, |Kri 

kluilUt T«» pUD-M BTII^iftfll! ^(*Wl, TO Ji SfJ> UK aiflU>i«, hJi MtM&f 

H}fe|iurii> i^' ciHf t^ tea ntirmt ifYitaf^Kt' •cmVf yi^aSifi^ •maAt, ftit 
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lany of their eftablifhed Rices, which looked fo Hka 
lOurning for the dead, fignified, he aflbres us, no 
lore than an allegorical reprefentaiion cf comfowH 
iti huried ''. In this manner, the poftulate having 
ipporCed the allegories-, the allegories come, io 
|ODd lime, to the affiftance of the poftulate. 
n Thus flood the matter in the ancient World. Let 
B fee now what ufe the Moderns have made of what 
bey found recorded there. Our Frmhinkers^ fuch 
9 ToMnd and his fchool, have revived the old rank 
loftrine of Euhemerus. That Pantheistic Phi- 
pfopher's undcrftanding had fo ftrong a bias to im- 
Sety, that it fecmed rather a natural fympathy than 
jBJy thing acquired, which drew hitn to it at all diT- 
'tances. Hear how aukwardiy he reprefents Eube- 
iperus's fyftem to us: and yet he labours hard tofet 
St oflF. The EiasT Idolatry {fays he) did net proceed^ 
'01 is commsidy fuppojed^ Jrom the beauly, cr crder^ cr 
'injluence of the Stars. But men Dbjaving Bocks t9 
'ferijh [before there were any] by firs, xsorms^ or rot- 
ttmrfs 1 and Jron^ Brajs, and Marble, mt Ufs fab* 
'Jf£i to violent bands or the injuries of the weathdrt 
they IMPOSED ON THE Stars, as the only everlafiing 
monuments, t be proper names of their Heroes, or of 
fomething memorable in their Hiflon '. All this, hU 
Predecclfors, the Freethinkers of Antiquity, (who 
knew how to exprefs themfelves) infornud us of 
Vhen ihey faid, That Star-worfhip was only fymholical 
</ Hcro-^aorfhip; and, confequently, of later date; 
the thing they aimed at, to induce tlieir condufion, 
that therefore Rd'gian was a political invention. To- 

» Thi» ingfnious conceit of Seed-corb did not efcape ih« 
Abbe Pluche, who in hii Hifitirt da CicI, \a\\i judiciau/ly em. 
piffycd it for the fooniktion of a reformed fyftem on ihh mat- 
ler; which, however, bringi us to ihe fame place, by a bade 
way I and ends in thij, that ibi Gtdi lutre m>i dfi mm dtified, 
■ <i Of ibi trigit of ItlBlatry end re.-'/itii t/ lUelhtni/m, p. 74. 
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I jhxid treads in tlieir foocfleps, though htr treatft a^ 
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trappy in the choice of ifieir aTrtis, tior in the'r'f?- 
gacity ot" knowing their friends from their ehKnies; 
Ifhe excellent G. J. Vonlus (to mention hitft'amcjrtgft 
9 multitude) hath, in his very learned coIleiSidn (tf 
Cenii/e Tbfe!<^y, gone, bor.af.'dey iilK) the otd pa^gi 
ftwrhod of aikgbti-zhig their Theology ; as if if wf' 
Ifo'mg fervtce to rrue Religion to (hew, that thi"^ 
gan Idolatry was, at bottom, toterably reafofilil 
■ It is true, a late ingetiiou? Perfun ftcnis to 
ilndcrftood hisfubjeiSt better, and to know t6 wl 
nil lends-,. I mean the learned' Writer of the Z,ii 
eemgrrinx Mythoii)^^. We havC obfervcd. that 
ancient defendcfs of Paganifm had by their iy> 
6nd AlUgorks rdblved tl-.e Bao gods into die Eli 
faty; and thefe again, into the various attribi 
fkejJr/? Caufe. In which they were fo fuCci 
tfiac they not only changcil their Idolatry:, 
their Idols likewife. For the Signa PANti 
pKprefi'ive of this new Theology have all thfe'nil 
of the lati^r times of pagan Antiquity. The %h^ 
Ji'ATHEKs of the Chi]rth are very copious Jn"«j 
iog this fubterfuge. In which fervicc they croplf 
allthat was found in the fyftem of Euhemerus 
is to fay. That the Greater Gods of Greece and ■ 
the Dii mcjoTUm G-titiuw, "iv&e Dead men dt_ 
And I have endeavoured throughout thir vJofri 
ibpport their Caufe; There are hardly now, 1' 
iievc, two opinions dn this iflatter, amortgrt lini 
ing men. Bur the AuchOf of the Inquiry into' 
life and writings of Homer attempts, in thefe heti 
to bring us back again to the old Mumpsii 
He fkw, I fuppofe, the neceflary connexion 
t'^c^n Allegories and ideal Gods: a principle wHl 
could produce nothing more thM a shadowy Ido- 
latry at worft. And therefore, in honour of Pa- 



gan Antiquitfi hath laid it down as an axiom, Tf'at 
the powers f'fodudngi at;d parts compojhg ihi Univerfe, 
ivere tbdr greater Gods'; or tlie Dii m/ijormim 
Gentitttn, This He calls, the grand Key cf Myiba- 
. And here it is worth while to obfrrve, (buc by- 
way only) that thefc admirers of ihe wifdom of 
■opbane Antiquity, are not fo favourable :o that of 
■sd: but are generally amongft the firtl to laugh 
what Divines call zee douele' sense in Scripture 
7pi>caes. And yet they make the greateft pare of 
tgan wifdom to confifl in the ufe and invention of 
'UflLE senses: " Witnefs (fays this writer to his 
friend) the doudle' view you have already had of 
tlie rifo of things, :;nU goverrnrient of the world 
ftom Orptem, in the defcription of Pan: and 
!j- from Hefwil jn his boirowcd 1 heogony : and ftill 
plainer in the DOi'Bi-p rnoral of Pro.mlhsui, as 
fignifying either the drvine Providence in the fbr- 

• naation of the world, and particularly of man, or 

* human, forefigiit perpetually on the rack, for the 
^ Doceflarics and convcnicncies of life '." The dif- 
ference is, the pa^an dmbie finfe connci^s together 
Jpo Icings that ace foreign to. one another in the 
«6nft1iution of Nature: The fcriptafe. double fenfa 
^TtineiftB together two things that are as nearly re' 

wdi as the various parts of (jne moral Dilpenla- 
^n. But to return, 

' . Aa.tbefc Lett e rs feem to be written as much in 
^Ktpofition to what is here, and eifewhere through- 
^1 this work, advanced, concerning the rife, pror 
"^rers, and various fonunes, of ancient Idolatry, as 
Wt f^rourof the now exploded MvTHOLocyi which 
'tWS, as we fsy, invented, and, from rime to irme, 
'loiproved by the esrly, middle, and later PhilofOf 
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phcrs, to hide the defcwniioes of vulgar Polytheitl 
1 think proper co conflder what he hath to fay in fa| 
port of fuch an undirriaking. 

Now againrt my various reafoning in confute 
of [his pagan Syflem, I find not fo much as one an 
nient oppofed j and in fupp&rt of the Syftem it^ 
but one-, and this one, borrowed from Cudwoftl' 
It is put thus, " Euhemerui and his followers, I 
** we join with tliem in mortalizing the firfl Di^ 
** lies, muft iatisfy us, Why the Poetical S^ges, i 
•' Inftriiftorsof mankind,termed their grand W«liJ 
" the bafis of their doftrine, not only a Theocum 
" or an account of the birth and pedigree off 
*' GWj, but a Cosmogony, or an accoiHitofij 
•* birth and creation of the IVorld ? Or, plainer II 
" 2 CosMQPOEiA, a making or framing of { 
** Univerfe? The Platonic Pbilofophv had ! 
" hand in the Cofmogonies, or htftories ot' the C 
** tion written by Taaut or ^hoth, by Unus-, 
*' Orpheus, &cc. It was plain, therefore, ibe /' 
*' ^ory did Hot come tea late, " &c.'* — Thefe lalll 
my words. 

If Eubemerus fuppofed, as it appears he did, I 
the FIRST pagan Divinities were mortal Mcrtt'l 
would have found it difficult to anfwer this ot^ef ' 
of CudwoTth. But the Follower of Eiiban 
(for with this title he honours the Author oPj 
yj)ivi/!e Legation) who fuppofes no fuch thing, '_ 

ath evinced the contrary, will find no difficult^ 

II. For he holds % that tlte firjl Gods of Gf? 
.ifferc the heavenly Bodies. And if the Makers rf A 

g/megonies, fuch as Tholh, LinuSy and Orpheus, I 
: fame, then iheir Theocon ies, or accounts g' 
■th and pedigrees of tbeje Gods^ could be no € 

» Sec httll. Sf/i:n!, Con[eiiti annexed to ill Ed. p. 2(4^ 
»P: ill, Z12. 
* See above. 
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than CosMoooNTES, or accounts '-f ibe birib aid cre- 
ation of ibi world; thel'c Gods being parts of i:. 

But things t^em here to be confounded by our 
Letter- Writer. Thel'e Cofmn^o'iies have juft as 
much, and no more, to do witfi Plat'! :ic aU{g?rieSy 
than the elements of Speech with tie ornamtnts of 
Rhetoric. 

There arc two errors likewife, in this matter, 
which our Letter-Writer feems to have laboured un- 
der. The one is thai Euhmerus was the Itfjenior 
oi the tnortalizi/tg Jy/lem : Whereas. I had (hewn, ic 
was taught in all the Myjhries long before Eube- 
merus had any being. He, indeed, maiiciouHy car- 
ried it much farii.er than t]\e.' Myjicrks intended: 
He made planetary woijbip fytnb Meal of Ibe Heroic : 
and, from thence, inferred t\^e politi.al origin of Re- 
ligion : for which, he pafled with Antiquity, and per- - 
haps juftly, for an Athcift. VVhereas the Mylleriss, as 
we lee from the fragment of Stmchonijtho *, kept 
thcfe two fpccies of Idolatry diftimft*, and afllgncd 
the proper order of time to each of th m. 

The other error this lively Writer falls into, is in 
fuppofing, that this b'dlower of Euhemerus, againft 
whom he writes, holds all the firft., as well as laji, 
Gods of Greece to have been m^'tal men : Whereas 
lie diftinguilhcs k-twcen the Gods of civilized and 
' yncivilized Greece : The firll, he fuppoles to have 
\jKn beavmly bodies \ and the latter only, dead meit 

■ From cenfiiring the Leamifiy of Euhemerus'a 
'tUowerit the Letter-Writer proceeds to cenilire thtiir 
terals, " tt is not cafy (he fays) to afcertain 

f ^A what (hould make fome warm Ecclefialtics, for 

llj^che wil'er are far above fuch weaknefs, (o angry 

' •* at the Allegories of ancient Focts, nt'J}., when all 

•* danger from their Deities is over. Of old, jn- 

■ See above, and llkewile p. 3z6 of the Hift votume. 
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" deed, when Temples and Revenues belonged t^ 
•' them ; when wealth, and Vignitics of the ChiirA 
" were annexed to the allegorical Devotion, anil 
*' vtftcd irt its Teachers, no wonder xh^goodF^% 
*' THCR"! Ihould fulminate aga'mit llie wild and ij 
" pious Worfliip. But m"d.; when the ftruggle 
** long fmre over, when the Father of Gods ; 
*' men lias not (o mUch as a Iamb offcied, nor his' 
" Daughter [i. e. Minerva or Wi3ix)m] a linglc 
*' grain of incenfe burnt upon her altar for near a 
*' thoufand years, it is hard to tell wh^i ftiould 
" awake ib.i% frepcji^ous zeal, or make them io ea- 
*' gfr to moTtalize the Emblems of Antiquity.. Is 
*' there not, as I was hinting, fomc infeSiten in the 
*' care?— Mas not the readingthe flaming invec- 
•' T IVES of the primitive Fathers, who were aflu- 
*' ally in the firugglc, a little tnfeSled their FoBqw- 
*' ers with the fame fiery Tpirit and indeceni uah- 

As to thcfe fiimirg hve^ives^ the Lett«- 
Writer feems to lie under a fmall miJlake. For 
though fuch stiv££iiv€s may perhaps be thought 
charaderiliic of the Fathers' zeal, tbe/«miare 
not here in their place. They rcferved their invtt- 
tives for a better occafion, to fulminate the malice 
of their Enemies, and the follies of their Friends, — 
On this point, viz, the mortalizing the emlhm of 
antiquity, 1 can aQlire him, they appeared much at 
their eaie ; and more dil'pofcd to quibble than to 
rail-, as he might have feen by one of the moll fen- 
ous of them, and who Icaft underrtood raillery when 
he %vas prcffed, I mean St. Auftin; who in his con- 
funtion of Varro and his onbiems, could afford to 
he. thus jocular : " Sed, hsec omnia inquit [Varro] 
*' rcferunlur ad waff Jkw i videatne potius ad /«««»«- 

> P, 216—7. ' Civ. Dei, I. vii. C. 37. 
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- As td the hdfccnt hu^iia^e; it is to be found in 
fhe third volume of the Divine Legalion; where it 
fe feid, that ihg Ancients ddoplfd into the number of 
their grmter Gods, Ravi^erSy Adulterers,, PalbicJ, 
Va^abojids, T/jieves, and Murderers'. But it is plea- 
fane to hear this Letter-Writer talk of decency to a 
fet of Phantoms, Emblems, and Symbols} for 
fiich he efteemS thefe Crenter Gods to be ; and yet 
Obferve it (b little to the Ministers of the Chrif- 
tlan Religion. For he is at a lofs, the deader lees, 
to account for their -wiirnith, where their private in- 
tereji is ftot colclrni'd. And in feeking for the cai-fe 
tf it, when he cannot fix it on their avarice and dw- 
■^iiliot, rather than allow tiiem a motive becoming 
iflieii' charafter and office, he wi!l throw it upon their 
pa^lom and frfjnclicts, I !e fuppofes, they cauhed ibe 
infection from the Fathers, whole worldly interefts, he 
imagines, were much concerned in the quarrel. But 
if he deferves the opinion I have of his candour, 
he will be pleafed to find his fufpicions ill ground- 
ed: And that the Ecclesiastics, who engage 
fo warmly in this qucilioo, do it on important rea- 
Jons, becoming their charadter of MiniHers of the 
Trtrth. 

The Bible feprefcnts ancient Idolatry, in the mofi: 
odroQs colours ■, and the whole Gentile World as 
given up to its delufions. A Ipecies of modern 
Mythologit^s, hinted at above, had, on the revival of 
learning in the Weft, endeavoured to evade this 
tfhargt, by borrowing the defences of the ancient 
'^Philofophers j who allegorized the fables of the po- 
pular Religion, to fcreen it from the contempt of 
the more knowing Vulgar; as Learning, at one 
Hmtf, and Chrijiianity, at another, had fcverally 
lliakcn the Stat of Superftition ^ In thofs A'JegO' 
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riest all the national Gods were reduced to mer 
Symbols, cxprcffive of the Attributes of the I 
Caufc : and, confequencly, the Scripture-charg 
againll the Gentiles, of worftiiping the Creature f 
th( CfC'for^ rendered gioundlel's, or at lead, uncar 
did. Thefe modern Mythologifts,, a late frenqj 
Writer hath well delcribed in the following worcjj 
— *' Au commencement duSeizieme SieckqueJquca 
uns des Savans, qui contribuercnt au retablifli 
des Iciires, etoicnt, dit en, Pal'ens dans le i 
plus encore pir pedenterie, que par libertinagi 
enforte qu'il n'eut pas lenu a eux de ramener ,1 

culte des Di^ux d'HoMERE et de Virgile ils en] 

ploioicnc ce qu'ils avoient de literature et d'efpn] 
pourdonnerau Paganifme un tour plauGble^etC 
former un fyHemc moins infenfe. lis avoiioient qi| 
la MvTHoi.oGiE ctoit infouienabie prife a la leltrcj 
mais, tn meme terns, clle conienoit, Iclon eox, fooi 
riiMBLEME des iidioni les profondeurs dc k phm 
si(ij.iE, de la MORALE et de la theolocie '." — Q 
ttiis ftatc and repreftmtation of thint^s, fome Eedm 
tjjlic! have thought it of their ofRce co mortalib 
thcfc pretended ew/Zt-wj^ of Antiquity, and to fheij 
that rhe greater nalioml Goils were dead mm detfiet 
and, confequently, that their worfhlpcrs were ^ZM 
Idolateks; and of the worft fort too, as they f ', 
quencly had for their objcds the worft kind of meil 
Bu: (q little of this matter entered into the Lettg 
Writer's view;., thii he fays, '* This, which \ 
*' formerly a grand religious controverfy» is Ma 
•' turned lo a point of pure fpeculation. What, 
*' thedays of Polytlieiim, railed the indignatjon « 
*' the Priells, and inflamed the rizat zeal oft 
*' Fathers ot the Church, now rail'es a iiti'effua^al 
" awc'ijl ite AniquarieSt as a quellion of nicte c 
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•• riofity : to wit, whether all the Cods of Aiiti^ully 
" v^ere not mortal men'.** 

Now', if the Letter- Writer will needs fuppofe, that 
wlicre the Clergy have no cbUfte and interejicd 
dejjpis, they have no reafonable cms, he will be 
often out in his reckoning: And (what to be furc 
is greatly to be lamented) unequal to the office of 
a Ccnfor on their Manners. 

After ail, perhaps 1 may underftand Him as 
little, as he appears to have undcrftood Me, if 
I think him in earned. The whole of his Let* 
terj, if one may judge by hints dropt here and 
there, feems to be only the wanton excrcife of a 
Sophift; and juft fuch an encomium on the wisdom 
ot THE Ancients, as Erafmus's was on the folly 
CF THE Moderns. It is certain, at Icaft, tiiat in 
the profecution of his argument, his chief concern is 
for Fiction and its interests. Thus, in one 
page, he tells U5, " That this eager zeal to mohta- 
IJZE thefe emblems of Anriquity is destructive 
oV AIL TRUE POETRY '." And in another, " That 
ibis prevailing prosaic taste bai neither dgnily cf 
manners, norfirenglb ef genius, nor extent of janiy'." 
But he explains himfelf more fully, where fpeaking 
of Symbols and Allegorie?, and the injeparable 
as well as accidental marks by which they may be 
miravelled, he illuftrares his fubjeiS by Ab. I'Kiche's 
Hypothefis : Which, however, in feveral places, he 
treats for what it is, an idle and a groundlefs fancy, 
** Symbols (fays he) carry natural marks that 
•♦ ftrike a fagacious mind, and lead it, by degrees, 
** to their real meaning. A hint in one author 
*• brightens the obfcurities in many others ; as one 
•* (ingle obtervation of Macrobius proved the due 
*J to AbbePluche's (bowjuftly \ fay not) to unravel 
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" ihe whole myftery of Egyptian, Afiyrian, and 
" Grecian Gods." He had nooccafion to confidw- 
haw jiijify, if he were in jeft. Otherwife, a m^l 
might have feen, that ihi Jujinefi of um-avelling c 
^niled on ihe reality of tbff Clue: Which, too, th^ 
dignified by the nameof Clue, is indeed no other thy 
a number oi-edd endly that wanted to be made < 
Jijientt rather than to be unravcUed. Fctf the i 
as our learned Critic would immortalize the Pagi, 
Deities in reverence to the Classics, !"o this Abl 
Pluche (of whom he fpeaks with fo mqch hono,iy_ 
has attempted to draw them out of tUeir morfA 
ftftie, in order to cover the difgraces of PoPERfl 
10 which that fuperRitiun is obnoxioii?, from tjl 
proccllart parallels between SAnt and Miro-'Ji^orJI^k 
But as if all this had not been enough to ihcv rf 
th»t his concern w^s not for Truth but FigtioII 
he gravely prnfeflcs to credit all Bacov's vjfions, ■ 
the genuine lyijdsm of the ^tidents, which ev^s| 
body elfe admires as die fportive tfforc of mot^ ' 
wir. As he is in fp piealant an liumqur he may ^ 
be dirpkafed to hear the Determinatiois of Doct^ 
RACEtAis upon this queftion, who thus addreffi 
ilie Alleoonzers of his time, " Croyez-voiis, 
" voflre Toy, qu'oncques Homebe, efcripvani X% 
" ade & rOdyffee, penffft es allegories iefi^m'" 
•* de hiy ont calefrete Plytarche, Hfraclide \ 
*' Ponticq, Euft^tip, Phornnte, et ce qqe d^ceVL 
** POlitian ha defcvobc ? Si !e cioyeK» vQtt%i 
*' approchez ne de pjedz, i;ie de mains a mon « 
*• f^jpn i qui DECRETE ictlles audi peu avoir i„ 
*• fongees de Homere, que d'Ovide ep fes Mf^ 
** riiorphofes, les Saciemens de I'Evangile, lelquj 
** ling Frere Luiin, vray croquelardon, s'eft cfion 
*^ derhondrer li d'^dventiire il rencontroii g?na aiS 
*' fo!z que lily." This facetious Satirift had here 
il) his eye tliofe very Nlytbolpgilts of the fixKcnth 
Centurj^ 
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Century, whom the learned Author of iht life of 
yuliati, quoted above, fo very juftly cenfures. 

And thus much for this grand key of mytho- 
logy, as this Letter-Writer is pleafed to call his 
Fancies *. 

To return to the Patrons of the other extreme, 
That the heavenly bodies were only Symbols of ihe 

hero-Gods. Having thus Ihewn, the worlhip of 

the elements to be prior to that of dead men, I have 
not only overthrown this argummt, for the proof of 
the atbdftk notion of the erti^in of Religion, but like- 
wife the notion ttfelf. For if (as our adverfaries own) 
#he worlhip of dead men were the firft religious in- 
ftiiution after entering into civil fociety ; and if (as t 
have proved) the worlhip of the heavenly bodies 
p-eceded that of dead men; the confcquence is, that 
Religion was in ufe before the Civil Magiflrare was 
in Being. But I need not our Adverfaries* concef- 
fion for this confequence; having proved from an- 
tfient teflimony, that planetary wor/h'p was the only 
Idolatry /o«» before Civil Society was known ; and 
.^^ontioucd to be fo, by all unpolictc:d nations, lon^ 

H. I come, in the next place, to direct FaSf: 
from whence it appears, (hat the Lawgiver, or Civil 
^ogifiTatCt did not invent Religion. 

Here the AtheilVs grofs prevarication ought not 

to pafs unccnfured. ■ From the notoriety of the 

Magiftratc's care of Religion, he would conclude ic 
to be ifrij Invention: And yet, that very Antiquity, 
which tells him this, as plainly and fully tells him 
ibis ether; namely, that RAigwnwas not invented by 
)tm: For, look through all Greek, Roman, and 
parbarick Antiquity ; or look back on what we 
have extracted from thence in the fecond feflion of 
« P. 409. 

Z 4. the 
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the foregoing book, and it will appear, that i 
cnc fingle Lawgiver ever found a Kople, how 
or unimproved Ibevcr, iviiboul a Religion, whCn h|| 
undertook to civilize them. On the coi^trary, 
fee thtm all, evtn to the Lawgvers of the Thra 
cians and Americans, addreiTing ihemfclves to thj 
favage Tribes, \vit!> the credentials of that God wJm 
was there protefftdly acknowledged and ador^ 
But this truth will be farther feen from hence:^ 
appears by the tijiory of the Lawgivers ; by t 
fayings recorded of tliem i and by thcfragutaiisx 
their writings yet remaining, that they perceived t' 
error and nulchief of the grofs idolatries pradi^ 
by thofe Peoplf, whom tluy reduced into Sodet 
and yet, that they never fct upon reforming the^ 
From whence we reafonably conclude, that th( 
found the People in pofltflion of a Religion v^hid 
they could not unfettici and fo *crc forced to coDf 
ply V. ith inveterate piejpdices. tor. that they wq 
willing and defiroiis to h.ive reformed what ihj 
found, appears not only from ihe Fsqems to ih< 
Laws, mentioned above, but from the tedimonyd 
one of the moft i<nowing Writi rs of Antiquity, 
mean Pluiustb; who, in his Traft of Superftilisti, 
fpeaking of the unruly teni[.er of the People, (ays 
they ran headlong into all the follies which ihfl 
makers of Graven images propagated) and J. 
mean time, turned a deaf ear to their Lawgiv 
who endeavoured tp ipfotm them better ". TIJ 
forced even ioloQ himfetf to ellabltih the Tempi 
■worfliip of faius lie PrcJlUuleK But the tettM 
vas Jlen to be fu impofllble, that PJato lays it dowi 
$is an jixiom in his Ripu^hc, That nothing ought to 
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be changed in the received Religion which the Law- 
giver finds already eflabliftied ; and that a man mud 
have lull his ondcrlianding to think of fuch a pro- 
jedt. All they could do, therefore, when they could 
not purify the Soul of Religion, was more firmly to 
confticute the Body of it. And this they did by 

KATIONAL RITES AND CEREMONIES. lodccd, ill 

coiirfe of time, though infenfibly, the genius of the 
Keligion, as we oblerved before ", followed that of 
the civil Policy 1 and fo grew better and purer, as ic 
did in Rome ; or more corrupt and abominable, as 
it did in Syria. But had the Legitlators given ati 
entire new Religion, in the manner they gave 
Laws, we Ihould have found yeme of thofe, at !eaft, 
nearly approaching to the purity of natural Reli- 
gion. But as we fee no fuch, we muft conclude 
they FouNo Rtligion, and did not make It. 

On the whole then, [ have proved, what the moll 
judicious Hooker was not afliamed to profefs be- 
fore me, That " apoLiTiQL'E use of Religion there 
*' is. Men fearing God are thereby a great deal 
•* more effeftually than by pofitive Laws refl:rayn- 
*' ed, from doing evil 1 inai'much as thole Laws 
•' have no further power than over our outward ac- 
*' lions only; whereas unto men's inward cogita- 
■ tions, unto the privie intents and motions of their 
I** hearts. Religion ferveth for a bridle. What more 
' lavage, wilde, and cruell than man, if he fcc 
J ** himfclfe able, either by fraude to over-reach, or 
t.** by power to over-beare, the Laws whcreunto he 
>■•* ftiould be fubje<5t .' Wherefore in lb great bold- 
' ncfs to offend, it bchoveth that the World fhould 
\** be held in awe, not by a vaine surmise, but a 
TRUE APPREHENSION of fomcwhat, which no 
Ly pan may think himlelfe abletowithftand. This 
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•* IS THE POLlTIQiJE USE OP RblIOION '.** 

Thus far this great man ; where he takes notice how 
certain Atheifts of his time, by obferving ibis ufe of 
Religion to Society, were fortified in their folly 
of believing that Religion was invented by Politi- 
cians to keep the World in awe. An abfurdity, I 
perfuade myfelf, now fo thoroughly expofcd, as to 
be henceforth deemed fit only to go in rank with 
the talcs of Nurfes, and the dreams of Free-thinkers. 

I HAVE ftow ai length gone through the two firft Pro- 

pojitions : 

1. That the inculcating the doctrine op 

A FUTURE STATE OF ReWARDS AND PUNISH- 
ments, is n£c£ssaky to the w£ll being of 
Civil Society. 

2. That all mankind, especially the most 
wise and learned nations of antiquity, 
have concurred in believing, and teaching, 
that this doctrine was of such ube to civil 
Society. 

^he next Volume begins with the proof of the third 5 
namely^ 

3. That the doctrine of a future state 
OF Rewards and Punishments, is not to be 

FOUND in, nor did MAKE PART OF, THE MoSAIC 

Dispensation. 

Hitherto we have been forced to move flowly, to 
ftel for our way in the dark, through the thick con- 
fiifion of nnany irrational Religions, and mad 
ftbemes of Philosophy, independent of, and in- 

^EccLTqL Book V. fea. ii. 

confident 
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conQllent with one another : Where the labour 

the fearch, perhaps, has been much greater to the 

Author, than the pleafijre will be to the Reader, in 

finding this Chaos reduced to fome kind of order; 

K the Principles developed, from whence the end- 

Blefs diverficy and contradidtion have arifen j and the 

■ various use that may be made of tliefe Difcoveries 

I for our demottjlratiGn of the truth of revealed Reli- 

B^ We now emerge into open day : 

I " Major rerum mihi nafcitur ordo, 

I ** Majlis opus moveo. 

And having gotten the PROMISED land in view, the 
labour will be much eafier, as the Difcoveries wi)l 
be more important, and the fubjed infinitely more 
inierefting : For having now only one fingle Syftem 
and Difpenfation to explain, coiifillent in all its 
parts, and abfoiute and perfect in the Whole, which 
though, by reafon of the profound and fublime 
views of its Author, thcfe perfections may not be 
very obvious, yet, if we have but the happinefs to 
enter rightly, we (ball go on with eafe, and the pro- 
fpcft will gradually open and enlarge iifelf, till we 
lee it loft again in that Immensity from whence it 

Ifirft arofe. 
Full of thefe hopes, and under the aufpices of 
thefe encouragements, let us now Ihift the Scene 
from Gentile to Jewish Antiquity; and prepare 
ourfelves for the opening of a more auguft and fo- 
Icmn Theatre. 
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Shewing that the omission of a future State in 
the Mofaic Difpenfation doth not make it un- 
•worthy of the Original to which Believers 
afcribe it. 

I- 

■ as both Believers and Unbelievers have, by 
P ^^\_ Jbme blind chance or other, concurred to 
make this ObjeSihn to the qm ission, I think it not 
improper, before 1 enter upon the Subjed of the 
Mosaic Law, which comes next into confideration, 
to remove this common prejudice concerning it. And 
as a celebrated Writer has collefted together what 
hath been faid in fupport of the Objection, and given 
to it all the rtrengch that the force of his own ge- 
nius could impart, I fuppofe his words will be the 
beft text to my difcourfe. 

*' L'Eveque Warburton, auteur d'un des plus fa- 
vants ouvrages qu'on ait jamais fair, s'exprime 
ainfi, page 8. tome I. " Unc Religion, une So- 
" ciete qui n'eft pas fondee fur la crcancc d'une 
** autre vie, doit etre foutenue par une Providence 
** extraordinaire. Le JudaiTme n'eft pas fonde fur 
** la creance d'une autre vie; done, la JudaiTme a 
** cte foutcnu par une providence extraordinaire.** 
Plufieurs Thcologiens fe font eleves centre lui, et 
commc 
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commc on rctorque tous les arguments, on , 
retorque le fien, on lui a dit : '* Toute Kcli- 
« pon, qiri n*eft pas foBd6€ for te 66gmc cJe Pim. 
*' mortalite de rame, Sc fur les peincs ct les re- 
*' compenfes eternelles, eft neccirairemenc faufle; 
" Or le JudaTlme ne connut point ces dogmes, 
•* done le JudaTlme, loin d'etre foutertu par U 
•' Providence, eraic par vos principes une Religion 
" fauffe & barbare qui attaquaic la Providence." 
Cet Eveque euc quelqucs auires adverfaircs qui lui 
ibutinrent que I'immortalite do I'^mc ita'rt (iomiut 
chez les Juiis, dans le temps mcmede Moife -,- nnais 
il leur prouva tres-evidemment que nt le Decalogue, 
ni le Levirique, ni Ic Deutcronome, no a^aient dit 
un feui mot de cetcc creance, & qu'il eft ridicufc de 
r couloir tordie & corrompre quelques palTages des 
I WKres livres, pour en tirer une vetitc qui i>'eft paint 
f Iflnoiicee dans le livre de la Loi. 
T, " Mr. I'Eveque ayant fait quatrc Volumes pour 
lAoHiontrer que la Loi Judaique ne propofait ni peine* 
■ ni recompenies apres la mort, 0*3 jamais pd repoixlft 
i fcs adverfaires d'unc maniere bicn fatisfaifante. Ill 
lui difaieni : " Ou Moife connaiflaic ce Dogme, 
•» (X alors il a trompe les Juit's en ne le manifeftsnt 
•' pas i ou il I'ignorait ; & en ce cas il n'en favair pn 
^' allez pour fonder une bonne Religion. En effet 
' fi la Religion avaic ete bonne, pourquoi raurak- 
' on abolie ? Une Religion vraie doit ctre pour 
' sous les temps & pour toua les licux, elle doit 
^ etre comme la lumiere du Soleil^ qui eclaire tetis 
' les Peiiples & toutes les Generations." 

" Cc Prelate tout eclaire qu'il eil, a eu beaucoup 
' de peine a fe circr de toa:es ces difficulresj mail 
rf« quel Syfteme en eft exempt" ?" 

I -. " Dia. Hilo/efhijut fartalif. iwlid* (Rtiigi^.prmitft jnf;* 
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The trouile I have bad in difengagsng my/elf 

Jrom thefe difficulties will now be leen. 

Tlie Objections, as here ftared by this ingenious 
man, refpeift, we fee, boih tlie Legislator and 
the Law. 

Either Mefes (fays he) wai acquainted with a 

future Stale, and in that cafe he deceived the "Je'jn in 

,nei teaching it: cr he was ignorant cf the deSrim^ 
and in this cafe he di'! not know enough to bec-.jiie the 
j^thor of a ^ood Re'igiim. Inike-i, if ihf religion had 
fiten good, tVhy was it ahcHfjid: a true Religion 

.fiould hi fr all times and places. It*s light fJiould 
bi like thai of the Sun^ which illumines all nations and 
eM gineraiioHS, 

., 2* AU Riligi'^n which is not founded en the doSfrine 
.ef the Seal' s immortality and future remcrds and pu- 
nifimenti is nt-ceffarily Jalfe : but, in Judaifm, thefe 
d/iii?rin:s were not contained : therefore Judaifm, fo far 

'•/rem Sting fupperted by an extraordinary Previdence^ 
WfPt onyovr own Principles (fays he to the Bifliop) a 
religion falfi 0id barbarviis, which attacked and in' 

full ed jProviience. 
■ I. The firft argument, againfl: the integrity of 
MofeHs cepdt0 froin this Omtffiony hid been urged 
at large by the lare LordBoLiNCBROKE; and the 
Reader may find it at large confuted, in ihe Appendix 
to the IV'*" Vol. of the Divine hfga'.m. 

2- The fecoad argument, againft the (»/ffr//j' 0/ 
the Law from this Om^£i^n, has been clamoured by 2 
large Bojy of Anf-wtrerSy led up by Dr. Steb- 
fliNc. But thefe men pretending to believe Re- 
velation, their rcafon, for wane of integrity in 
fuch a Religion, was founded in a fuppofed de- 
fc£t in it's Eflencc; fo their conclufion from thii 
reafoning was, '* That a future State was certainly 
in the Mofaic Religion, how much foever it mighc 
Walk there m Mafquerade." The celebrated French- 
man, who piCtcnds to no fuch belief, founds his ar- 
gument 
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merit on the rsaUty of the OmilTJdn, and from 
ice concludes, " that ihc Mofaic Law was an 

fofture." 
(hall examine what they have to fay, in 



I. 



i 



The Eng3i(h Doftor comes firll. " You confider 
(fays this candid Divine, addrclTing himfdf to the 
Author of [he D. L.) " the Ignorance of the Jews as 
*• to the dodtrine of a future State, as one of the troll 
•* memeuloiis truths that Religion has to boaft of. 
" I, on tht; other hand, look upon it as a disgr/cb 
•* to Revelation ; as by the very a£l of God himfelf, 
•* it Hiuts out his own chofcn People, for many 
*' ages, from that Tingle point of Knowledge, 
*' which could be the foundation of a reafonaWe 
** Worfhip; while, by the direflions of his Provi- 
" dence, all the world befides were permitted to 
•* have the benefit of it "." 

Here we fee the Doftor propofes to confute my 
reprefentatlon of the i,m:Jfion of a future State in the 
Mofaic Religion : But, for mine, he gives us hh 
own, and very notably confutes ibat. My idea of 
the omijfton 1 declared to be this, that, as the Jew 
to whom the Mofaic Religion was given, were,"^ 
the time of giving, under an extraordinary Prd 
dence, they had no abfoUite need of the doiftti 
The Doftor's idea of the omijfwn is, that when'^ 
Mofaic Religion was given to the jews, they * 
under an ordinary Providence, and therefore thed 
trine was neceffary. That I do him no wrongj 
charging him with this fophiftical chicanery, ap| 
from his own words, where he gives his reafon I 
faying that my (meaning his own) reprefentatlon <! 
the omiflion is a difgrace to Revelation ; namely, X' 

• An Exmhathn efMr. Warbutttn's fieavJ prtfifititn. l^e.iit 
Ml Epiftelary DifirWim aJJnJid ft tht Aulhtr -— p. I3 l—i. 

caiifs 
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caufc this Jingle point of Knowle.^ge \[. e. a future 
ftate] is ike only foundation ef a reaf enable Werftiip. 
Now, it is obvious to common fenfe, that this can 
be only predicated of a future ftate under an ordinary 
ITrovidence : And that under an extraordinary it is 
no nece(fary FnuNDATioN at all. 

If it ftiould be pretended (for it will hardly be 
owned that the Dr. with all his zeal, was an Un- 
believer) that by the many a^es in which /he peo- 
ple »/ God werejbitt up (as he expreflcs it) from this 
kKowUdge, he meant, thofe ages in which the Jews 
]jved under a lommon providence, this iubterfuge 
•will not terve his turn, for I have Jhewn, that when 
the extraordinary difpenfation ceafed, the Jews, like 
^the world befides, and by the fame means of in- 
:fcfmalion, had all the benefit which the knowledge 
'of this FUTURE STATE, fuch as it was, could afford 
;|hem. 

But let us take the Dr. as we find him. 
He tells us why be looks upon my reprefentation 
«f the Mofaic Religion as a dif^race to Revelaiion.— 
Cecaufe (fays hej hy the very a^of Godhimfdfit fhuts 
f bis own cljofen people from that Jingle point of 
fvcwledge -which could he the fouTidnlion of a reafon- 
^le Worjbip. 
"i Let us examine this curious period on all fides. 

Bj the ait of God himfelf he muft mean, (for no- 
jfliing elfc can be meant; and it is only when his 
Beaning is thus circutnilanced, that I cap be certain, 
tdo not miftakc itj he mull mean, I fay, God's alfj 
■ themnijlry of Mofes. Now thia very Doftor, in 
s feveral Pieces againft the Bivim Legulion-, has, 
let and over again, told his Reader, that Mefis did 
It teachi NOR had it in his Commission to 
jfEACH afuturefiate to the Ifraslitts. For, at every 
flcp, he brings himfelf into thefe diftreflcs (if fuch 
a triRe as a contradii^ion can be fuppoled to diftrcfs 
- V«L. H. A » him) 
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him) b^ A falfe mfiifij. He was aftwmed of Ute 
abfarffity of hrs Bretheren, who aM along m;ffn- 
raincd, that Mofts t^^hf, ct 6 u o h t ts have 
tavght, a future ftafe: afld (hercfc««, at this torn, 
IftjvSs them in thr Iweh; and flyly fteals in the bet- 
ter principle of his Adeerfary, that jWpfM hs4 a 
Ccvmt^tn to ttaeh it : for he muft haTe b«n di^ 
thnn any Doctor cap be foppofed to be, not to d 
COVCT that this was his A^trfarfs printipU, aj 
havirtg fcen him write a large book to prove rttd 
AUjit AJ not renfh ft. I caH this ctefeftion ofT 
■FricMK s 'ttife nmiej}y\ For what is it elfe, 
iliOcVcd at CHie of ihcir abfurdities, while he i« J 
frr^ding afi the rfft? whofe only fupport, too, i 
p^hs td be In that oke which he reje^s. IrldM 
gdtitl tWftof, 

^ — PvnOR T£ MAI.US wget 

i, , Itffd-nci.^i iut^r vereare Ittfums baberU ., ,4^ 

• "* fttit " God (fays he) by this very dftj^/'* 
'•• aTTA i?fr/>« ;)«//? from ihe knowledge <rf 4 f 
•• rtate." It is very true, God's otcn ch»Jen j 
vure /but cut. But nor, as our Doftor dreamSfl 
th ifiry na 0/ God hmfeff: but (if he wil! httveV 
Truth, who never fecks it, for itfelf) }y thevrf 
of th^'ir Forefather, Adam, jt was the Fitft^ 
^'h.b Jhut thtncut; and the door of Paradtfe'*! 
never opened again, til! the coding «/ tb* .' 
Ma'-t lit Lordfrdm Heavm. But this is the I 
^uagerf Scripture : ind this language his Sttfiwll 
StHcms 6b not teach him. But mc*e of this f 
hcrtifter. 

i\ fnliTf Jiate (fsp our Dr. abfolateljf ahd WfiJ 
Oiit exception) is that fm^e peint cf knovoletl^t ffhjth 
rttf.y ^ ibefsuTiJatiffi of n rcaf&nsblt ^orfi}ip. Htxt 
Doftors differ. %i. V&mI places Kh^ famdatwx ^ a 
^^/crtiii -tevrfiip in artother thing, Pfc fiuth, 

that. 
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t,hati He that cqusth to God must bqlievq 

THAT HE IS J AND THAT H£ IS A REWA ELDlB. OF 
JURM THAT DILIOENTLV SEEK HIM''. Wh^t 15 

Man's purpofe in caniing lo God.? Without doubt, 

• la-worpip him. And what doth the great Doftof 

flif the Gentiles tell us is the true, the reafonahU 

faundaiionof thiiworjhi^'i Why, to believe that 

US IS A BEWARDER. OF 'tHEM THAT OlLIGENTl.'K 

f£Et^ HIM. He places 'Ca\h Jouniaikn (we fee) in a 
J^JWARD fimply, and generically i not in that parii- 
^lar rpecies of it, a FuxyaE state. He places it 
^ 4n "Cac nature; not (as our modem Do'5lor) in the 
yitteffe^itial circHmfianceSy of Reward. The confe- 
j^jence is, that a rswa>d given here was as Iblid a 
jiiHnda(''o>i of a reafonabU iVorJhip to the early Jews, 
living under an EXTRAOKDiNARif Providence, as » 
rtward ^ivtn hereafter, is to us Chriftians, living 
under the ordinary one. Anoth.^r conlequence 
ifthough it be but a trifle) is, that our learned 
"po^or is midaken. But to come a little cloler to 
^i$ fbrmidaLile man, now 1 have got ihe A pollle on 
By fide. I will undertake to demonstrate, (how 
Ipuch Ibever he and his bellows take oSence at 
word) that a future state is fa far 
j^(»n being tbg only foundation of a renfonaile !Vor~ 
, that, as (J MODE ef exijignce, it is no foun- 
l^cion at all. The true foundation of a reafonabU 
jTorJhip being this and this only, tliat God it a 
mrdtr of ibem who feek biin. He may reward 
'fftre, or he may reward hereaficr. But, which he 
chuics is indifferent, as to the foUdity of the foun- 
dation i becaufe pietv and morality, which con- 
ftiiuce a REASONABLE WORSHIP, Ipting only from 
the belief that God is, and that be is a Rewarder. 
-The Mofaic Religion, teaching tliis, enjoins that 
n Ihould love Gud wUk all ibeir hearts, -with ail 
'\rfoHly &c. for the excellence of his nature i and 
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thst ihcy Ihouhi lave their neigHmrs as ihemfthes, 
for the equility of their common natxirf, which re- 
quires an eqiut (Ecafure for oifffeives and others.' 
Now .Icfus lays, that, on the l.''"^'S of G-^d and 
tf ear Nti^bh^r hang ail the La-ju and the Pro- 
pheJs, i, e. in the moft confined fenl'e, it is thefbun- ] 
dadon of a uaJmaHe H^or/i'if. Our Dr. fays, K6M" 
a fnfitre fiatt is the only f-a-idiUicpft. In a w" 
then. Once PiETv, which coirtitute5 a^eafon. 
ff'^o'Jiif, inA Gdc6 ViRTt'E, which conftttuce' a.f 
fenahle lervictt are both raifed and fiippotted by \ 
belief, thai G«J is, and that he is a RevfardW. 
What more forceable inducement is there m^ 
ftjfifh nature to cherilh them, than that which ( 
Law of Mofes holds forth, when it Wachcs H 
every v:o> k Jbai! receive it's full rtccmpenre of rik 
HERE, — Here or hereaftier» in this life or in aiiotfi 
being ooly tike modes of receiving one and the'fsyi 
thing, cannot poihbly affecT: either piety or moralifl 
But it hath been taken for granted, that thcrejj*^ 
futu' e rewards Ibmething of a virtue to pyitirv-A 
mind, which prefent remards have not. 1 fiiall c 
fider, before 1 have done with the quertion, on'W 
ground this opinion Itands. In the mean time.-l 
MS hear the famous Orobio, the Jewj who, thtitu 
iitde to his own pnrpofe, yet much tu ours, aotr 
fiich Objedor^ to the purity of the Mofaic LaWl'l 
oyr Dodlor — Omncs [Chriltiam] cultiim intcmij 
predicant, quaQ a Deo intermis culcus fumtna txk 
perfedtione in Lege noo iuirtet prjelcripius •; Td[ 
quidem incerni cultus perieSio confiftit in Wro^ 
fOnfiaiiuiTimo Dei amore, et Proximi propter i^fuffi^ 
Deum ; Hicdl totus cultus internus, ex quo brnhfa ' 
opura externa, feu moralia, feu rituafia finr, debeat 
profluerc: qu^ fi ex hoc principio non emanaverint, 
impttr&dtQiaia fiiWi « divina Legi prorfus adverfe'. 

.. , , /[ft •i%r?:\i6:-- ■■ ,'"■■" 

,■,:,.! v-u<)ui t -■■-.'■ Our 
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\Jl^^PoctoT procectls— *' God's chofeh people 
*f were fliut our, for many ages, from that point of 
V. knowledge, wiiich, ly the dire^iiens of his Provi- 
'•• jifHf?, all the' loorld bffides. ivere permitted lo 
*f have the benefit cf." In examining the 

predicate of this propofition, I fiiall firft conftder 
^e PERMISSION and then the benefit. 

All ibe a^'orld hefides [fays lie) •wem permlted. By 
yi\iax. inftrument ? I afk j for they had no Revela- 

iifin By the ufe of their Rcofcn^ fays he. — And 

£ad not the Jews the ufe of theirs? No, replies he, 
opt the free ufe: for their Prophet (according to 
jou) delivering to them, from God, a new Law 
1|pd a new Religion in which the do<2:rine of a fu- 
ture ftate was omitted, this would naturally lead 
tn£i;n to conclude againft it ? — What ? in defiance 
(ff all the clear dedudtons of Reafon, which, from 
God's demonftrable attributes of juftice and good- 
npfs, made the Pagan world conclude, that as moral 
good and evil had not their retribution here., they 
would have it, hereafter? Yes, for Moies pro- 
mised they fliould have their retribution here. 

■"What then? other ancient Lawgivers promifed their 
People the fame thing. Yet this did not hinder their 
having recourfe to a future Jiate to fecure the foun- 
lotion of Religion, which St. Paul tells us, is the 
belief that God is, and that he is the Reivarder of them 
■ that feek him. The matter now begins to pinch: 
and the Dojftor muft be dumb, or confcfs chat the 
only poflible realon one can aflign why the Jews 
had not recourfe to the fame expediL-nt for fccuring 
the/oundation of Religion^ which the Gentiles had 
recourfe to, was becaufe they felt l.'e performa>:ce as 
well as heard the promtfe .- For when that was no 
Idoger felt, (the extraordinary providence being with- 
drawn in punilhment for their crimes: the Jews, like 
9IJ Other people, had their doiSnnc of a future ftatc, 
A a 3 vhich. 
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which, b]* itU complexion, is feen to be (^ fom&j 
and very fpurioiis L'irrb. 

i?et then, to what this permission amoiirfl 
fo mf>di'>ufly iirgfti, iirt agahift me, for tbst i; 
thing, but againit the ^cri|>aues of God? JulVij 
tiios roiKrli — *' 'Ihat o.! the world befides inert p 
HW/W to find out, by REASON as they could, wSl 
his chsfni pecpU were taught, by the prai5lical i 
monftracioft of an extraordinary ProviDescJ 
namely, that God would aft with juftice and go< 
uefs towards man." 

Come we next to the benifit. The benefitj 

the doftrine of & falure Jiate is twofold) tx> Soa 

as fuch, by encouraging Virtue and fuppre 

Vice, under an unequal diftribution of things i 

Reiigien as fuch, by affording a folid foundation'^ 

it, under the lame diilrtbution. But both thefes 

from the doflrine ci z falure Jialt were more effcg 

allj afforded by an extrnordinary providence. 

find then, the learned Doftf-r to be miferably l 

taken, in fuppofing the Gentiles enjoyed anyy^Ti^ 

lunefit which the Jews were deprived of The r 

mcr ind.ed had 3.fk'tirejiate to (upport Society ffl 

Religion-, the latier haJ an extrao'din ry Fr^^ifeM 

W hi(h of them was, in it's nature, che mo[l effici 

oils liipport, common fenfe a ill nut 'iifierustoj 

mam in cloubt. But the benefit of heUev:»g isf 

thing 1 the benefit of laving is another. I hg 

only yf c fpoken co the Jirjl. Now, "the Dr. (cA 

to think the ,'at'er affected "by the OMissiOif.' 

com't^onjy hear it foid, tint fie':rg is bdiievt-.gt 1 

, Jiifpeci oitf learned Doftor has been impofed! o'tL 

.".inother Aphorifn->, (as ablurd in the tboi^^t as'ffi 

niil in :t*le -fxpreflion!) that Uliiving is kavif^; 

tfbGW-camc he to place To great a benefit in the |, 

r-iniqueHion, if he did no: luppole tliat thejc 

IiiWant of the Doctrine would defirive them < 

T.BVKQi An3" 
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And now, in caking my final leave of this Cham- 
pion in Ordinary t» the Party Opthodoxal, let me 
not be here again milunderftood as I have fo often 
teen by thern. I deny, indeed, that the want of a 
future State, in tht Mofaic Religion, at all aScfted 
the txMt foundalion of a reafcnahls Worfhip. Yet I 
am very far from denying, that the frame and con- 
iftitudon of Dhis Religion rendered it, on many aC" 
counts, partial and incomplete. In my addrefs to 
(he Jews, preLlxcd to the lecond part of the Btvify 
'i^gaiioijy I Kave fhewn in what purticulars it was fo, 
^Asiiril:, in tiie whole turn of the Rilual Law. and 
(eoondly, in that omission, at what time the Jews 
TCame under the ordinary and common Providence of 
^Manldnd. For I am there placing before dwife mif- 
Ttakcn People a view of the Mofaic Religion as it ap- 
^^aears ao i operates at prefent, in order to convince 
S/'ithenj of the jiecellity of its receiving ic's completion 
"j&om the Religion of Jefus. In which couclufion, I 
**foppofe, all Ciiriftians are agreed. At lead, ibey 
£Jwho have dc aped the thick dai-knefs of controvef fy 
wll fee that tbefe two afiertions are very diftin<5t and 
different, and at the fame time confiflent. i. That 
^-'A Religion without a future ftaie, wanted not, during 
•:£he exiftence of an extraoniimty providence, a folid 
^^^utidaiion t>f a reafonabU •worjhip. And, idly, that 
ffiich a'Reliu,ion, if fuppofed to fcrve for aUimes and 
' isces, muft need= be deemed incomplete. 
This Omifficii of a futyre ftatc in the Mofaic Reli- 
rj^on is now generally acknowledged by all who read 
athe Bible with the fime impartiality that they read 
:her Hiftorics. Should not our Dodtor therefore, 
J pretends to believe the divinity of the Mofaic 
keligion, blufh at his rafhnels in calling it, a dis- 
-CRACE TO Revelation? He does it, indeed, in 
'iirtiyWfBw that the early Jews were 35; ignorant of this 
7(nancr. But will his (rp;?^iif»«perruade impartial men 
" ■ • ■ - A a 4 . a^ioft 
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agiiofl: their fenfes ? Were (here but a chance of be- 
ing miftaken in this fuppofed knowledge of the early 
Jews, a fobcr MinilVer of God's word would have 
avoided the fcani-ial of fo itreverend an affcrtioo ; fo 
unliitable to the veneration he owes to his Maker, 
when fpeakjng of a Difpenlacion which he profeflJs 
tolielicve, did indeed come from him j aiidnothava 
dared to nieafure this Dirpenfaiion of Provideow 
by his fcanty and obfcurc ideas of fit snd t\\ ' 
1 he Author of ihe Divine Legation dtmstiJirA 
might, indeed, fay, and t hope without oljei 
that the igmrance of the early Jetvj conetrmttg a 
furi' Jlaiff WAS a truth of so high importance,! 

from thence might be demonjtrated the divinitjli 

ibcir Religion -, bccaufe, though he fhould be (rtif-- 
taken, no injiiry was done to Revelation ; He left 
it whole and entire, jud as he took it up. Bi^ 
Ihould our Dodor be miAakcn, his calling 
ixnorance (now found to be real) a di£graCI 
Revelation, would be fupplying the Enemii 
Religion with arms to infnlt it. The only excufjE 
can make for himfelf, ;an excuiefull as badasth 
fenced is, that he had now gone back to the comi 
principle of his Party, which before he feemec 
have rcjeded. That // Ged dii'' not leach bit ci 
People a fuJure Jiaie, be ought to bai-e taught il.i 
fpecies of folly, which the fage Hooker, to whi 
their Orthodoxy may haply be difpofcd (o | 
attention, has admirably reproved in another^ 
of men, poHcfled with the lame impiouaand^i 

fumptijous i'pirit " As for thoie marvel^ 

•' difcourfcs ifays this great man) whereby ■ 
**.,[thc PurUajis] adventure to argue that Ged i , 
** .needs bave done tie thing whi'.b ihty imsginedA 

*' /o^fiji('»?, I muft coafefe, I have often wondac 

" at their cxccciling boldnefs herein. When the' 
*' queflion is. Whether God have delivered in 
't Scripture (as they affirm he hath) a complete par- 
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<* tiGularimmutable'Form of Cluirch'poiitie, Why 
*• take they that other, both prcfumpcuous and fu- 
** perfluous, labour to prove ; that he sh'.'Uld have 
•*• DONE IT, there being no way, in this cafe, to 
' prove the deed of God, faving only by prodnc- 
' ing that evidence wherein he hath done it ? For 
' if there be m fitch thing apparen: upon Reccird, 
' they do as if one Ihould demand a Legacie by 
' force and virtue of fome written Tellament, 
1* wherein there being no fuch thing fpecified, he 
p^M pleadeth, that there it must be; and bring- 
#♦ eth arguments from the love or good will which 
t» always the teftatour bore him -, imagining that 
^ thcfe Of the like proofs will convift a teftament to 
"" have that in it, which other men tan no where, 
'■■ h^ readings find. In matters which concern the 
^ saions (S" God the mofi dutiful way, on our 
'' part, is to fearch what God haih dotie ; and with 
^. ' meeknefs to admire that, rather than to Dis- 
w: PUTS what he, in cen^ruity of reafon, ought to dot 
'^ The waif 3 which he hath, whereby to do all 
'1 things for the greateft good of his Church, are 
' mo in number than we can fearch, other in 
■''nature than we Ihould prefume to determine^ 
> wnich, of many, fhould be the fittell: for him to 
s' choole, till fijch time as we fee he hath ^holen, 
I of many, fome one -, which one we then may 
U boldly conclude to be the fi!l/fi, becutfe he hath 
tt taken it before the reft. When we do otherwifr, 
' furely we exceed cur bounds : who, and where 
f- we are, we forget; and therefore needfiill it is 
** that our PRIDE, in fuch cafes, be controld, and 
M our difputes beaten back with thofe demands of 
M the blefltd Apofllc, Heiv unfearchahle are bis 
f^judgmmif, and bis ways pa/i finding cut? IVbo halb 
**-• htiwi tbe mind of the Lord, er who bath beta hit 
'1 Ounfillerl?" 

~\ ' • Book riJ. >«•/''• 

wWw" We 
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We have now done wkh the Onhodox DiTiKe; 
and coric in gtx>d rime, lo cbc Freahinfciag foiu 

r-T, STflRPiN-e, who fees ■ fiicure ftate in,! 
Moiaic R«'ti^ion br a kind of second S£sse» 
ttt nofthen* l-l)ghlande<.s lee /Aw^j tp t*me )iy^ 
secoxo SIGHT, affinrs, only bypotheftcaliy^ that'4 
R efi gwo wa*. a oiKkACE ta Kklicion : Oori'' 
tefo'piher, who can fee ki it noclimg of fitt. 
affirms /^jw>r, that it was (uch a disgrace. ■ 
The Philolophcr's Pr.nciptes incur no -difcre 
thouiih he fSoutd fail in his condofior, fiacet 
4isd ilit'caftled Kevelation bstbrc-hand : But Auiil 
"the Divine be mitiaken, he espofcs his Priuoipits 8 
the fcorn and conprmpt of Freethinkers, fiocc be 
■pvWfts to believe Revelation. 

For the Kft. ttif Philofopher ftandschargod wild 

the fame Sophistry, of whitjh the Divine hath 

"bem found guilty -, the taHmg fsr granted ibe thing 

in dfpnu, VIZ. that the Jews were under an tmvMl 

■Providrnce. Yet here again both his fenfe «nd hh 

tnodffty triumph over the l"Jivinc's. The PWIofe- 

^cr, in the Opinion that die Jews were under an 

wKftt-l Providence, betrays no Principles of iVtf- 

■iural ReHgicn, which he pretends to follow ; The 

©tvine, in avowing the (atne Opinion, betray^ all the 

Prindplss of RfVtakd Religion, which he pretends to 

bdieve, 

-.' Indeed, the Scfhijhy in both, is equally contctnp- 

^ififeh-- -For Tw principles, whether of belief or un- 

3it>elief, can aurhorize a Dfpuiant to take ftir granted 

wJifce thtng in 'qireftion. The Author of the Divini 

hH^gntim imdnrook to prove, that the early Jews 

l-*werc 'jndcr an equal Providence, by this Medium, 

"iiliK Oyn^ffian of a Future State in their Lawi aod 

?t^m thence concluded, that the Religion revealed 

"ii ■ by 
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ty Ae miriftry of Mbfes was true i vrhidi, reduced 
to i (yllogifm, runs thus, 

Whatever Religion and Socieiy have no future 
ftate lor their fopport mud be fuppOited by an ex- 
traordinary Providence. 

'' The Jcwifh keligion and Society had no future 
Ilate for thrir fuppou : 

Therefore the Je*i(b Religion and Society wot 
fiipponedby an cxtraortiiiary Providrnoe. 

To deny the ffwy^r, as our Phifofopher Dtould 
have done ■, to deny the miJic , as our Divine did ; 
, was fair argurrcnt. But to leave both, as th*. Hrft 
hath done, without an anfwer, and deny ftily the 
'Vcw/tf/ipT is, amongft all nations atd larguages, a 
iidriiNG OF THE QjTEETioN, If our Ph^lolopher 
would argue to the purpofe he (hmri ' citl.er fliew 
I^Bl'at rV promiffes are felfe, tfnd then Ke airatki the 
^jW iri^r ^ or that they do not inter ihc Cone hjfion, and 
hv attacks the majer. He does ncitlitT, btlt, 
^(ifltad of t^is, having begged, the (lueftion, he fells 

^p^ lyllogizing, in his turn- E'-Jtry Ritt^aa (lays 

fjl^) S^Wfi /■ net founded in iL'e Do£lrtne cf :be in- 

Twrtaiity ej the joul, ««» elern. .' rev.i:rds owi jm's;i- 

tnfi IS rtectjfar 'y falje. Bui 'Judoifm ^as rg/firant 

^ fkefe hoBrihis. Therejore yui:ajm. jo Jar from 

Jfel«S "fhtld by a froridtnce, was even, en the Frin' 

^rp^Uyof'ihe /'ut'bcr ef the IHvim Legal son, a Religion 

JaJfe aJiAbarb.JOUS, V-'hcb altucked PrLvidetice iije^. 

Tne Atf^umenr we fee is in form : And, if you wiH 

fetlievc the Philofopher, inforced upon tm Principhs, 

* ID b-Ing his iVMogifm to bear againft me, he 

Ihiili go upon this I'oflulatum, that the Law mat 

i'^l^^<lmmjtt:rcd by an exir/iordhwry Providence: And 

^hen, '1 dare apj>eal to his own venerable Bench of 

THiLOsorHiiRs <\i Logic hold any place in their 

tthoo! 1 whether the upfliot of all his fyllogizing be 

t taki/>£ for granted the ti>i»x in diJi^ule. And if 

ihis 
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this were all, As thefe men haveiccuftomed usto 
ihis beggarly -way of reafoning, we might pafsiE 
oyer in filetice and contempc ; Bui there is fome- 
thing more iban ordinary perverle in the conduft of 
this fyllogilm. For, not content to beg the qiicf- 

tion, our Cliilofophcr fat/ifies my PrindpUi. On 

the J'rinciples {fays he) of the Author of tbs Divine 
Legatio'U Judaifm was afalft Rdt^ian. ""-_ 

Now the Priilapla which, as a ChriftJan, 
iiexe, are thefe, " That Mofcs frow/ci/ anfixi 
Ordinary providence, and that he cmitttd a f 
. ftaic." 

The Primiplcs., which, as a Logician, \'-\ 
proved, are thefe, " That i)\cpromife was f\'~ 
and therefore that the OmiJJie/t was attended \ 
hurtful confequences either to Religion or Socwtjl 

The Principles believed I had collected frotji f 
Bible; the Prindpks proved, I had dcducedif 
what I underftood to be the conclufions trf" r 
reafon. 

How then (\ would fain Icarn) can it fai^ly^ 
inferred, from thefe Pritictpics, that the Refigio 

MofeS is FALSE ? 

In the mean time, let me acquaint the Ph'it 
phers, in what manner I infer from thefe J" 
that the Religion of Mofes is true. 

That Moks prmiffd an extraordinary ProvidetM 
is held by all Believers ; and that he omitted a fimi 
ftate, is feen by all Unbelievers. Neither of them ll 
miftakcp. Thtfe are my Principles of belief —A' 
purpqfe was to cgnvlnce Unbelievers, ontheffO 
grounds, that"the^rwji/£ was pERFfipMED, andti 
I do by the MEDiuMof the Owf^cs. Howfl; 
let the Book itfelf declare. Thefe are my i 
pies ofprcsf. 

It wasamongft my more general Pritxiflgs^ ' 
whatever Religion, under a common prsvit 
omits to teach a future ftare, is certainly I 
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And. U ieems co be amoi^ oar PtaHoStrpher's logi- 
cal coRdaCoos, tbztt tfaodbre^ oo dui PnmtifU of 
mine, wharei^cr Religioo nmJeraa etfnwrtfiurf Prf 
vidiKci omUs to tcrach a ibtmr ftzte i* &ile likevife. 

But the Phi}o!bpher's fvQo^fii) feems to havt 
becQ mr.d^ up out of an Objt^^ ill underHooA, 
whicb cotain Oivioes broagrit ag^nft mr a:^:^' 
ment. ;for, ofobjeftkatt, aga-oft an sfi-'-^r- rr-'- 
thercis aeither end nor meafarc} Thevr 
the Church t^oSed, " TTiM 1 ihoO'c: 
have proved from Scriptute that riie p^.--. /^ ^ ,.j. 
videncc was aSually bfji.^oe.i, before I ufcj the fcr- 
vic? (Of my MEOic!4."~Lei me aflt them for wbac 
ei^ Sjipuld ic be to convince UabeficTtn ? Bat 
tut k coold DOC do ; fer riicy icjed t^K fxlrc9r£- 
rBtiy^r/ufenaiipal ^*ert of Sctipcsxn^H'B.OTY. DM 
tb^ mean, that it ihoeild have bfcn done for ibrir 
own faliifactio.- ? Bci what need of iha: ? B^Ieren 
profer» to hold that a.U nbich Mofei f^vmffd was 
perfbr~ed. V.hitwaslt dien that teooght forth dus 
Objcaionr A mtrc faiandeT in ibw reafon'ingi io 
the Qwlrfc of wtich, iV^ had confixindcd l*o vcfY 
difFcrcnt th^rg?, with on* another — The fnmife trf 
an; extraordinary pnivuience, vith tl^ a39al aim- 
mjiratm of it. 1 hey faw, Eh« it wa neccfljiy 
previoutly to prove tha: Scripture yjD/^itj of the Ad- 
inviidrMion of an extraordinary Providcnor, other- 
■*rifc_ tfe medtam, which I employ, woajld be vi^ue 
in it's aiai, and uncenzin in its iaeECioa. Bur 
th^y/did not fce, that this was done by ^m\Aj pro- 
ducing the prsTJtifti of Mots on ihiii point : Aod 
thptas Unbelievers profcl^ to allow thuB much 
(af)4£.wich Unbflieve::! onljr, I had to cio; my point ' 
, wai.to prove to dicm, on their own principitt, the 
mShoI perf^rmanct o£ thofz promifrs, by ihc fiuJ'tmt 
bf tbK Omiisiom. It is true, indeed,- had no cx- 
trafttdioary providence been fremt/eif, tt had t'lcn 

•ji'ut »uiij.iij- ti ^.*.. *.u— 1 - ' - bten 
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■0 incumbent on me previoudy lo have rticwa, 
tat Scripture reprel'ented the If'raelices as living un- 
it fuch a providence, in order to give my medium 
lat terrain dire ;ion, which leads to my Condu- 
Biit as it was prcmed. the Unbeliever's con- 
^IBon of that p'-offlz/'c' was all I wanted. 

Yet both Believers and Unbelievers have though: 
it of fuch confequetice that the Argument of tbe 
Divine Legation fiiould be difcrcdiced, that they have 
not fcrupkd to reverfc all the Laws of Logic in this 
important fervice. Hence the Conclufion is turned 
into the premifies for the ufe of our Doitors j 
the premiQeSttnto the Coociufipn for the ufe of-j 
■plbHofffphers. 

The ingenious Frenchman's ftcond Arguoi 
againft the Divine Legation is in thefe words - 
*' Either Moles was acquainted with this do<5trii)| 
•' future Jlale'] and, in this cafe, he deceived the J 
*' in no: communicating it to them i Or he wa»J 
•' norantofit, and, in this cafe, he did not 1( 
•' enough for the Founder of a Good Religion.?! 
. , As to the firft charge of hi.i deceiving tbe Je-iv^ 
|iave anfwered it long ago, in my animadverQj 
On Lord BoLmcaiiOK.E, from whom the argtiq 
is taken. ., 

As to the fecond, that Mofes's ignorance ma4<'M 

incaptible of founding a good Religioi}, 

all it's fifepgth from an equivocation in the t^ 
good; and a mifreprelentation of the nature t£m 
tHefaic Hiflory. 

, Good may fignify either relative or abfoliHe i g. 
,fpr fonie, or good for all. Our Philofophef (1 
founds thefe twg meanings. A good Religie»i4, 
'ligned for all men cannot be without a future fl 
But a Religion given to a fingle Tribe, Ghl 
circumftanced* may be good^ without » jfiltiw' ' 
ftate. 

MoftS 
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Mafii (i^ys he) iinaranl of a future ftatt kntm vol 
tnmgh ts found a good Religion. Had Mofes, when 
■S« laid nothing cri a future Jiate, been equally fileni 
eoncerniag an exlreordimty Providence, He might, 
I will confefs, be concluded by our Philofopher («ho 
luppoics hitn a mere civil Lawgiver and uninfpired) 
not to know enough tofoundagoodreUgiev: But when 
the Philofopher bimfelf rells us that Mofes had pro- 
mifed tits exiraerdindry providence when he o:miied a 
future fiete; then, even on his own Idea of tiieClia- 
fafter of Mofes, he can never rationally conclude, that 
"the Lawgiver was not knowing enough in his office, 
io found a good Religion, (incc we find that he did 
indeed know the ufe of a future ftate, ai he provided 
to fuccedaneum for the want of it. Now, a Rsligioa 
•which ti;aches all that natural Religian teaches, viz. 
•that Gcd i,(, and fhnt be is arewarder if them who feek 
■Aim^ muft needs be i. ^ot>d Rdigion \ and the Foun- 
der of it a perfcifi: Mailer of liis bufinefs. 
■ ' Let us confider what all othirr Lawgivers did, 
whom our Philofopher will allow to have known 
*nough. They founded their Religions on this 
vooimon Principle, Tuat God u, and ibat be is a Rg* 
4»arder, &c. The do->»inc of a future ftetf was no 
more than a fccurlty for thi* Foundation!, by a proper 
fenftion, under an unqiml Providence. Mofes, 
under an tauul difpenfition of things, wanted noc 
«his faniftion for the fccurity of his Foundation, and 
<hewfon: did not employ it. 

Bat then (adds the Philofopher) ;/ the Mefaie Re- 
hgi^ti waf A GOOD Religion, IVby was tt cbclifhed ? 
Wis equivocation in thc^ ufe of the word gsod^ whieh 
y fignify either rciative or abfoluce gscd, batb 
n aUeady taken notice of. Had the Mofaic Re- 
gion been abfoluiely giody that h,.good for all men 
^'*bII as Iot the Jews, it had certainly never 
been 
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brcn ahsHped. But good, in this fenfe, he well 
knows, the Religion of Mofes was never faid 
to be, by the Author of the Divine Legation, or 
any other Believer. Tlicy only contend for it's ri- 
taiive goodnefi. It was r.'lalivdy good, they fay, as 
it folly anfwered the defign of God who gave it i 
which was, to preferve a choren People, feparate 
from the reft of mankind, to bs a repoGtory fof the 
doi^rine of the Unity ; and to prepare the way for 
tlie further Revelation of a Religion abfolutely gtod, 
or a Religion for the ufc of all Mankind. Now, to 
aft, Why a Religion only relatively gead was abo- 
lilhed, to tnakc way for another ahfolutdy good, for 
the fake of which, the firft was given in the interim, 
is a qucftion that could be kept in countenance by 
nothing but the impertinence of a formal anfwEr. 
But, as our Philolopher, by his queftion, *' If the 
*' Mofaic Religion was zgocd relif^ion. Why was it 
*' aboliflned i" fcems to deny the juflice and reafoa- 
ablencfs of fuch a condud in the Deity, I Ihall at- 
tempt, a little more fully, 

to jujhfy ibe ways of Gad to man. 
— ' ■ " True Religion, (fays he) fhoul 

** for ail times and all places." 1 have r 

ly found any other labour in folving an 
tion to Revelation, than in detefling and exp 
the ambiguity and equivocation of the terms, i^ 
which fuch are almoft always delivered. It ii 
the cafe here. True Religion, (as we before obfervcd 
of gesd) may either fignify a perfeil Religiertt W4 
Religion truely coming from God. True Religioo, in 
the fenic of a perfeii Religion^ hath certainly the at- 
tributes here alligned to it, of being for all times and 
fiaces; and this, we fay, is amongft the attributes 
of the Christian. But true Religion in the fenfc 
only of a Kdigien trudy coming from God, like the 
Mosaic, 
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JsIbsAlc, doth imply no fuch unherfaiity, as fliall 
%K now fliewn, 

* The afiertion (lands on this Principle, " Ttiat :t 
■h not agreeable to what the beft Pliiloibphy teach- 
tCn concerning the Nature and Attributes of ilie 
4>eity, to give a rule of life to one particular peo- 
^e, exclufive of the reft of iVIankind :" becaufc 
4uch a dilpenfation would imply partiality and an 
TlBipoient fondnefs for one above the reft. Now if 
^od's revealing himfelf to one Race or Family doth 
•ftnply in the att itfelf fuch a partiality, the Principle 
-fe well founded. JBuc, it is apparent to common 
m;nfet that it doch not imply it; fince various 
[lOther reafons, befides parlial fondncfs, may be af- 
Tfigncd for the aft. To know whether a partial 
a^ndnefs be the motive, we muft attend to the rea- 
sons which the Divine Author hath given for the 
SDirpenfarion; either explicitely by words in the dc- 
•"(fclarations of his Meflengers, o'r implicitely by cir- 
■■itumftances attending the Gift. 

Now, we fay, that the Jewilh Religion (the DM*- 

penfatton in quellion) contains all theie proofs, both 

► cxprefs and implietl, of it's not being given out of 

^fondnefs for the Jews, or uilder a ^lieH of the Gen- 

* tiles; but, on the contrary, for the fake of Man - 
^kind in general. 

It is notorious to all acquainted with ancient Ilif- 

* tory, that, at the time Mofes revealed the La-x of 
^■•God to the Jews, the whole PoOerity of Adam, by 

* fomc difallcr or other, had forgot the Lord their 
•■Creator, and were lunk into the groilcft Id<;latric3. 
-^Jt is agreeable to all the ideas we have of God's 
*^geodnfp, that he fhould refcue the human K-ace from 
Vthe miferable condition into which they had faHen, 

■•Ihroiigh the abufc of their frcc-willi and out of 
'fchich, by their own ftrength, they were unable to 
Vextricate themlelves. 

Vot. U. B b The 
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The only remainipg qucfliion, then, will bc» 
Whether, in this charicable work, God fliould feck 
iheway of performing it, in our ideas, or in his owaT 
The Philofophcr fays, without all doubt in curs,; 
God fliould have relieved his labouring Creatares mL 
ac once, and have proceeded direflly to the endh 
an univerfal Religion like the Chriftian; inftead 9 
flopping fo long at the means, a partial Religiq 
like the Jewifh. If God had any thing to do in tOL 
matter, we may be alTured, the umverfal Rtligim 
would be delayed no longer than to the time uj 
which he forefiw, that the giving of it would proi 
diice the bell effcifis. And as Ages and SeafoQj 
are in the hand of God, He only knows the prop( 
time for the accomplifhment of his end. Indeq 
were Man a machine, and to be governed only \ 
the Laws of matter and motion, we can conceii!^'! 
no reafon why infinite Wifdom did not purfue 
that direct courfe 'which led immediately to the 
IND, inftead ofexercifing it's Providence lb long ki 
the fupport and continuance of the means. But a^a ■ 
in the opinion of Religionif^s of all kinds, man is JU)f' | 
a machine^ but was created an accountable Creatur&5 
and as none can be accountable without the power 
andufeot FREE-WILL, this Creature was to be i/MWH, 
(according to God's own exprelTion) with the cords cf 
a man. But He only, who formed the humM- 
heart, and knows what is in many can tell when the^J 
cords are to be relaxed, and when drawn ftrait. 
In other words, the belt means or method of bring-' 
ing all mankind to God's truth cannot polTibly be 
known by any but Himfelf. When we have feea 
the method employed, and the efFefts it hath ps"*" 
duced, we have a fure way of knowing that it was ^ 
iefi i becaufe it was employed by an all-wife Cq| 
duftor. 

Now the Jewijh RsUgicn was the great mea 
Employed by Providence, of bringing all Men 

Chri»t*J 
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fHRlsi*. If this can be proved, and that the Mofaic 
aw was not given to the Jews out of any partial 
ndnefs for them, it will appear, that a Religion 
'may be truet though it were not defigned for all 
limej and places. 

' Abraham (as appears by the hlftory of his 
Race) was called by God out of an idohirous CitVt 
tb be the Father and founder of a People, which, k- 
ft(oeRered from all other, was to preferve amongft 
ftcm, as in a fure Repolltory, the name and me- 
feory of the Creator; at this point of time, in im- 
teinent danger of being obliterated and loft ; 
tb preferve it, I fay, till ihe fullnefs of lime fhouli 
ibfBe; that is, i\\\, znUmverfal Religion, founded in 
the myflery of Redemption, (hould be revealed. 
In the very entrance on this means, the end was 
ftnparted to the Father of the Faithful, viz. thac 
is His name all the famiiies upon Earth 

SHOULD BE BLESSED. 

When the race of Abraham were now become nu- 
merous enough to fupport themfelves in a National 
fcqueftration, God informs them, by the miniftry 
of IVIofes. that the itnr.iediale hhffmgi attending this 
fcqueftration, were beftowed upon them for the fake 
ef their Father, Abraham-, && k\x fequeliration ilfelf 
was ordained for the fake of all Mankind, intimated 
in the promife, that in lis name all the Families upon 
tartb fhouM be blejfed. By the miniftry of his Pro- 
phets He repeats the fame Lefibn to them, viz. thac 
■ TOis diftinftion was not for their fakes, kit for his holy 
iiam^sfake; that is, for the better manifeflration of 
fiis gracious Difpenfation to all mankind. And, 
%ithout qucftion, the exceeding pervi^rfity and un- 
■4^orthineis of this People was recorded in facrcd 
ftory, as for other ufts to us unknown, fo for this, 
to obvjaie that egregious folly both of Jews and 
<3emUes» in fuppofing that the Ifraelitcs were thus 
B b 2 diftin- 
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diilinguiflied, or reprefented to be thus diftingu'ilho] 
as the peculiar Favourius cf Heaven. An abfiirdic 
which all who attended to the nature of the Got 
ot'lfrael could confute -, and wWch the JewiJh Haj 
tory amfily expoks. 

But if their History informs us/ur what tbi 
ueit not /clewed, their Law and their Prophe'c 
inform us, for whai tbiy were. Thefe declare, 
ifieir different modes of information, that this ^i 
gion was given, to prepare men for, and to facilita 
the reception of, one universal. 

In the fiirt place. Let us confider the ritual \ 
CEREMONIAL Law. If what I have here afligni 
10 be, was, in truth, the (»ii of the Jewifh V" 
fation. we may expert to find this Rimal dechrattjk 
of fuch a purpoie. And on examination it will t 
tbund to be fo. The whole body of the rilual I 
being framed, in part, to oppole to the prevailing u 
perftition of tiie Age in which it was given t ani 
■ in part, to prefigure that future Difpenlation, whi 
was to take it away. By Virtue of l\\zjirjl p'iri c 
it's nature, the Jews were kept feparate ; and I 
virtue of ths fecund, they were prepared to receiw 
and enabled to underftand, the Reiigion of ihoj 
promifed Mefiiah. This, for the fake of mankim 
in general, was a receffary provifion, fince ilie f. 
Preachers of the Gofpel were preordained to J 
taken from amongfl: the Jcwi(h People. .^ 

As to the Prophets, which fi om time to tinS 
were fenc amongll them for the fupport of theLAS 
Thefe (as appears by their predidlionsj had it prind 
pally in their CommiiEon to acquaint their Couniti 
men occafionally, and by fiow degrees, with '■ 
approaching CHANCE of their Oeconomy, and wJH 
the different nature of the new Difpenfation, 

Amongfi the fcveral Intimations given thcr 
thcel/aK^e, T (hall fekd only tiva of the moft ca( 
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tal 1 the one is concerning the pumfhment of Children 
hr the crimes of their Fathers i the other, oi the abn- 
iiiion of the TempU-Worjhlp. 

I have Ihewn that the firft was promulged in aid 
ctf the fanflion of the Jewifh Law, in the abfence 
W a future flale : bu: of no further ufe after the 
Revelation of Life and immortality. So that Jere- 
Jniah, prophecying of this future Difpenfation, fays — 
7n tbofe days., they fhaU fay no more, The Fathers have 
talm a fotvre grape, and thi Children's teeth arefet en 
^ge. But every one {hall die for his own iniquity;'' 
<ery man that eateih thefowre grape his teeth jhall be 
Tit on edge ° . Yet fuch hath been the fortune of this 
llluftrious evidence of the connexion between the old 
fed new Law, that it has been reprefented as a con- 
l^adiSlion between the Law and the Prophets ^ Al- 
Biough Jeremiah, as if on fee purpofe to obviate fo 

**>oIi(h a calumny, immediately adds Behold the 

_ iys eejne, faith the Lcrd., that I zvill make a n ew 
SCovENANT with the boufe of Ifrael andjudah"^. i. e, 
* The Reafon why I take away this fupport of the 
itiAion is, becaufc the fanftion itfelf will be abo- 
pied." 

Another intimatbn of the change oii)\c Dlfpen- 

ition is the Prophecy concerning the abalition of 

le Temple fVorpnp. From the account given of the 

itare of the Jewifh Law it appears, that the prin- 

" Rites of their Religious Worfhip were to be 

irmed and celebrated m fomc appropriated and 

mined Place. This, the ohj^a and fubjeSf of 

CEREMONIAL feemcd equally to require: For 

leas of a tutelary God r.nd King implied a Local 

3ENCE: and i national yiSi, created and arifing 

thefe relations, required z fixed and certain place 

it's celebrations. This, which the nature and rea- 
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fon of tilings fo evidently point out, the inftltutej 

flif ifae Lawexprclly order and enjoin. During the 

arly and unleitled uines of the Republic, the iicrit 

y:s prefcribed by tlie Molaic Riltial were direfied 

} be offered up befuie the door of an ambulatory, 

Eabernacle : But when tiiey had gained tlic eda-, 

yiilimcnc decreed for them, and a magnificent 

'emple was now erecled for the Godof Ifrael, from 

icncefortb all Sacrifices were to be offered at Jerufa- 

1 only. Now facrificcs conftituung the very ef- 

fc^ice pf their national VVorfliip, their Religion 

Efould no longer fubfill than while that celebratioi) 

LjBpntinued. Yet the Prophets foretold, that a time 

• VQuId come when there fhoiild be no longer any 

Iemple-Wohship 1 which. In other words, was to 

foretell a cba»ge in the Difpenfation. Zephaniah 

iays, Tke hard ffjali he terrible A/i« fljall ivorjb'tp 

iim i-ceryone from his place, even all Ihe IJles of 
the GfMTiLEs ' — every ene from his flacs -, that is, 
*' they were not to go up to Jerusalem to worr 
Jhip." This he exprefies more precifely in an- 
other pUce In that day, there foall be an altar. 

to [be Lord in themidjt of the Land 0/ Egypt '. i. e. 
*' the Temfle-fervice fhall be abolilhed." Which Ma- 
lachi thus confirms, in a diverfified expreffion — And 
IN EVERY PLACE imeufe fljall be offered unlolby name. 
Old a PURE Offering', i, e. " it ihaJl not be the 
Zefs acceptable for not being offered up at the Temple 
ef Jerufaltm." 

But the Prophets not only give Information of the 
CHANGE of ihzold, but explain the Nature of the 
liew Difpenladon. Ifaiah fpcakingof this change inti- 
mates its nature in thefe words — /Js the Heavens are 
higher iban the Earth, fo are my ways higher than your 
wayst and tpy thoughts than your thoughts °. Apd ^ 
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iiIwnsitinoredcarfybytIiefbBowiog6gar& — bfieal 
^ tie thom /ball mse up thefir^tTa, adiidteadafsbt 
yier fi>aS evme »p the njrt.i-tfre'. L e. ** the ntia 
RcKgton ffaa!! as far excrl die eU as ^ 6r-tjce does 

the thorn ; or, the myrtle, the bner." BeieU 

(&ys the Jamc Prophet fpcakaig ia the name of God) 
I matt wEwHsAT2S5 mdt^i-w Earth; end tbt 
pmxtr^a'l not btremtmhfr;d or csme in ars»^'.— 
BeboU tte dmt cam.;, fatzh the Lerd, f fay die I^ roph et 
Joeoibh) fiirf / v^S m^e a sew Cotxsakt rsilb 

the bemft r.f Ifraei it* accsr^g ti the cffVCKJJit 

thdt I mjde vith titir Fa:kers Bk '.hzijhaUle 

the tffvexaxt — lirrUpxt ary La^ ait-t their isw.izo 
rA»T«, ixd vrite tt « ttezr hzaits'. Wbac 
t&tah figurmrdy •amcs, s xe^ Hfgctn aod « ;Trar 
Egrtb, Jeremiah, more Smplj axxi Eteraily, calb 
a WT7 Omaf. And what kiod of Cfcevaat ? — 
f^Rpa ncy Z^tv inta their ifeaari fartt, &c L & 
** fhs Lzv (hsU be fiiritadl, as tbc odier given to 
tfldr Fadicn vsa tamd" Bat, •Mocermag die 
M/m of this prophetic pfarafislogy, and the rar- 
ji*f of it's ufc, the ReaxJer may fee it exf bnoed x 
Brgc HI the (ccoDu psn of this Wock '. 

Fram all this it appears ('rf we maf cit& the 
doreft co[Kla6avs ef Inanan fcafiiR] thar « £<ff' 
jwr Htfy ie /nr r j«^ fr iv mtfnedfir aShmes tad 
fUta. A prDpofitioa wfucb (ahhoogh oar Pfaatv 
fc|WiL i taxes rer gnBoco) emu loabRjnSiy st ck 
vcry^Keof tc. 

" ibr, &7» this ingmt'aas Wmcr 7r» iZifi- 

ffm paaid ie >Jfe tte /fl^m^fftr of tte Smi, vbieb 
mteidt its kams to ^ Pe^plt and tt tS GeMtrm- 
iMw.— ^— When ihecoutxDverfy runs frcxn njfciiiiiig 
O Cnifle, K hcBtsa to nBeu of ine Ptet fvcsei nm 
tk nBtf»pter. Whac rdaciOR, «fac coodexioo s 
dbae b ciwtm the &« and JU'ipom matt, dtan ia 

t.k».v. ly. «ci»)u*-$i. 
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afanGiful analogy ? . jkr^^/.iss phyfical emaqaticiif 
pperacing on this Qiaterial Globe : Regulations ^ 
yojunury.gift beftowed upon the rational InhabiT 
j^iitp of it. All they hold in common is, that they 
jre both il^Jfwgs^ but of very different kijids.-^-^--* 
:Or was It the Poel^s intention, in this fimile, tp ipr 
"finuate the Philofcpber^s fyftem of naturalism? 
. 11. 

Sp oiuch for the (Irait-Iaced Divine and the loofe- 
ied Pbilofcpheri but to the ^ober Reliqionist, 
.pf whatever denomination, I have fomething more 
ip fay ', and 1 hope fo much to hi^ Jatisfadion that 
^is objedion to the Mofaic Law, froip the omis- 
siQN of afutupe ftate, fhall never hereafter be confi- 
dered in the learned world, as any other than an ig- 
jDorant prejudice. 

_ Now to underftand bpw Revelation in general is 
affefted by the reprefemation wjiicb I have -given of 
tne Jewiib, if will be neceffary tp confider. What 
the light of Nature teacheth us concerning Rbi«ioi- 
ous .Sanctions. 

. The true idea oi natural Religion (defining and 
Including the eflpnce wherein it cqpfifts) is no where 
jfo cpncifely, fo fully, and fp elegantly delivered as 
by St. Paul in thcfe words, He who comeib to 

God muft believe that he is\ and that he is a Re- 
warder of them who diligently feek him : In other 
.words, the fum of natural Religion (ht tells us) is 
this, '* Belief in God, and that he rewjards his 
.Faithful Wprihipers •, which implies his puni(hing 
,the unfaithful."— While this is fteadfaftly believed, 
^natural Religion fVandspn afolid JSafis. If any thing 
,|pp fe^n in God's difpenfing Providence here, which 
.|hew3 that Gpd is not always a Rewarder^ &c. the 
^JBelief is Ihakpn, and Religion is in danger. The 
ijnequaj diftribuiion pf things here below endangers 
.it; and it becbjties re-eftabliflied by the interven- 
doR ,()f the DoiSriap ;of > future state. Thus. 
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•UK fee, ththdk? ol a future Jiale is not of the 
Ejfinci of NATURAL Religion, but one of the 
fitcidenti of it only ; for -were the diftribution equal, 
as from the Being and Attributes of the Deity 
(abftradedlyconfideredj one might be led to expcft» 
a future ftate had never come into the definition df 
jiaiural Religion. 

The Mofaic Religion was a republication of 
natural Religim to the Jews. And all it taught, 
concerning it's fandion, was, that God is, and that 
be ii a Rewarder, Sec. The reafon why a /«- 
lure Jiaie was omitted is apparent: Mofes afTured 
them ihey were under the difpenfation of an equal 
providence here. And now let me afk, How it 
pomes to pais that the fdf fame fyftem of Reli- 
gion, which, one way (by the light of reafon) re- 
vealed lo man, does honour to God, if we believe 
St. Paul 5 yet, another way, revealed (by Mofes) 
idoes diflionour him, if we give credit to our mo- 
dern Divines? 

When God feparated a chofen People, he gave 
- them, for their Belief, the principles of natural 
Religion (repubUped by the Miniftry of Mofes) in 
jts ORIGINAL and moll perfefl Form, under an e^uai 
Providence. And yet this circumftance, which fets 
it far above it's publication amongft the Gentiles by 
natural light, is efteemed a dilgrace to it-, and men 
rather chufe to piece-out God's Difpenfation froni 
what they can find in the lumber and rubbilh of Pa- 
ganii'm, than receive it in it's native fimpHcity and 
genuine grandeur : And, becaufe natural Religion^ 
difturbed and corrupted amongft the Gentiles, was 
forced to lean on the Crutch of a future ftate, they 
V?ill needs find the fame prop for the pure and per- 
feft, as REPUBLISHED by Mofes, though it ftands 
iiprighl, under an extraor^tiary Providence. 

The truth is, this falfe idea arifes from an inve- 
^^rate error (to be expofed at large in the laft vo- 

lurpc 
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Iiime of this Work} that natural Re-igicn not onlj 

Kaches a future^ ate y (which it does indeed, thoug"" 
by accident only} but that it teaches ibn jlate to fc 
ENDLESS, which it neither does, nor can do. A 
it teaches is, that God tj, and that ke is a Rewarde^>i\ 
whether here or hereafter is to be colledled from t 
mode of God's difpenfing Providence here. 

This error, which confounds all our reafoning c 
God's moral Government, arofe, in parr, from 
later Revelation, the Cbrijtiaii, il! underflood-, ( 
which, more hereafter) and, in pan, from a f 
and vifionary Metaphyfics. 

1. But fay they, •' Admitting, that natural i 
ligion taught no more than St, Paul learned of i 
yet furtly a Revelation, fuch as the Mofaic, mu 

contain more, or why was it given ?" 1 wiB 

anfwer thele men in their own way It " 

given as a repuhHcatien of the Religion of Naturt^ 
For though they %verc cgregiouQy miftaken in i* ' 
ceiving the Chrijtian Religion for no more j yet it 
very certain, the Mefai^, with regard to DoSHm 
was, indeed, juft fucU a Republiealiou, and 
other. Nor, does human conception difcover i 
thing incongruous in the moral condudt of i 
Deity, when he renews ihofe Laws, firft reveaW 
in an erd'tnoty way, and by the folly of men becod 
almofl: erafedj to renew them, I fay, in an «' 
traerdinary. For we do not oppofe the talk < 
Chriftianity's being only fuch a repnblication on a 
count of any incongruity in the thing itfelf; 
becaufe, that, when applied to the Ckrifiian ReligiA 
this definition of it is both falfe and imperfeS, ar 
averfe to the whole genius and nature of the Dlfpen- 
fation. 

2. But, fecondly,it may be faid, That "the Doc- 
trhie of future rewards '\sQi force to purify and fpi- 
riEualize the mind ; which that of temporal n-wardi 
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<is not." To this, I reply, That rhe knozofi 
wards here, or the unknown hereafter, leave the 
■mind juft in th:ii: Hate in which Religion itfdt", or 
piety towards God, hath put it It is the jree 
OBEDIENCE to his commands, npt the fenfe of the 
neceflary conleqiience of that obedience, which rec- 
tifies the Will and purifies the Affections. 

But the midake, here confuted, arifcs from men*s 
having confounded a. future fiats, as difcoverabfc 
■by natural light, with ih^ future ftate as announced 
in the Gofpel. Now, Natural light difcovers to us 
nothing of the Nature of that State; and therefore 
leaves the mind in that fituation in which an indefi- 
nite Reward puts it. The Gofpel, indeed, defines a 
future ftace lb fully, as to enable the dodtrine to pu- 
'rify and fpiritualize the Mind, above all other 
modes of Religion. 

But what does this conceflion infer ? That the 
Mofaic Religion, which taught an equal Providence, 
hut omiiied 10 teach a f Mure Jtaie, was unworthy of 
,God? Surely not. For then it would follow, that 
satural Religion, that other revelation of God's 
will, which taught no future ftatc, till Providence 
. here was found to be unequal, was lilcewife un- 
worthy of Him. What then, does it infer? This, 
and this only. That the Mifaic Religion wants much 
of that perfedion which ihzChrifitan hath. Now, 
this truth is not only acknowledged, but contended 
for. 

The Qiieftion then may return. Could God, ac- 
cording to the idea we have of his attributes, give 
A Ufs pirfeSl Religion, in order to facilitate the re- 
xeption of one more jierfeSt ? The queftion may re- 
turn, I fay, but in order to be fent back for its con- 
futation, to the anfwer already bedowed upon it, 
in tbe examination of Mr. Voltaire's Obje<ftions. 

INDEX 
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INDEX 

TO THIS 

NEW EDITION 

OF THE 

FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES. 

N. B, // is proper to adverlife the Reader, that the 
feverai Alterations and Additions made in this new 
Imprejjion of the Firji and Second Volumes, having 
rendered the General Index ufele/s, fofar as relates t9 

ithem i a new Index is here fupplied, adapted t» 
them, and including all the additional Matter. 
*,* TJ}£ Roman Kumerals refer to the particular FulumtSf 
l' and the Figures U the Pages, 



ABRAHAM, a brief hillorical FJew of the call of God 
to, and his po^erity, ".371. 
Academics, and PyiHionians, iheir principle! compared, ii. izi. 
Academies, Gnei, the founders of, ii. izi. On what prin- 

dpleserefled, 117. 
AoomoN, account of the praflicc of, aotient and modem, 

i. 283. 
^uiLiANVt, charaSer of, i, 364. 
Mvthi. ejtpofition of the llory of his defcent to the Shadoa. 

1. 270. The image of a perfefl Lawgiver conveyed in, 277, 

Pcrfonally alludes to Ai'ga^m, 336. Defcriptioii of his 

fhield, 349. 
JEhei), an enquiry into the Tiatureof that poem, i.£7i. 
.^icui.APii's, obiervaijons on the anlteBl Koty and charafler 

of, i. j6o. 
Afi.KAfi, deduflion from their Ifnowledge of a faure fiate 

DolwithJlanding thcii boibarifm, i. 392. 

Atct- 
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A^CfBtADKs, radonal expoficiofi of the riot (aid to be raKea 
by him, before his expedition to Syracu/e^ i. zz^« n. 

Alexander the Great, the probable motive of his comm'uhi- 
catiDg to his mother the (ecrets of the Myfleries, i. 212, iu 

ALLBGORiBSy for what purpofe introduced in antient Paganifm^ 
ii. 328. Adopted by Chriftians in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, 531. 

Allegory often imputed where never intended, i, 389. 

Alliance of Church and State, their mutual inducements 
to enter into, ii, 9* The fundamental article of this Alli- 
ance, 18. 

America, the forefls of, a good nurfery for philofophers and 
freethinkers, ii. 77. 

Americans, native, remarks on the religion of, i- 147* ^ 

Animal Worfhip, origin of, accounted rcr, ii, 321, 

Anscharius, St. anecdote of, ii. 53. «. 

Antients, an enquiry into their opinions concerning the im- 
mortality of the foul, ii. 209. 

Antoninus, Emperor, from what motive defirous of initiatk)n 

into the Eleuiinian Myfterles, i. 196. Obfervations on his 

reflexion on the Chrifiian$^ ii. 57. His reflcdions bti death^ 

• ii«<i70* His nodon of the human foul, 224. ' ■ ' " 

Apollp, explanation of thole orades of, quoted by Eufdnu^ 
ftom Porphyry^ i. 222. «. " ''■ 

Apotheosis, civil, account of the origin of, i. 149. ii. 523., 

Apulbius, general intention of his Metamorphofis, !. 3j;2ff: 
His peribnal character, 359. Enquiry into his prejiidicd^ 
againft Chriftianity^ 362. His motives for defending jP^a- 
tufm^ 367. — For defending the Myfteries, ib. The foun- 
dation of his allegory of the Golden Afs, 369. ' Story ofj' 
370. Moral of, 38 u Corrupt date of the Myfteries iorliif, 
time, 386. . '^ 

Areopagus, pradice of that court, i. Did. ii. Remarks on 
the nature of its jurifdif^ion, ii. 14. n. Conjectures a:s tO 
the firft founding of thac court, 63. ' ' 

Aeistotle, charader of!, and of his philofophy, ii. 166. Hii^ 
opinion of the human foul, ii. 221. His difUndioii between^ 
mind and jntelled, ib* , ' 

Arts, the inventors of> where placed in Elyfium by Virgil^ 

i. 338. 
Atheism, an examination of Plutarch^s account of the origin 

of, ii. 280. — Of his parallel between, and SuperfUtion^ 

282. — 0£ Loxd Bacon* i 6\liOy 299, [ ■ ' ' '[ 

At HEIST, comparifon of the- efleft of his principles on bis 

condu6t» with that of the Ftf/tf////y 1. 117* ^ 

Atheists^ 
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^THEiSTt. wheiher capable o( diftingoifhing the monl dfilc- 
rence between good and evil, i. 85. Wfaelher defcrving of 
pnniihment from ihe hand of God, U. 10^. n, Tlieir moral 
conduct accounted for, tzi. Their opinion of the human 
foul, ii. 209. And Divines, fummary view of the difpute be- 
tween, i. 139. _ 

Athenians, the mort religious people of Gr«rt, i. J93, igg. 

Athens, copy of the Telt oath of (hat city, ii, z8. law ofi 
relaiiag to the intrcduftion of foreign worftiip, 6t. 

Atomic theory, in phyfics, aGnti invention, ii. 134. 264. 

Atteibutes, divine, e.Yamination of Lord Sc^ingiieii'i no- 
tions concerning, i, 395. 

AvGunv of fafety, Dtoi Cajjinfs account of, ii. 204. a. 

AuTHOK) the proper objCL^tof bis writings, i, Ded. 37, 
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ALIAS rites, origin of the impieties committed in, 
ViTgiVi rcprefentation of them, 3;3. Pluterck^i 
of ihem, id. ti. The Ramani in their edidl againll, 
careful not to violate the right of Toleration, ii. 68. 
Bacdh, Lord Chancellor, examination of bis parallel between 

. Athii/m and Superpiion, ii, 299. 
Bahiinment, how far a panilhoient for oFences committed 

againft fociccy, i. 67. 
Bauci] and Philemon, whence the fab!^ of derived, ii, 139. 
Ba-kle, his charafler as a writer, i. 83. Examination ^ hii 

arguments to prove ^ihrfm not d. ftruftivc 10 fociety, jV, S4. 
Bbnnet, Secrcrary, bow brought into difgrace, i. t)ti. xi. 
BBKTLEy, the real exilicnce of Zd/fAfH/, and the autheaticity 

cf his lemains, defended againli him, i. 16;. 
BoLiNCDROK E, vindication of Divines from his charge of cori' 
federating with Jthfijli, i. 13;, Examination of fome of 
. the principles of his Firft Phiioibphy, 394. 
'Bo^D, humorous anecdote of a forged One, ii. 244, 
BuFFoONKY, oblcivation) OQ the tendency of, illullrated in ttie 

inltancei of Sumiti and Lord Chancellor f/)Je, i. DtJ. 19. 
Bt;TLEn, ill effeft lefulting from his faiire aguai Foa^iui/a, 
i.iJ/d'. 18. 



^CABiai, explanation of ihat term, zji. '■•'- 

QjKSAa, Jaliui, h\i dilavowal of Uit belief of a future itlie U 

the Senate, ii. 1 1 j. 
Canadiaki, icmaiki on the religion of, i. 147. 
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Cardan, his argument to pro^ thedodlfine of the immortality 

of the i'pul deilrudive to ibciety, i; 83. 
Casaubon^ his account of the tranflacion of the Pagan My fiC'-' 

ties into the Cbrifiian religion, u 2584 n. 
Cato, his reply to Cajari difavoival of a belief in a future 
Hate, in the Senate^ ii» 115. The mention of in the J&ntiii 
whether the Cenfor, or him of Vtica^ u 35 1> 
Celsu s, his remark on Plato\ do^rine of a future date, iL 164* 

And Orig^n^ comparative cbara^iers of» i. 191. 
Cbrberus in xht JEntiSf explained, i. 313* - 
CsRBs, EUufinian^ her Temple defqribed, i. 346^ 
Cervantes, ill confequence refulting from his fatire againft 

Knight errantry, i. DiJ^ i8. 
Charlevoix, F. his fentiments refpeding the civilization of 

the North American Indians ^ ii. 76. »• 
Chaos, antynt, a defcription of, from Berofus, u 3074 
Charon, ex petition of the charaderof in the JEneis^ i. 3i2« 
Christianity, Pagan chara£ter of, i. 363* How. the evils 
of perfecution arofe in, ii. 49. Fit ft received with compla- 
cency by the Pagans ^ 51. Occaiion of its being petiecutcd, 53. 
Tlie views and confequences of bringing in Pagan antiquity to 
aflift in defending it, 260* 
Church, its inducements to accept an alliance with the ftate^ 
ii. 1 6. What it receives fiY)m the ftate, 20« What it coni^ 
municates to the ftate, 21. 
Cicero, his opinion of the end of the laws, !• 184.^ Hb ex- 
pofition of tht Pagan theology, 2i3« 2 1 6. • His teftiinony 
in favour of the Eleufinian My^eries, 243. Accufed by Lac- 
toMiku of duplicity, ii. 104. »• His reniark on thePhaBdo of 
Plato, 1 5 8, The di£[iculties in coming to the knowledge 
of his real fentiments of a future ftate of reward6 an4 punifli- 
ments, 172. The various characters he fuftained in his 
life and writings, 176. Where his true fentiments to be ex*« 
pedled, 179. His idea of the human Ibul, i8o. His opi- 
nion of the obligation of an oath under the belief of the im- 
i^utability of the Divine nature, 193. His account of the 
firft advancer of the notion of TO^ EN, 236. 
Citizen, how man ought to be educated to make a good one^ 

ii-79- . . , 

Clergy, the abufe of, an infult upon civil fociety, u Did. 30* 

This the evidence of a weak caufe, id. 32^ The hard luck of, 

among modern Freethinkers, 398. 
Collins,' his ill treatment of his friend Locke^ i^ Ded. ^6. Hia 

inconliftencies in writing, iV» 42*. > 

Com ETS, the theory of, known by the antient Egyptians^ ii. 2334 
CoMDAMiNE, his remaxks on the Indians of Jmirica, ii. 77. sf. 

a Con- 
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t opinion of the 
his obfervaiion 

It fable of, i. 386. 
|uity, of its power 10 
, i. 107* 
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CoHTROVEBSY, Freethinking arts of, l. Df/f. S, Themiichief 

arifing from carrying it on under alTumcd charafters, id. 39. 

When ihispraflicemaybejuftiliable, iJ, it, 
CRETftsa, celebrate their Myfteries openly, i, 240. Boafl of 

yafitrrand the other God i being bom among ihem, 241. 

Tfcecuftom of adopring youth among, 283. 
Cbitiai of jiiim fome acoounc of, and a iranflation of hii 

limbics, ii. 268. 
Cromwell, his charafler contraRed with thofe of his allbclates 
. FltttwieJ, Lambert, and Vuki, ii. 307. 
CuDwoRTH, his teltimony as to the ancii 

foul's immortality, ii. 213. Corrcfted a 

on Vliuarcb, as;. 
Cupid and Ff^chc, espoiition of the 3 
~uBTOM, remarkable iniUnee from antiquii 

ciafe the llrongelt impjeilians of nature, i, 
D 
bfiATHf Citations from the Sioici, fhewing their notions con* 

cenungit, ii. 169. 
]}ebtors, antient and modern treatment of compared, i, 31 1. 
Dedications, abfurdity of addrefTing ihem unfuitably, i. 

DeJ. I. 
CxiTiEs, pagan, whence derived, ii. 324. Form of the an* 

Rent Statues of, accounted for, 32;. 
Peitv, iheunjty of, concealed inthe/'fl^anMylleties, i, zio,/rj. 
Democritus, and £^i»iuj,> their dotlrine of matter com- 
pared, i. 234 1. 
Demons, whence the doftn'ne of the PphagsTeans and Plata^ 

tiijii fo full of, ii. 204, ApuUius's account of, 205. 
Pbscartes, not the inventer of the atomic philofophy, if. 

334. 164. 
JDtAGORAt, eoofeqnences of his revealing the Qrfhtte and £/ih- 

finiaai Myfteries, i. 138. 
DiDO, remarks on her charafler in the Mneii-, i. 379. 
DiONXSitiE Haii.ameffm, his diHinflion between eftabtiiied 

snd tolerated rehgions among the antients, ii, 69. 
Divines vindicated againft Lord BeliHlt'oki, 
Dkama, its obligation to conform to nature 

of dtaiaflers, ii. z^j n. 
Duties of perfed and imperfeft obligation, how diftinguilhcd, 

EcYPT, the Myfteries firft inlUtnted there, i. z6^. By whom 
carried abroad, ih. A religious war in, and the occafion of, 
ii. 4f. Original of animal worlhip iD, 43. The place 
yot.H. Cc whcnc« 



n the delineation 



K D E X. 

whence the G'-Zfic' Legillatars, NaturatiAsandPhikiropheia^ * 
derived iheir knowledge, 107. 
EtvPiisN huihandry, aiiccdoic of, i. Dk^. 48. 
B<.ypT)AN3, a peapic molt celebrated for the cultiviition 4 
religion, i. 14;. In the cnoft early times liieir Pricfts, all 
flitft Judges and Mngiflraici, ii. voj. Examinaiion intb fl 
riegiTs of their fcie mi fie knowledge, 232. In wbai tb«^J 
wiTdom more elpecially confifled, 234., Aino|i| 
wbo taujiit tlie immotiality of ihe foul, 239. 
Ei.Eui'IMa;' Myfli-'ries. the general purpofe of their inAitutipOp I 
. i- 194^ Requilitcs for ieuianon into Lhem, 19;. 197. ii>^ J 
tiation into,, deemed at DecciTary amoog the Pagaia, sa Bap> 1 
rifm among CAry? as/, 199, Why fcept fecrei, 200. The 
Gjvatef,' and the Lcf , 201. Etrquiry into the dofbioql 
tau^t in the Greaier, aoj. Negativ^iy, iB. Po&ivdd 
" zot;. 'WHy afpired En,, by con6derable perlbnages, 20t. 

deletion i>\ PtHihei/m, ii. Why the unity of Deity cob> 

jk'cealed in them, 209. The hiftory narrated in iliem, whabi 

STieltyaio Aitig'Bi, 334. Haw ihey became c&m^fnE J 

rrt. 248. Why abufed by the Fathers, i;;. Tratt&feiiedl 

tolluio- the C^'}^« religion, 258. Where inVentei), 36il 1 

>*)(By;WiKiai, 2ti: IT. Officers. in the criebr&tion of, a6j, I>^,] 

" tiation into, reptcfentcd by poets allegorifaily, by d^iirat .1 

•*rmtdJM/*2&:'<: iitiiiation into, eomparerd iviib' dealtlr 34St ^ 

The eelebriiion of, a drama of due hiftory of Ow/, 347. J 

■:■ Theiritisof CDnlftined in [hcGoIden Afs of Afokika, f^M 

■■MagjcHasia the corrupcftateof, 38&. ■ : P 

EtyatOM, the defcription of in f/rj//, prefemd (o itiBti in \ 

KS»ir, i. 536. I'he Icveralltatioits allotted to the bap[fyiii|a 

by /'..;?(/. 337. A 

Ektmusiasm and Fraud, the union of, accounted Idr, il. 30AXI 

Epictetu*. his notion of deaih, ii. 16a. -^ -m 

£mgv«u>, bis doflrinc of matter c< 



. 234 H 



impared With ibflE (^ t 



, how fabjcfled lo the imputation oF jftif^ (I 
239. Examination of his condaCl in difclofin^ the Itetetft-.QFj 
theMylUries, ii. 327. ~' 

P 

F*ai:e3^ anlient, an enquiry into the origin of^ 1). I'^lSe 

Faith and Morahty, fummary view of ^a dilj^ber-eOtiM 
in'g, ii. 'A\ n. : . - .- 

Fatalist, the influence of t lie principles on the Condttft-W 
coinpared with that of the Athtift, i. 117. 

FATHE^Kft, CbrijHan, enquii^ into their femiirtKrtS oPihrbi 
fiwl, .ii.'3i7. 

Fiasr Pmbiophy, according to Lord £eli*girahii.-3g^ 
C«nlif)g 10 Siincba Panfii, 397, 
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For GET. Y cppofs-'L? to foro^cry, b; riic pr;n;iii'.c cpoiogifu for 

Chrifrianh)-, ii 244. 
Freethinkek, proper cfymEiion c f th::: chsiraftci , * . Lai. 2. 



This abuie the cviaecct c: «: wsii: tauiL. ;*i. .— . "Icexr 
pTofeffions and iheir praciice comparcc s-. 7 nc niulii- 
farious characters tne;' aiiiimi;, /-. 30 Lol:. Ut^'^manji. and 
Sceptic: 9 id. \z. 

Fuk£k.a:. rites, the grea: attention paid ic then, by the a»- 
ticnts, i. 3 1 1 • 

Future iiate of rewarc: anr purjiir.menr:, lifj dcc:rinf: cf, nc- 
ceflary to :hir uJ. ueiuv o:' uvi. uLitiy, .. s'^. ;... Ihc 




'b}-'the a::tit:ii: Gr«A phiioropii*:::.. i^-i , Co:ii:ucre'^ h.. ss 
XDoral dcugiiuiioL, a: nccefifcrij* :i:;p;yj:j- pu:jii.::iient... a:« re- 
wardsj 2C1. it: beiu;- d;.-eliev:;'_ uy :j^ wmc: fj- tuc aii- 
tiffnu, nc i\'zx^uv- v '>^t CV'/.:^«/. clc-' ::.*:- c.', 25-.. Thi- 
Ifltter, nc: c' :.i-- nuciL-*:: o.' : .j.-. ci'-'c-.-.:. : lujjji;. oy nati- 
lai reli}::--. -S-- i^^*- i-*^-'----- '-^ luJ- - -..-.i-. .c. :.:■: G^^- 
riVfU'DTid. iu-.>f*ie- 1'- tht J/:.t. u ai. *:.x::«i'jru::;:-.ry irrcvi- 
dance, i;. j 3 w . 

Glyco. narradvi c' ih^: ^:^:v:L-:i..:-J:. o :::• Ix-vli-r'-r. ?■:. :. 3^2- 
OoD*. ti*^ diiDEJe: c l •-..:;•. - — ^. r.;.,Lr-. a;.'- ::'j!:ifh* 

mcni::' iouuae:. iJ' i.:t ■'-«- ;-.-.:o..: -: . o ... i::.L:._:::j:i:ty, 

L. 1 9^< -'* cer. i l : •. 1 . . . : . v. . ; - . ♦. ...:„: ;.-•, r ';..- . ^ y liie 

fiauaar:! c; ihs:- l- . ;>:-:-^.-. V-'.. 
God: of vox. r ctw.. :;-:. - - :. »c l: -."r . •,- '. ' *. ] . ■.- ■. . •, ■,■ . •- . u a: l it 1. 

of, :. 20-. »'li^:.:T ..- -.c.-.: . .:;:c^. : •_ .. ■..:;: •;.-';:i:. 

COECcming, 2."i. l-f-.-. -.yc:..c- 2..-.. 

Go:.stP fioiij:: :• :fi. .'!'-: • ;. "- ' -:. . 

Goo.. ni.:ur„ :ch-..- .^ - : ^:t::;ar: uii:. a:?'^! - 

JI9 !-• <*■• 

religiit, :. ij;. , . .... 
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GiEEce. when dead men fir(t be^n tobedeilied there, i. 151. 

The ieatning of derived from Rgypt, ii- 107. Kcmarkj on 

the fpccies of pbllofophy cultivated there, .1 10. 
Creek philofophy, a twofold dodrJne taught ii 

iniernal, ii. 96. Account of from Macrohi 

grefs of, (07. 



external and 
, 99. Prg- 



Hai 



H 



KBsa, the purfuii of, not the obligation to morality, 



HAjte, Ji^.\i.\itszQ.O'a-^c tlifficuUUi and difiouragtBimtt ' 

atttnd tbi fludy of ihi Scripinrii, mifunderflood, i. Did. i 
Hekcsie], TtrtulUan'i account of the origin of, ii. 
Hermes 'Tri/meg'Jluj, hiftory of the books forged in 

of, ii. 1^1. 
HtKo-worlhlp, theoriginof, traced, 319. 
Headss of aniiquiiy, their charaflers compounded of EntB 

fiafm and craft, ii. 303. 

Ho^ta, excelled by ?rr^(7 in the defcription of Elyfiam, i, jjfl 

Haoicm. his fentimenis of the prafiical afe of religion, if 

54;. Hit- cenfure of thofe who eftimate the difpenlationaijj 

PiOvidence by thetellof their own conceptions, 360. 
HuET, bisconjefluresof the corruption cf facred hiftorjr ii 

f^^flB fables, ii. 138. 
nVne, 1-ord Chancellor, how brought into difgrace, i. Did, i 
HvMff, that fling by the Hicmphait at the celebratioa of d 

f/ti./iiiaa My Retiei, pointed out, i, 134. 

J;iiito>lsKi, his opinion of the PaiaH iheology ex 

Jamelicus, bis opinion of the atitient Myfleries, 1. 
1poi.at«v, account of the rife of the three fpedes'of, fiej 

iaiiclK'iiiiihe, i. 226. The progrefs of, traced, ii, 317, 
ftw isH rclij^ion, a Jogmatrc theology, ii. 47. 
jfiws, why they became hated by their neighbourj, ii. efti 

Their religion fyliogiflically proved to be fupportcd byi~ 

cMiaoidinary Providence, 363, A fumroary view of ll ' 

religious hillory, 371. 
loKATit/s Lsmli, remarks on bis cbara^Jer, ii. 308. 
rrifANTitiDE, remaiks on the culiom of among the a 

y^. i. 5iq. 

ItiV- .Ni:>, and men falfely condemned, why configned | 

,fir^illa Putgaioty, i, 318. ^ 

Jn^ehkal region', 3 comment on P'ir^iPs topography I 

>-3'i- -J 
iNnDKi-iTYj propenfity of thepreiVnt age 10, 1. DtJ. z. , j 
Ir<trii4CT, in mankind, how di^cnt boni that qy^lj'j 

biuief, i. 105. .'. . . ^"^ ^ 
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rence to the Pagan Myfteries, I, 224. 
lR0;4r, ill confequeRCCs of the indifcriminate ufe of it, i. 

Dti/, 34. 
Isaiah, chap, xlv. v. i j. expofitioo of, 221 n. 
Isis, who, i. 376. 
Julian, Emperor, his obfctvations on the double doSrinei of 

the G«#i philofophers, Ji, 165. 
JuriTEK, only one Qeiiy, though known hy many local 

tutelar appellaiions, ii. 33 «• 
- -^ jfmrnoir, moral of the f^i^/Zan fable concerning, i, igon. 



IiACTAHTms, an examination of the argument of his tieatifo 

Dt Ira Dei. ii. 19;. 
Law, the two great fenflions of, i. 65. 

Lawgiver., heroic, difplayed in thecharaiicr of v^Maj, i, (77. 
Le Clerc, his notions of the Pyibegonaii Mttempfycholil 

proved erioneous, ii. i;z. 
Legislation, antient, a divine interporitlon the very Ipirit of, 

Lecijlator, never found a people without religion, ii. 344. 

IjBCislatoks, and their pretended milTions, an enumeration 
cfj i. 157. Pi^ enquiry into their motives, 161. However 
different from each oihtr in other points, unanimous in pro- 
pagating the belief of a future ftate of rewards and punilh- 
meots, ii. 73. Compared with modern miOionarles, 79. 
Always Embujia/ls, ii. 303. 

Letteks, whether eotiiled to the patronage of the Great, i, jt?, 

l^xSatra, what, i. 283. 

Livv, his charafler of Sdj-ia Mricnnus, ii. 303 h. 

Locke, Mr, his memory injured by his friend Ctllim, i. DiJ. 26. 

Lvcius, llory of his transformation, from the Golden A<s of 
jifu^tiui, i. 370. 

I,uxiritr, obfervations on the vague meaning of that word, 
i. 130. True definition of, 133. 

Lycanthrofy, a Gr^Wav diforder, account of, ii. 141. 

LiCTZi anecdote relating to his CiijtSural Ssiis iamb»"g lit 
tripn tf iht Vmverjiij if Ox>«, &c. 
!■■ M 

Macrobius, his account of the doArines of the Greik philo- 
fophers, ii. 99. 

Macistkate, civil, hit inducement to an Alliance with the 
Church, ii. 9. Tivo conclufions drawn by believers and un- 
MiCTen, from his large Ihare in the Cttabtiihmcnt of antient 
flWioml religion), ;i. 273. 

'*''■■ Cc3 Mam. 
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KIan, how determined to aftion^ u ii6. In fociety defcribcd^ 

1 23. An inquiry into the moral coniiitution of, as an indrvi^ 

dral, and in fociety, 405. 
Mandeville, examination of his principle of private vices 

being public benefits, i. 127. His argument reduced to ajt 

abfurdity, 133. 
Metamorphosis, and Metempfychofis, difference between, 

ii* 140. 
MiTEMPSiCHOfiis, why taught in the Myfterics, i. 340. The 
' dodlrinc of, how employed by the antients, ii. 140. And 
Metamorphofis, difference between, i6, Pythagorean notion 

of, 151. 

Mexicans, remarks on the religion of, i. 147. 

Milesian fables, what, i. 369. 

Milton, remarks on the fpecies of poetry in his Taradlfe Lqfl^ 

u 287* 
Mind and Intelledl, the Arifioulian diftinftion between, ii. 

221. 
Mirth, An enemy to chaftity, i. 372, 
Missions, pretended, by antient legidators, lid of, i* 157. 

From what motive, 161. 
Missionaries, CaMic 2ind Trctefiant^ reafons of their ill fuc- 
cefs of their mifHons, ii. 73, Compared with antient Law- 
givers, 79. 
Montesquieu, extrafl of a letter from, to the author, li. %'j w. 
Moon, its various (ymbols and attributes, as reprefented in the 

Fagan mythology, from the Golden Afs of AfuUim^ u 376. 
Moral fenfc, the foundation of, i. 86. 

Mosaic difpcnfation, not a corapleat religion, ii. 3^9. Logi- * 
cally proved to be fupported by an extraordinary Providence^ 
363. On what principles the proof of it, conducted, 3644 
its limitation to a particular people, no impeachment of the 
impartiality of God, toward mankind in general, 369; 
Sunimary ellimate of, 377. 
Moses, the medium employed to eflablifh his Divine Legation, 
3. 55. Propofitions on which this demondration depends, 
* /V. 57. A lift of Pagan Gods and Heroes fuppofed by Huet 

to have arofc from the corruption of his hiftbfy, ii. 138. 
Mysteries in religion, arguments in favour of, i. 200. 

m- , of the Pagan religion, for what purpofe inftituted, 

i. i8S. What the original ones, 190. The EUufinian, igz. 
Who the fir ft inftitutor of,' 262 «. 
Mytkologv, antient, explanation of, ii. 317^ 
Myturas, probationary trials, previous to initiation in the 
Myiieries of, i* 305* Prieits. of^ explanation of thdr names^ 
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INDEX. 

N 

HftTteRE, ftate oF, and dvii focieiy, diffi^rence bet'Vecn, r.-6j. 
NEBueiiAD«E72AR, enquiry into his difcder, ii. 141. 
Nero, Emperor, how deterred from atiempling to inirude upon 

the £'«/»«» Myfteriss, i; 196, 
Newton, Sir Ifsic, his acoount of the origin of idoUtjyi 
Controverted, ii. 313. 
and Emjalui, remarks on the epifode of, in the Mmis, 



I, i;2«. 
Niii;s and 

»^' i. 883. 
Oat a. Cki 
lief of th 



OATa, Cieireh opinion of the obligaiion to fulfil, under the be- 
lief of the imraatabiliry of the IJeity, ii. 193. 
Oblioatcok. fee Duties. 

of, 1 



d 'Teat}rii£s, occalion of the intolerant proceedings 



Omens, two kindsi 

ORlfiEN,' 



Z74. 



I 



11 of the Stoical renovation, ii, 171. Of the 

Pyrrb^iniatis, ii. izj. And Cclfjs, comparative charaiUr* 

of, i. igl. 
Ciii?liE03 where placed in Elyfium by yirgil. i. 337. 
Ovid, remarks on his M/a/fler/Ag/Sj, ii. 135, That, work a 

popular hiftory of Providence, 143, Key to his poem, \^-j. 
'OxVRYNCHiTAB &nA Cy^QftiliiM, W«/a- fi's account of the re- 

ligious conceit between, Ii, 44. n. 
P 
pACANisM, antient, the religion of the civil magiHraic, i. ii;^. 

ChieHy fnunded in ihedeiiicattonof dead men. i. 149. The 

jrenias of confidered as oppofed to the tree religion, ii. 37. 

laiercomm unity of worlhip. general in, ib. Epocha of liie 

Refor;nation in ihe philorophic tenets of, ii. 2z-j, 
PXRMENiDESthcphiloropher, his public and private doflrinej, 

ii. ;^7- 
'pATRioTS, where placed in 2lyfium ^ijViTgil, i. 339. 
Paul, St, why brought before the court o( A'cofa^ui at AihiKi, 
„ ii. 61, Whyfuppofcd not to be brought befoicihai court in 
' a crinnnal view, id. «. The fenfe of his woriH ia M/. ;ci. 

6. Afcertained, ii. 35J. 
PlRiPATETics, iheir notions of Providence, ii. aoi. 
Persians, why they had no flatues of ibeirGoda, i. ijo. 
Peruvians, leotarks on die religion of, i. 14,7. ' 
pH£RHCYi>ts C^ru!, the firll advancer of tiM notJon of the 

TO' "EN, ii. 136, 
PHiLosoPKEas. Grett. the caufes whkh induced them to iJi^ 

believe a t'litute {late of lewards and piinifbtnecti, ii. ii^o. 

2og. Their conceptions of the foul, 109, 

, legiflarive, always profeftid btlief In a'fjiurc ftate; 



(acre i^hilofophers, the contrary, ; 
CC4 



,11}. 



Fiitxa- 
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PaiiosppHY, tbe ftady of, not the only bufioers for wfai<i 

mta 11 feDt into the world, ii. 79, 
pLAKET-worlhip. the fivlMlirpcc'wi of iilolatfy, ti. 3171 
Th^TO, liii dtriniiion of faprilege, J. 18;. The Proem to Jl 
laws, iti6. The lirllof liii laws, iSS. A chataftef o' ' 
L^,paliuiU, and philofofihj, ii. ij;. Cicert't remat 
'^?£.ua«, t;S. In what lenfc an advocate for the iromartal 
^, of [he foul, 160. His rendments concetDing the fou 
323. Hig paaUc wnting Hiewn to dilFer from hia p> 
fen"Jinen;.% ii. 98. 
Platonists, iheir notion) of Providence, ii. zo;. 
Pi.ea;uee, allegorical vieiv of the dangers attending an ii 

gence in, i. 37P. 
Pi.oTAt.H, his opinion of two ptinciplc*, 179. His deri 
vation of Sup^rifition, 437. His notion of death, ii. 1 
Obfervaiion on his recilal of the opinion? of the phibrophcr 
coocernbg the foul, ii. tii n. An exarainailqn of his ci 
jianfon between Su^crjUlioa and Albtifai, ii. 28a. 
tliDus exclamation 10 his countrymen, 287, 
PoLYBius, Lii tcftiinony b fiyouf of the piety of the Runtai 
ii. 8z. HisopiaioQ as to the mean) by which StstCi 1 
brought to ruin, 83. Remaiks on the cWa^erofi 84. 
PoLicv, human, Cniiiu of Ail^tm, his hitloiy of, ii. a6g, 
PoLincAL Romiuicers, the common erron they have all i 



.578. 



P0LY1 HEI5M, in ttfait it coofided, explained, i 

Eliifmian Myaeries a deletion o(, i. 20. 
PoMPoNATics, fome Recount of, i. 75. His opinion of a fa- 

lute Bate, defended agaiall Bayli^ id. 79. 
Tope, hia otfL-fvaiioa co Lord foA/gireli', i. 440. 
Poppv, why the juice of ull-d io the cerera'onial of theOiew{_ 

in the Ekr/iiian Myllej-ies, i. 315, 
PosTH.Mii.8. eiiiift iriim his fpcech. on the introdoaioti d 

foreign wcrflilp tct Rnjut, ii. ag. Hii illtl^rltion only (0 p 

venf ti;e exetiilc of unliceoce J religions, ii. 68. 
Fbe-exjStence of the foul, enqujty into the 

"the sniients concerning, ii. 212. 
Press, ibc propetifiiy of lU prefent age to infideltC)'. 

be BfeiibeJ to the liberty, of. i. Dad, 3. The complaiob'l 

its beiin; relliifttd, difiogei.uuus, iJ. 4. 1 

pRTESTs, pious and virtuous wjicie piacni in £n>£uM \ty FM 

i. 1S8. . : T 

Prophets, Jcw'A) an.enqniry inio the natoic of tbel>ivjd 

comirt^iSon.to, ii. 372. 
Pp.nvio^NCE. the dciaiine of, the great fanftion of andej 

Iws, i. ifj^. The ine<iHiiliiie< oi* liow:n^liti«d by ( 



I :n d ^'e il 

' liHimts, ii. 140. What kind of, believed bj' the antkut 

7htij}it philofophers, aoa, ,. 

Psyche, tbe aoiiem ftory of, explained, i. 388. 
Punishment, how applied in civil focwty. i. 63. " ' 

PuRCATOKY. retrarks on /'ifyif s acKwni of, i. 316. 
FyfutHoifiAris and Aiadimia, iheir principles compared. 



I e(labli(b' 



, in lata 



An enquirv into 
Hia legislative 



\ 



I 



Pythagoras, his knowledge in phyfii 
. experience concerning earthquakes, ii. 
the principlej of his philofophy, i 
fame, hi. 

PVTHACOREANS. their notions of Pfovidenee, ii. 20J. The 
tenets concerning the human foul, z 1 S. 
CL 
QjrAT^RNiOK, philofophjc, their opinion of the foul, ii. zi3, 



religious controverfy, ii. 197. 
D his obligation to return 10 ( 



RiASON, why difcredited in 

Reovlus, Cicire's inquiry ir 
tbagi, ii. 193. 

Rii.igiOh, an enquiry into the iiril origin of, ii. 313. Brief 
view of the ftate of, in the an tient world, ii, 31. Always 
the peculiar care of the magiltrate, i. 144. An eflabli(hcd 
one the voice of nature, ii« a. In general, its truth mani- 
felted by iu ufe to focieiy, ii, 266. It admitted to have been 
invented by ftatefmcn, not fbenftri falfe. ii. 274. No people 
ever found without one, ii, 344. Haekir't fentimcnts on the 
political ufc of, 34J. Revealed, its internal and external 
evidence, i. ji. The necefl'ary qualification* for treating cf 
[hem, iV. 53. Only able to enforce the fanclion of rewanl> 
iJ. 1. Tolerated, the fenfe in which underfiood by the 
Vugtn world, ii. 36. 

Bp iciONs, antient, eltiblilhed and tolerated, diftinflion be- 
tween, according to Dit-yjiui HaHcarnaJ^ai, ii. 6q. 

Relioioui war, one in antient £^^(, and the occahon of, ii. 41. 

REPUTATioti and glory, the efiefis of a itrong appetite fo^ 
aoalyfed, ii. 110. 

RisvaREcTiON, allegorized by iiieGriti philofophers, ii. zz9^ 

KivsLATiON, particular, objections againll, anfwered, ii. }69. 

RiwARt), the fanition of explained, i. b6. To be enfoiced 
only by religion, 71. 

Rhetokic. the ufe of di&llowcd >i the court of Jrtet^uf, 
IDtJ. 11. 

RiOiCuLi tho favourite figure of fpeech among Freethinken^ 
i. Dftl. Id. SfVi//?«7"sjulli£cation jf. examined, iV. ra. 

floMAKi. tu what their mia was owing, i. 135. Theiflaw 
IvIpcfliDK tolcrand Religioni, ii. 6;. 

|ltfaaj whit the emblem of, among toe aocicnti, L 580. 

bACRtO 
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s 

Sacred band of Thehans^ Plutcrcy^s remarks on the death cf^ 

i. 286. • 

Saces« anticDty uoanimoui in thinking the dodrine of a future 
ilaic of reward^ and pumibmcnts necefTary to the well-being 
of fociety» ii. So. Did not believe it theaifelves, 92. Held 
it lawful, for the public good, to fay one thing when they 

. thoQ^ht another* ib^ 

St. E*vnmcnU examination of \\is remarks on the chara€(ers in 
the jEneiSf i. 279* 

Sallust, his opinion of the Divine nature, ii. 207. 

Sahchoniatho, extrad from his hiftory, i. 226. Arguments 
proving this thehiilory narrated in ih6 EleufimaHMyderieSy 229. 

Savages, American, why averfe tothc arts of civil fociety, ii, 77. 

SCARaoN, his arti£ce io ridiculing the ientijnent of Suificiusp 
i. De^, i6» 

Self-love, the operation of in mankind, traced, i* 109. 

SKMPiT£aNUS^ the troe import of that word afcertained, ii. 2^6* 

Seneca, accufed by St. Aufiin of duplicity, ii. 104 ». His 
duplicity of do6irine refpecting the future ftate, ii. 213* His 
confolacion againft the fear of death, ii. 170. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, remarks on his charafter) i. DeJ. 27. 
His unfair treament of Mr. Lech, id. 29. 

81BYL, how that character in tho jEneis to be underftood, i. 296, 

:8iLENUs, whence O1/1V derived his idea of, ii. 144. 

Society, the firft invention of, and the motives to, i. 61. 
Civil, no prefer vative again ft moral dilorders, 63. Un- 
able to enforce the fandlion of reward, 66. Which is only 
to be fupplied by religion, 71. Mutual ftipulations be- 
tween magiftratc and people, on entering into, 66.- Civil, 
the pnrpole of its inftitution, ii. 5, The extent of its care, 8, 
Religious, the end of its inftitution, 6. Sovereign and 
independent, on the Civil, ib. Not poffeiTed of any civil co- 
ai'iive power, 7. The obje6l of its care, 8. 

Socrates,, review of thedifpute between him and Arijlophanes^ 
i. Dcd, 19. Why he declined initiation into the Myfterics, 
i. 239. Remarks on the latter part of his conduct, ii. 93. 
The firft who called off philofophy from the contemplation of 

. Nature, to Mo:als, .120, The only ancient Gr^^)f philofo- 
piicr who really believed a future ftate of rewards and puniib- 

, raents, 121. The method of his philofophy, 126. 
SocRATic me:hod of Jifpating, what fo called, ii, 126, 

Sophists, Grecky feme account of, ii. 126. 

bouL, the ieveral ienfes in which- the antients conceived the 

, pcrmjuicncy ofl it,, ii. 91, Its fn^urc exiftence in a ftate of 

rewards and punifhments- taugbt^ but difbelieved by the pSii- 

k)rophersy <jU Grc#r«'a.Jdea^ol> 180* Tbree iji^ccies of, 

ad^ 
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INDEX. 

fidroiwed by Uie anlienis, igg. An enquirj' into our ccDcep- 

liona ofj zag. 

fepiNozisTs, iheir opinion of the human foul, ii. 209. 

State, 11 inducements to ieek an alliance with ihe Church, u. 

g. What it communicates to the Chutch, zo. What it re- 

I* ceives fiom it, 21. Its conduft wheic it indudes more than 

one religion, 23. 
Btebbikc, Dr. an examination of his obieflion to the aigU' 
' meet of the Divine Legation of Me/ei, ii. 352. 
Stoics, their pradice contrary to their principles, i. 115. Their 
' notions of deaih, ii, i6g. Their opinion of the foul, azj. 
I ^Stoical renovation, what, I71. 

' ,Stbabo, his opinion concerning the infiitution of the Myfteries, 

i. 2Z0. Hij opinion as to the necefiary religioHs dodlrines by 

lyhich to govern and refirain the muliiiude, ii. S8. His ac> 

count of the Moraicdoflrine of the Deity, 219. 

Stbatonician, whetherthe principles of, capable of diftla- 

guiJhing the moral diiference between Virtue and Vice, i, 93, ' 
iSuiciCE, condemned in the EUufiiiian MyAeties, and hyfirgil, 

^ULPiciu *, his reflefljona on the Cght of Grtdax ntins, i. 

i)'iA. 16. 

Superstition, whence derived, and the cure for, i. 437, 
Whether preferable to AiJieifm, ii. 277. Examination of 
Pkiarch's parallel between, z8o. Of Lord Baion't, ditto, 299. 

Swift, his obfervation on Tc/aWand A/giU, i. 440. 

SvMBoi.9 and allegories of antient Paganifia, for what purpofe 
introduced, ii, 328. 

SsNEsiua. Bifliopof Piolcmaii, fome account of, ii, 249. Al- 
legories the refurreftioQ, td. 



r of the Jitvi and Chrijiiam, ii. 56, 
D t'itg'l'i account of, i. 316. Who 
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TftCiTtrs, hiseharafler 
Tartarus, obferv 

configntd to, 32I 
TiitTULLiAN, his Bcconnt of the origins of herefies, 11.251. 
Tbit Law. whence it took its birth, ii. 2;. 
Tha i-£s. an enquiry into hts nodon of the foul, ti. zSf}. 
Theistical opinion concerniti)^ the human foul. ij. 209. 
Theologx, natural, the obi igai ions flowing from, as given by 

Lora Btliiigbrokr, I, 430. Pagan, ihtce IjlkiDs of, i, 2^0. 
TtieopOMPus, ihe common fource from whom both 0«i</aiid 

/'ir^f/tjotiQwedi and wherein they erred in deviation frtjm 

him, ii 14;. 
TL!£SLt.'s, e.xpofitioD of hiK defcetit into £&//, i. 292. 330. 
TiUA&uii bis cxpofilion of the antient Meicmplicholjs, ii. 149. 
.^^''^N. not an ^fiimaKos^ % t^, Pcrived from F/n- 

TKf^i Cjms, 236, ' -' 
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Tot AND, chara£ler of hii PoMiieiflUon^ ii. 312. 
Toleration, jufler notions of it entertained by the antients 

than by the modems, li, 33. Twro principal caufes inducing a 

large and fall allowance of, by the antient Lawgiven, 34. 

The Rdmans carefal not to infringe, in their edi£t againft the 

Baecbamalian rites, 68. 
Transubstantiation, whence derived, i. 260. n, 
Trisuegistus, hiftory of the books forged in the name of, 

ii. 242. 
Truth, whether poflible to be made ridiculous, L Ded, 19. 

&eafons for veiling in Myfleries, i, 200. And utility, their 

coincidence, and the mutual proof they afibrd of each other^ 

ii. 267. 
Turn us, remarks on the character of, inthe^xrm, 1.278. 
Tr RANTS, antient, great encouragers of religion, and from 

what motives, i» i6o. ' 

V 
ViRoiL, an expofition of his allegory of the defrent of jEmaf. 

to the Shades, i. 270. His defcription of Elyfium compared 

with that of Horner^ u 336. Infeded \vich Spixozi/m, i. 340. 
Virtu B, three different excitements to, i. 87. Natural, and 

moral obligations to, diAingaifhed, 97. 
.TJifivERSAL Nature the objeS of the Myfleries, i. 261. 
Universality, the want of, no obje£lion againft the troth of 

the Ma/aic Difpenfation, ii. 369. 
Voltaire, examination of his method of accounting for the' 

perfecuting ipirit among Cbrifiians, ii. 49. n. Examination 

of his objedions to the argument of the Divine Legation of 

M(Jesy 349* 
Utility indicative of truth, li. 267. 

W 
Wants of mankind, real and fantafiic, enquiry into, and the 

fi^dts of, i. 124, 
Will, the foundation of morality, i. 100. 
WoLLASTON, his milUke in efiabiiihing the principles of mora^ 

lity, explained, i. 103. 
Words, mifchief attending the improper ufe of them, i. xo4« 

y 

Youth adopted, the ftrength of antient States, i. 283. 

Z 
Zaleucus, the reality of his exigence, and the authentidty 6f 

his remains, eftabliihed, i. 165. Extras from bis Pre* 

face, 180. 
Zeno, his philofbphic charafter, ii. \6y* - 
2o6iMus, his relation how the EUu/niiUi Myfteries ctme to btf*^ 

excepted in FalcntiniojC^^ edi£i againft aodunfid aflembUds, 

i 246. ■";: .*'^ 
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